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. of Nights and Days, 


Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays!” 


OFF a narrow alleyway that 
straggles southward from Fleet 
Street there is an unkempt 
courtyard formed by the junc- 
tion of three flat-faced buildings 
whose only attraction is their 
age. It is a backwater of the 
commercial torrent that rushes 
past a few yards distant, and 
its corners, a-clutter with wisps 
of straw, scraps of paper, and 
other playthings of the city 
winds, serve as a créche for the 
mewling offsprings of sundry 
lean and mangy cats. One of 
these feline drabs, intent upon 
the toilet of a numerous fam- 
ily, abandoned the niceties of 
tongue and paw to glare up 
fiercely as Paul Sleive Emmet 
turned the corner and ap- 
proached a doorway under a 
sign which read in gilt letters : 
“Joseph Herman, Publisher, 
Shipping Dept.” With a mo- 
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mentary pause to reassure the 
nursery, he entered the com- 
parative dusk of a huge in- 
terior, which, if purely utili- 
tarian in structure and use, 
attained to a certain dignity 
of atmosphere. 

In the premises where he 
worked this portion alone, to 
Emmet’s mind, possessed de- 
finite character. A curious 
smell of printed matter, paste, 
cordage, and stale tobacco, 
compounded by time into a 
not unpleasant snuff-like odour, 
filled his nostrils, and in his 
ears rang the syncopated tap 
of hammers and the sullen 
squeal of straining wood. Con- 
scious that these things soothed 
rather than jarred upon his 
nerves, he stared about him 
at the great beams of the ceil- 
ing ebonised through age, at 
the recesses where long shadows 
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drooped in quivering brown 
webs, and at the workmen 
moving through the broad 
swathes of dusty sunlight from 
barred windows, and seeming 
for instants to attain the ap- 
pearance of figures on stained 
glass. 

He smiled as the head ship- 
per, a thick-set Cockney seated 
at a high desk, glanced up 
from a litter of papers and 
nodded a grizzled head at 
him. An assistant stooped 
above a packing-case, and, 
jerking back a flushed face 
to clear lank hair out of his 
eyes, gave him a cheerful good- 
morning. At the end of the 
stock bunks that reached from 
floor to roof, an impish boy 
with chubby features and twig- 
like legs sprouting in huge 
boots, grinned shyly. His cus- 
tomary jest exchanged with 
the last, Emmet entered the 
little office which he occupied 
as Editor and First Reader to 
the firm. 

Opened and neatly arranged, 
the morning mail lay on the 
blotter, with, to one side, an 
envelope marked personal. This 
contained a draft for fifty 
dollars, and a polite note from 
an American periodical accept- 
ing an article on medieval 
bookshops, which, after a casual 
glance, Emmet was thrusting 
into his pocket, when the door 
rattled. The general manager, 
an elongated individual with 
contracted shoulders and sallow 
inquisitive features, leant across 
the desk. 

’ Mornin’, Mr Emmet! Here 
are the proofs of ‘ Achievement ’ 
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back at last. The chief wants 
to see you about ’em at eleven.” 
He peered through rimless 
glasses. ‘“‘I’m afraid he’s a 
bit fed up.” 

Instinectively assuming the 
defensive, Emmet demanded 
sharply: ‘‘ What’s the mat- 
ter now?” 

** Oh, nothing much, I expect. 
Just thought I’d warn you, 
that’s all. Don’t forget eleven 
sharp!” Nasal tones held a 
subtle malice, and he dropped 
@ roll of sheets carelessly down 
upon the crowded desk. 

Curtly acknowledging the 
message, the editor found him- 
self once more alone. He lay 
back in his chair, oblivious of 
the unread letters before him. 
In the man who had just 
spoken he saw an archetype of 
those in whose company cir- 
cumstance forced him to spend 
the major portion of his working 
hours. Supersensitiveness made 
him increasingly receptive of 
their attitude towards him, 
that of the materialist to the 
dreamer, and it irritated. Aware 
that in their opinion he was 
not counted worthy of either 
fear or jealousy, merely of a 
cold if good-natured contempt, 
it did not help him to realise 
the correctness of their esti- 
mate: that he was incapable 
by character as by tempera- 
ment of subscribing to the 
tenets of their religion, the 
worship of Success. What had 
been intuition in the youth 
was now knowledge in the 
man; he did not even desire 
success in the world’s present 
acceptance of the term. Never- 
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theless, what he mentally called 
their obese ignorance never 
failed to anger him. “Damn 
the Yahoos!” he muttered ; 
and with the words became 
all at once conscious of his 
typist standing by the desk, 
her vivid lips tilted in a 
quaint smile. 

** Still worrying because the 
world persists in preferring a 
Fox Trot and the Tango to a 
Minuet or Saraband ? ” 

‘‘At the moment it is an 
individual, not the Race that 
troubles me,” he replied with 
gloom. 

She nodded cheerfully. “I 
know; Mr Horton is Jazz at 
its worst.” 

“You're right!” Emmet 
laughed and sat forward in 
his chair. ‘“He’s only an 
unpleasant noise, as they say. 
Let’s forget him. You always 
do me good, Miss Ware.” 

*‘And yet I am essentially 
modern,” she suggested, seating 
herself quietly and opening her 
note-book. 

He did not answer, but 
looked at her, as he always 
did, as if he were seeing her 
for the first time. She wore a 
white silk shirt with a low 
collar, against which her neck 
and the sweep of a cheek were 
smooth and creamed as a fresh- 
peeled almond. Her hands, 
flattening the ruled paper, 
matched the curves of her 
body in their tense modelling ; 
while a wandering shaft of 
sunlight, imprisoned in the 
alleyway outside the window, 
brushed the dark masses of 
her hair, and revealed a glint 
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of burnished copper among its 
strands. So much the man’s 
eyes saw, but the odd impres- 
sion which his soul received 
was of the cool serenity of 
moonlit water, and the scented 
warmth of sunshine stored in 
clustering damask roses. 

His assistant for less than a 
year, Emmet yet felt that he 
had been conscious of Anne 
Ware’s existence all his life. 
At times this puzzled him; 
for although he had visited 
her home in Hampstead several 
times of late, and was by way 
of being a favourite of her aunt, 
Lady Savage, he knew but 
little of Anne’s private affairs, 
except facts gleaned from her 
casual allusions. These totalled 
the mere knowledge that she 
had proved too progressive for 
her immediate family, and that 
from a financial point of view 
She did not need to work. 
Such other information as he 
had absorbed from their re- 
lationship told him she was 
exceptionally educated, and 
possessed an independence of 
spirit equal to his own, but 
coupled with a force and power 
of decision which he lacked. 
She looked on life through 
wide-open eyes, and a fearless 
pride was shown by the car- 
riage of her head. For the 
‘rest, their friendship, and such 
it was, having its roots set in 
something deeper than either 
of them realised, was limited 
to the duration of the office 
hours. It was not a long day, 
but in it, despite their work, 
they found time to discuss 
various aspects of humanity, 
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most of the books they loved, 
and nearly all their thoughts. 
If as a result she knew him 
better than he did her, it was 
because she was a woman, and 
used her inherited instincts to 
advantage. Most dreamers are 
wrapped in the contemplation 
of their egos, if not abandoned 
to common selfishness. Paul 
Emmet was no exception to 
the rule, and he was perhaps 
the more oblivious to the pas- 
sage of Fate’s shuttle across 
the warp of life by reason of 
his strange and growing in- 
ability to perceive realities. 
He accepted Anne Ware as 
part of the design, forgetting 
that others less careless than 
he might watch, and that oppor- 
tunity is more valuable than 
the fruition of time. 

** And I am essentially mod- 
erm,” she repeated as if to 
herself. 
oA To each age its wonder 
and its beauty,” he quoted 
unthinkingly, answering her 
wish. Then, suddenly aware 
of what he said, he snatched 
a letter at random from the 
desk, and began hastily to 
dictate a reply to it. He 
paused presently with a 
grimace. ‘“‘I don’t seem able 
to collect my thoughts pro- 
perly somehow,” he exclaimed 
in disgust. 
to chase feathers in a March 
wind.” 

Her eyes surveyed him 
gravely from under full brows. 
“You want a rest, my friend.” 

The undertone of sympathy 
in her voice gave him a 
queer feeling of pleasure; but 
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he covered an instant’s em- 
barrassment with  triteness. 
*“‘ There’s no rest for the weary, 
I’m afraid.” 

“Never mind. If you will 
give me the main points, I 
can manage the rest.” 

It was not the first time 
recently that she had helped 
him in that way, and he 
accepted her offer the more 
eagerly for the reason that he 
was unpleasantly conscious of 
a@ sensation of fulness in his 
head as if the blood in the 
sinuses were slowly thickening. 
To him it approached most 
nearly the feeling of cessation 
that is wont to precede imme- 
diate sleep. This he fought 
against, and with lips still 
moving mechanically, fixed his 
eyes upon the rows of filing 
cabinets behind the girl in a 
last effort to concentrate his 
thoughts. And then, quite 
suddenly, rising from nowhere, 
came the bank of fog. The 
room and its contents were 
blotted out. He saw through 
a swirling cloud of vapour, 
with all the actuality of 4 
tangible thing, the mainsail of 
a ship. Latticed rigging, 4 
frayed rope quivering against 
a cloudless sky, were facts 
beyond dispute; and below 
them, sagging upon its yard, 
was the bleached canvas of the 
sail itself, with a jagged hole 
in it, whose edges seemed to 
smoulder blackly like burnt 
rags. At the moment he was 
unconscious of fear or even 
of surprise, only a curious 
excitement that effervesced and 
rose like bubbles in a glass of 
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wine from deep within him. 
That he was intimately con- 
cerned with the details before 
him he knew, and that some- 
thing of importance had hap- 
pened, or was about to happen. 
Then as his eardrums throbbed 
to what might have been a 
violent rush of sound, he 
clutched the arms of his chair 
and shut his eyes. He felt 
the floor under his feet heave 
and recede, and knew in place 
of the stimulating excitement 
an intense and paralysing fear 
—a fear that found its phy- 
sical reaction in a cold sweat of 
intolerable nausea. 

“What is it... oh, what 
is it? You are ill? ” 

A voice, with enough ten- 
derness in it to stir the passions 
of most men, aroused him. 
His eyes, opening, stared daz- 
edly at her. She was in the 
act of rising from her seat ; 
she had not even straightened 
herself. The experience must 
have occupied less than a frac- 
tion of this world’s time. 

He twisted dry lips into the 
semblance of a smile. “It’s 
nothing, Miss Ware. I’m all 
right ; only a bit tired, as you 
Said. Where was 1?” 

Her knowledge of his moods 
served her in good stead. She 
made no comment, but, re- 
suming her chair and pencil, 
gave him the information he 
asked for. Always quick, the 
manner in which she seemed 
to read his thoughts before 
they had time to form into 
words and leave his mouth, 
ow appeared almost uncanny. 
Nevertheless, it was nearly 
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eleven o’clock when he had 
dealt with the last of the 
letters on his desk, and, passing 
a hand wearily across his fea- 
tures, watched Anne Ware move 
to the door. With her fingers 
upon the handle, she turned 
to look at him. From the 
first her eyes had given him the 
idea of warmth ; as she spoke, 
they seemed to glow. 

“ It’s Saturday, Mr Emmet ! 
Why don’t you let me ring up 
that doctor friend of yours 
and make an appointment for 
this afternoon?’ While he 
hesitated, a bell upon the wall 
above him trilled imperatively, 
and, gathering a sheaf of papers 
from the desk, he stood up. 
**May 1? ” she insisted. 

“Oh, all right,” he said 
irritably. “Arthur Porte. 
Cavendish Square. You'll find 
his number in the book.” 

Some hours later Paul Emmet 
retraced his footsteps through 
the deserted shipping-room, and 
was glad when he emerged at 
last into the narrow street, to 
find it filled by a mist of sun- 
light that lay in opalescent, 
pools upon the oil-splashed 
pavement, and painted the 
facades of sooted buildings with 
palest saffron. Above grey 
roofs the sky was adrift with 
cirrus pink clouds. 

Emmet had not seen his 
friend since the latter’s de- 
mobilisation, and, pausing in 
the doorway of a lavishly 
equipped consulting-room, he 
suddenly realised that it was 
necessary to correct the mental 
image of one with whom he 
had discovered much in common 
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and liked well. Instead of the 
small figure in a crumpled 
tunic and stained khaki trou- 
sers, whose face gave the im- 
pression that he had been 
dragged out of bed in the cold 
hours of the morning to find 
himself confronted by some 
hideous task, Emmet saw a 
man perfectly poised and meti- 
culously accurate in attire. 

Arthur Porte sprang up from 
his desk, and as the hands of 
the two men clasped, both 
smiled at the unconscious use 
of an army nickname. 

““My dear Apostle, I was 
beginning to think you had 
forgotten me and our evenings 
in the ‘ Little Hospital.’ ”’ 

Shaking his head in protest, 
Emmet surrendered his hat 
and stick, and allowed himself 
to be pushed into a comfort- 
able chair. 

“TI have been terribly busy, 
Arthur. I left it to you.” 

“Me?” The other’s eyes 
twinkled. ‘‘Don’t you know, 
we are forbidden to tout for 
business. You still smoke too 
much, of course?” he con- 
finued, pulling out a drawer 
in the desk. “Try one of 
these. They cost more than 
in Valetta; but I can’t say 
they are as good.” 

He sat down, and Emmet 
watched him fill a disreputable 
.@alabash with long tapering 
fingers, whose extraordinary 
delicacy of touch was still 
present to his mind. 

“The last of my war vices, 
and the worst,” Porte smiled 
through a gout of smoke. “I 
can’t give it up. I wonder it 
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hasn’t damned my chances long 
ago .. . it’s so plebeian!” 

“* How are things with you ? ” 
Emmet asked, remembering the 
abrupt abandonment of a lab- 
oriously built-up practice in 
the early days of 1914. 

There was contentment in 
the other’s sigh. ‘‘I have been 
very lucky. And you, old 
chap? Are you still fighting 
Progress with the sword of 
Romance ? ” 

“Yes. Only I’m afraid the 
edge is a bit blunted nowa- 
days.” 

Porte studied the slender 
body, and the weary features 
with dark hair worn a shade 
too thick above a high fore- 
head deeply lined. The small 
mouth was sensitive as ever, 
the grey eyes as strangely 
introspective. 

**Isee. You have lost weight, 
Paul. What’s the trouble ? ” 

““Tdon’t know . . . age, per- 
haps.”’ The tone was bitter, 
and in the silence which fol- 
lowed, Emmet was acutely 
aware of keenness and sym- 
pathy in the eyes that scrutin- 
ised him. While he waited he 
endured all the sensations of 
@ naughty child in the presence 
of its nurse. He was relieved 
when the other spoke. 

“TI tell you what, Apostle. 
Let’s pretend you are just an 
ordinary patient. We can talk 
afterwards.” 

Fifteen minutes more, and 
Emmet subsided panting into 
his chair. Porte, astride the 
corner of the desk, resumed 
his pipe. 

“Nothing wrong with your 
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body. As to age, a man of your 
light build at thirty-four is not 
even fully mature. It’s your 
nervous tension gets me. To 
be quite frank, Paul, you seem 
all keyed up like a fiddle at a 
village concert. If you were 
an ordinary patient, I’d ask 
you some unpleasant ques- 
tions.” 

Emmet screened anxiety with 
a smile. ‘“‘And as it is, I 
don’t drug!” 

The other fingered the lobe 
of one ear thoughtfully. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose you try to explain what 
you do feel.” 

Leaning forward in his chair, 
his hands locked between his 
knees, his eyes frowning at 
the carpet, Emmet tried. To 
analyse things lacking in ap- 
parent substance is always diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, but he 
managed after a fashion to 
isolate some forms of the 
miasma that troubled him, and 
to give the listener a vague 
impression of the new sediment 
of fear that threatened to 
cloud the lenses of his brain. 
He ended with an account of 
his morning’s experience at the 
office. 

Porte laid aside his pipe 
and crossed his arms. ‘“ And 
you say the room went round 
and round ? ” he asked sharply. 

“T didn’t.” Emmet’s tone 
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was peevish, “I said the 
floor went up and down!” 

“All right. Have it your 
Own way,’ the other grinned. 
“There is nothing you can 
think of, bar malaria... no 
accident ? Ever fall off your 
horse ? ” 

The patient shook his head. 
“I was Mechanical Transport,” 
he said shortly. 

“So you were.” Porte slid 
from the table and walked 
over to the window. “It’s 
going to rain,” he remarked ; 
then passing a hand along his 
sleek head, he faced the room. 
“Well, Mr Emmet, I have 
considered your case, and, being 
more conscientious than diplo- 
matic, I am not going to give 
you any medicine. Officially 
I am merely going to tell you 
to stop your own work for a 
week, and come and see me 
next Saturday at the same 
time. Unofficially, Apostle,” 
he continued, touching his 
friend upon the shoulder, ‘‘ you 
are going to spend the rest of 
the afternoon and evening with 
me. As soon as I heard you 
were coming, I got seats for 
Daly’s. You'll be horribly 
bored, old thing, but I shall 
stand you a good dinner and 
drive you home in my new car 
after the show if you'll promise 
not to sneer too much ! ” 


i, 


Late the next afternoon, clad 
in a torn shooting-coat, baggy 
trousers, and carpet slippers, 
Emmet entered the sitting- 


room of his apartment on 
Cheyne Walk, to find a fire 
crackling in the grate and his 
favourite chair pulled up beside 
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it. The hours in bed had not 
refreshed him; he felt as if 
he were suffering from the 
reaction of some drug. Both 
limbs and head were unaccount- 
ably heavy, and he imaged 
his mind as @ morass where 
thought struggled to escape 
oblivion. He crossed slowly 
to the window, and, leaning 
a shoulder against the folded 
shutter, stared out through 
glass a-smear with oily drops. 
It was one of those days by 
means of which the English 
climate delights on occasion 
to tarnish the perfection of 
her summer; perhaps so that 
the children of her teeming 
cities and quiet valleys, wan- 
dering in desolate places, may 
find in the memory of this very 
whimsicality, a call to home. 
The tide was on the ebb, 
and the river showed as @& 
turbid stream pockmarked by 
rain. On the farther shore 
the wharfs loomed dimly 
through curtains of mist belly- 
ing before the gusts; and to 
the man at the window, their 
bleached foundations protrud- 
ing above the stretches of the 
mud flats, suggested old teeth 
from which the gums have 
shrunk. He watched a lone 
gull beating an erratic course 
against the wind, and saw in 
the street below a small child 
under a soaked umbrella, crawl- 
ing like some black-shelled mol- 
luse along the shelter of the 
Embankment. A moment after- 
wards both were gone. Only 
the sagging livid sky remained, 
and the rain driving in spray 
across the roadway. 





With a sudden shiver, Emmet 
turned back into the cheerful 
comfort of the room, and, 
throwing himself down on the 
chair, shook off his slippers, 
and extended his feet towards 
the blaze. The heat was very 
soothing, and he felt that he 
might have fallen into a doze, 
had not the sound of foot- 
steps ascending the stairs dis- 
turbed him. They stopped 
outside his door, the latch 
clicked, and as he lifted his 
head, the fragile, red-haired 
form of his landlady came in, 
calrying a tray. Simul- 
taneously he rose, and, taking 
the load from her, set it on the 
table. 

“Thank you,” she panted. 
*“‘ Lizzie has gone out.” 

“Surely it can’t be time to 
feed again,” he said peevishly. 

She reassured him. ‘‘ Now 
don’t get excited, Mr Emmet ! 
You needn’t eat till you want 
to. It is only just four. But 
Tony and I are going down to 
Dulwich to have tea with the 
couple who took over our shop, 
and I thought you wouldn’t 
mind if I left your supper 
ready. It is only cold chicken 
and salad, and those jam puffs 
you like. Il put the per- 
colator ready. You know how 
to work it. Only mind you 
turn out the lamp when you’ve 
made the coffee. Oh, and 
don’t let the fire out.” She 
smiled gently, and closed the 
door behind her. Her steps 
died away, and he was alone. 

He waited for the slam of 
the front door, finding the 
idea of being the sole occupant 
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of a deserted house not un- 
pleasant. It came at last, and 
while the echoes drifted like 
whispering voices through the 
floors above him, Emmet leant 
from his chair and broke the 
caked fuel to a blaze. Already 
the flame-light struggled in 
flickering combat with the 
shadows for possession of the 
ceiling and the walls. And 
on the window the grey dust 
of twilight seemed to lie thicker 
with each passing gust of wind. 
Gradually he came under the 
spell which silence weaves in 
empty buildings. His body 
wearily passive, his mind be- 
came @ pool where a detritus 
of memories and _ broken 
thoughts gathered like drift- 
wood on a leeward shore. He 
pictured the spartan bareness 
of the studio overhead tenanted 
by an old artist and a mongrel 
dog; and the spacious rooms 
on the ground floor, where 
Vulgarity paraded the rags of 
a@ dead passion among the lux- 
urious furnishings. Then all 
at once he saw the home where 
he was born and had lived, until 
it came to be sold to satisfy 
the debts of his father left 
behind at death. 

Ridiculously tall, one of a 
flat-fronted terrace uniform as 
& company of Grenadiers ; the 
simile had persisted in his 
childish mind, aided by the 
imagery of windows as fierce 
eyes that stared at nothing, 
and the rusted spear-points of 
the area railings. An interior 
with funereal hangings and 
hearse - like furniture, where 
naltow. stairs climbed from 
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mildewed cellars through eerie 
shadows to ghostly attics hung 
with cobwebs and tenanted by 
rats. And his parents... 
his father extraordinarily hand- 
some, in spite of a habitual 
gloom. A man who, careless 
of the future and its obliga- 
tions, had allowed himself to 
become obsessed by dreams of 
an inheritance which genera- 
tions before had been alienated 
to another branch of the family 
His mother, the beautiful Miss 
Geraldine ; so she was known 
throughout a country that for- 
gives all things to a perfect 
face, and so she had remained 
until she died. Just a surpass- 
ingly lovely child, who played 
with people as with dolls, and 
to whom marriage and mother- 
hood were but games of which 
one tired and forgot, to be 
remembered when the need 
recurred. She had danced her 
way through life, loving and 
being loved, sometimes wistful, 
but never sad. 

Paul Emmet shuddered as 
his mind bridged the years that 
ensued upon her death. Sordid 
horrible years, while his father 
drank and gambled away what 
little remained of his inherit- 
ance ; and a boy fed a starved 
brain with books and slaved 
at the cheap schooling for 
which another paid. In time 
his father died as he had lived, 
alone; and had been found 
one morning in the dingy 
library, leaning back in the 
high chair before his writing- 
table. To the son, then almost 
a man, the three objects stand- 
ing on the table had seemed 
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symbolic of a wasted life,—the 
picture of the mansion over 
which a cousin ruled, the minia- 
ture of the wife his father 
worshipped, and the token of 
his later years, a half-empty 
brandy bottle. It was upon 
the picture that the dead eyes 
were fixed, but their blankness, 
like the fallen jaw, appeared to 
speak of sudden realisation 
that such things were after all 
of no account. 

Now a grim smile contorted 
the features of his son as he 
thought over the next portion 
of his existence. The frantic 
fight to obtain employment in 
@ commercial world for which 
he was totally unfitted, his 
futile efforts at writing, and at 
length through the kindness 
of a stranger his connection 
with a newly-established pub- 
lishing house. Finally, the war, 
with all its waste and horror, 
seeming less hard to be borne 
than the fetters of discipline 
and eternal lack of privacy. 
Yet, after all, what did it 
amount to but the figment of 
an evil dream—a dream that 
had left him what he was... 
@ misfit in the present scheme 
of things. He stirred uneasily ; 
the air had grown chill. Kneel- 
ing on the hearth, he began to 
feed the smouldering fire with 
fresh coals. Around him was 
@ cave of shadow, the touch of 
whose walls he almost felt. 
The rain still beat like muffled 
drums upon the window-panes, 
now invisible in the darkness 
of the room. And the wind 
swept down the river with the 
noise of a multitude of rushing 





wings. Tongs in hand, he 
paused as a loose board creaked 
in the studio above his head, 
listened for a moment, then, 
grimacing, completed his task, 
and seated himself once more 
in the armchair. 

He watched the slow kindling 
of the coal, the softening of 
its edges into black and oily 
bubbles, and the spurts of 
violet-tinted flame. Occupied 
for the moment by present cir- 
cumstances, he asked himself 
why he alone of all those with 
whom he came into immediate 
contact should have failed, so 
far, to find the beauty of the 
current world, or even taste 
the pleasure that others knew. 
Arthur Porte, content if by 
unending labour he added a 
bare formula to the science of 
his craft, and Emmet’s own 
landlady, a childless mother 
giving unstintingly of her cheer- 
fulness and pathetically eager 
to lift the burdens of her neigh- 
bours on shoulders too frail to 
bear her own... these two 
were happy. But Joseph Her- 
man, striving continually to 
satisfy appetites that grew by 
feeding upon themselves . 
was he content? And Anne 
Ware, sympathetically con- 
scious of events as of per- 
sonalities, and dangerously fear- 
less of them both... what 
of her, he wondered. And 
immediately there came to him 
the bitter notion that had he 
been the ancestor whose name 
he bore, he would have found 
the courage to tell her what 
she meant to him... a light 
to guide through darkest hours, 
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a shrine of hope. Abrupitly, 
Paul Emmet’s mind swung like 
@ pendulum back into the past. 
Once more he beheld the 
domain which but for an old- 
time ideal of man’s honour 
he might have ruled. 

Built on a rise of ground, 
heading a little valley in the 
hills, a long low mansion flanked 
by towering oak and elm-trees. 
On one occasion only had he 
visited it, then as the son of 
@ younger and impoverished 
branch of the family, of which 
the present ruler was the head. 
Yet in imagination he stood 
again on the tesselated paving 
of the wide terrace, where the 
stone urns overflowed with vivid 
bloom, and the broad steps of 
the ‘‘Queen’s Stair” swept 
down from level to level of the 
shaven lawns, after the manner 
of an undulating river of ala- 
baster that only ceased at the 
lake, where lazy swans gathered 
to the children’s call. Beyond 
was the glory of the woods, 
flaunting their draperies of 
emerald and malachite to each 
sighing breath of wind. And 
in the distance the hills, mere 
mounds of shadow, dulling the 
lustre of a silken sky with 
purple mist. Formal gardens 
through which white peacocks 
strutted below clipped yews ; 
fountains that filled the quiet 
hours with frailest music ; and 
Statued nymphs stooping to 
clustering roses that drenched 
the air with unutterable sweet- 
hess . . . these things had been 
enchantment to the child. One 
image, however, was to haunt 
him almost to the exclusion of 
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the place itself: the memory 
of a level square of grass 
fringed by giant oaks, and 
hidden from the house by a 
tall hedge of rhododendrons. 
In the centre of this natural 
stage, let into the very earth 
itself, was a great cross of 
porphyry. Upon that sign and 
all it stood for, although he 
was not told it at the time, 
had the fortunes of the present 
owners risen. 

There, on one pallid dawn 
centuries before, a man had 
suffered the punishment he 
earned as the lover of a friend’s 
wife. There, in the flare of 
torches and as trembling fingers 
fumbled for the fragment of 
steel that still remained within 
his wound, he had died, soaking 
the soil he had betrayed with 
the blood they might not 
staunch. So a dynasty had 
ended ; while the ugly screams 
of a woman rose to meet the 
breaking day, and the feet of 
the horse that bore her hus- 
band into exile beat loudly on 
the stillness. 


The man’s descendant stirred 
in his seat before the fire, and 
@ moan, almost of pain, escaped 
his lips. A violent gust of 
wind tearing through space, 
and caught by the whirling 
cowl upon the roof, echoed 
down the chimney like the 
boom of some ship’s cannon. 
Dust belehed from the coals, 
and a cloud of acrid smoke 
rose like a screen between the 
grate and the man lying in the 
chair. Above it, as it thinned, 
he saw again, with all the 
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stencilled precision of a familiar 
thing, against an indurate sky 
.. . the mast of aship. Then 
while he stared, conscious of a 
curious sensation in one arm, 
and a horrid throbbing in 


The mast had fallen. And 
to the man who watched from 
the after-deck of the black 
ship, the sodden sail and webs 
of cordage trailing along the 
side of a crippled prey took on 
the likeness of some great sea- 
bird’s shattered wing. He was 
not to know that in its fall the 
ponderous ruin of wood and 
canvas had dismounted the 
last two serviceable cannon, or 
that the souls of their gunners 
were at the moment passing 
from beneath the wreckage. 
Abrupt and ghastly as their 
end was, the spectator, had 
he been aware of it, must have 
counted these men lucky, for 
the battle, if so piteous, so 
hopeless a defence might be 
called such, was Over; and the 
mercy of the spoilers was a 
thing more horrible than sudden 
death. 

Through vaporous eddies, the 
lingering fumes of burning 
powder, boats were dimly 
visible, impelled by the fury 
of men craving to wreck in- 
sensate vengeance and satiate 
their lust. But though he 
who leant against the taff- 
rail followed the progress of 
those known fiends in human 
shape, it was with the sardonic 
calm of an actor viewing from 


III, 


his head, the rigging flew 
asunder, and the bleached 
canvas of the sail bunched 
as to the grip of a giant 
hand. The mast itself swayed 
and fell. 







the wings a scene in which he 
had no part; and he listened 
apparently unmoved, while 
fierce yells and echoing ob- 
scenities foretold its climax. 

Well laid, the final piece to 
speak from the trapped mer- 
chantman had taken a more 
bitter revenge than its crew 
would ever know. Upon a 
heap of splintered wood and 
Tope, and within touch of the 
living, lay a corpse lacking 
the head and portion of a 
shoulder. Near-by another 
sprawled under an iron cylin- 
der, the bespattered metal of 
a dismounted carronade. Save 
for these grisly reminders of 
misspent lives cut short, the 
mate was alone; the rest of 
the company were gathered 
on the main-deck, cursing and 
jostling for position on the 
side after the manner of spec- 
tators at a cocking-main. He 
could hear the snarling chorus 
of their speech mingling with 
the groans of their wounded 
fellows and the ravings of a 
man who died. 

The smoke thinned slowly, 
blending with the refracted 
haze of a tropic day. And in 
obedience to some current, aD 
imperceptible stirring of un- 
fathomable depths, the two 
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vessels drifted closer. Meantime 
sharp attenuated sounds like the 
cracking of glass bubbles an- 
nounced a last frenzied effort 
to prolong resistance. Shots 
flicked the water into silvery 
spray about the boats that 
raced across an intervening 
space. A figure standing in the 
pinnace dropped, a second 
draped the stern, and a yelp 
of pain from the black ship 
told of a bullet finding a 
chance mark amidst the audi- 
ence along its rail. Almost in 
the same instant, the leading 
boat dashed alongside the prize ; 
the bellow of a great voice rose 
above a bestial howling; and 
the boarders, reduced by dis- 
tance to the similitude of apes, 
gained the deck. Winnowing 
in the glare of sunlight, a 
flash of naked steel cndured 
for minutes, the shrill wail of 
a tortured woman lasted but 
a second; the rest was silence, 
evil and hiding many things. 
Below its cap of bleached 
hair the dark countenance of 
the mate remained unaltered, 
save for a twitching of the 
nostrils that seemed to indicate 
ah emotionary reaction less of 
pity than contempt. All at 
once he glanced down, and 
moved his foot impatiently 
to avoid contact with that 
which crept over the pale 
Saffron of the planking from 
the headless one. Then moving 
lazily, a slothful grace bizarre 
in contrast with immediate sur- 
roundings, he took up a posi- 
tion near the deserted wheel. 
Standing on a carpet of shadow 
cast by empty sails, he wiped 
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the moisture from his face 
and neck, and, using a hand- 
kerchief of lace, daintily re- 
moved a spot of blood from 
the back of a slender hand. 
Above him, from the peak, 
the flag he followed hung limply 
like a funeral scarf upon a 
cross-end. To him, however, 
its lewd symbolism meant noth- 
ing: it was a rag; he thought 
of it as such. His eyes sur- 
veyed a world of blinding heat. 
An ocean imaged as a floor of 
molten lead, from which an 
impalpable steam ascended; a 
Sky devoid of colour, veined 
by jagged cicatrices; and in 
the West the sun huge as the 
horror of a fever... in alla 
panorama empty of life. There 
were no birds to fan the stag- 
nant air in flight; no fish to 
weave their iridescent pat- 
terns beneath the surface of a 
livid sea. The only sign of 
movement was a shark’s fin 
drawing the ripples after it in 
oily threads, as scenting the 
feast that was to come, it 
quartered the waste and circled 
the two ships. 

When presently the mate 
wheeled at a dull patter of 
bare feet, it was to perceive 
@ stunted individual approach- 
ing, over whose abnormal torso 
stretched a frilled shirt of 
finest linen, and whose pen- 
dulous calves were bare below 
soiled velvet breeches. At first 
glance the broad squat face 
was merely ugly; at second, 
the eyes small and vicious as 
a boar’s, and the blubbered 
looseness of a mouth, told their 
own tale. Such creatures had 
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brought good money in the 
days when kings kept mon- 
strosities to titillate their mor- 
bid humours. He straddled 
the deck before his officer, and 
spat accurately over the stern. 

“The cap’n ’s a-calling of 
ye, Mister Sleive! The gig be 
waiting to fetch ye across.” 

The mate nodded carelessly. 
“Tl go. And you, bo’sun, 
will see to it that those ’—he 
pointed to the human wreckage 
about the dismounted gun— 
“are cleared away and the 
deck swabbed down.” 

Prodding the hair on his 
chest with calloused fingers, 
the man shook a huge head 
doubtfully. “Best wait till 
the stuff be all aboard,’ he 
suggested. 

“You heard me!” The 
tone was no different from a 
moment before ; hands, loosely 
clasped, had not contracted. 
But the boatswain stepped back 
hurriedly, and, as the other 
advanced a pace, continued to 
retreat with an agility the more 
surprising in one whose move- 
ments were by nature slow and 
clumsy. 

“Not a man’ll stir,’ he 
muttered. “By thunder! 
There ain’t none o’ them 
as’ll.. .”’ he gasped, as, trip- 
ping over a coil of rope, he 
fell backwards against the rail, 
where, with arms hanging 
nearly to his knees, he re- 
mained watching the eyes above 
him. Passion spending itself 
in blood, savagery that guffaws 
at torture; such things he 
understood. The expression in 
the mate’s eyes was none of 


these, but something infinitely 
cold and merciless. And being 
three parts animal, the seaman 
was afraid—a terror that jarred 
his teeth together like casta- 
nets. 

“Now! At once!” said 
the mate quietly, and followed 
down to a boat that nosed 
the side ; to all intent oblivious 
of those who crowded back to 
make a path for him. 

Later, standing on the deck 
of the prize, he glanced around 
him in search of his captain, 
but failed to see: either the 
immense bulk of flesh or the 
flaming hair that marked him 
from all other men. Instead, 
he watched a ceaseless stream 
of figures staggering under bales 
of rare fabrics, silverware, cabin 
furnishings, and broken chests, 
whose contents, trailing the 
fouled planks with vivid silks 
and glistening satins, helped 
to make up the spoil of a 
ravished hull. Coarse jokes 
and senseless laughter filled 
the air, varied by curses as 
the men stumbled over the 
huddled carcasses, or kicked 
them to one side. Sleive, im- 
agining crazed children playing 
in a slaughter-house, shrugged 
his shoulders. Not even the 
group of prisoners, two blood- 
stained sailors and a weeping 
boy, wrung from him more 
than a brief stare. A single 
man may not stay the inevit- 
able... if he would. 

One thing, however, held 
his gaze and brought a new 
alertness to his carriage. Bound 
from throat to knees, lashed 
against the stump of main- 
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mast, was @ woman. Bruises 
upon a slender neck and swell 
of bosom, and the _ sleeve 
that hung in rags about a 
bare shoulder marred by purple 
streaks, gave evidence of pre- 
vious brutality. Apart from 
these details, there was nothing 
strange enough to awaken more 
than a slight curiosity at the 
absence of the captain, whose 
perquisite she of necessity must 
be. It was the woman her- 
self, the poise of her body, 
neither shrinking, nor drooped, 
but braced against the bonds, 
and the lack of fear upon 
blanched features, that drew 
him nearer so that he might 
examine more carefully one 
who seemed to be at least 
unusual. 

Its thin texture strained by 
the ropes, a gown of pale 
blue flowered material was as 
if moulded upon the delicate 
fulness of her limbs and the 
exquisite roundness of an un- 
corseted body, whose breasts 
were tensely frigid as a statue’s. 
Her face thrust downwards 
prevented Sleive from studying 
its detail, but he noted colour- 
less lips, and lashes a silken 
fringe upon her cheeks. The 
eyes themselves seemed closed, 
yet he received an impression 
that they stared fixedly at 
some object on the deck ; and, 
standing near, he tried to paral- 
lel his gaze with hers. All that 
he saw were feet straining to 
the loads borne by their owners. 
Bone and sinew, bulging spreads 
of fat; most carried suggestive 
Stains upon them, as if their 
masters had of set purpose 
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paddled like street urchins in 
the gutters of death. Satisfied 
after a moment that he had 
judged wrongly, the mate re- 
adjusted his focus. This time 
he found a sailor lying on his 
back with legs drawn up as 
if he slept, but in reality nailed 
by a boarding-pike on to the 
deck; and an elderly man still 
gripping @ cutlass in a nerveless 
hand. Then, in the seuppers, 
its full curves grotesquely fore- 
shortened by its distorted pos- 
ture, he perceived the body of 
awoman. The face was hidden, 
but a disordered quantity of 
grey hair spread like a shawl 
across contracted shoulders. He 
felt instinctively that he had 
discovered the object of the 
prisoner’s regard, and, acting 
on impulse, moved towards it, 
only to pause abruptly. 

‘*No! Oh, don’t touch her 
. . « let her rest.” 

Obeying a whisper rather 
than a cry, and without looking 
at the speaker, Sleive found a 
deserted corner, where he seated 
himself upon an upturned pow- 
der-keg. He propped his chin 
on clenched hands, and gazed 
in sudden moodiness at the 
pitch that bubbled up between 
the planking. 

A burst of stridulous mirth 
brought his head up sharply. 
The male prisoners and their 
guards were gone, and of the 
spoilers only a remnant re- 
mained, lounging about in care- 
less attitudes, amused; while 
two of their number prepared 
a comedy well suited to their 
present mood. The chief actor 
was magnificently built, and of 
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demoniac beauty. His black 
ringlets were bound by yellow 
ribbons, a silk kerchief ab- 
sorbed the sweat of naked 
flesh, and an embroidered petti- 
coat accentuated his length of 
muscled leg. Draped in uni- 
form fashioned for a much 
bigger frame, the other’s bony 
hands made lewd gestures, while 
his cadaverous features grinned 
from under a lace hat. These 
two posturing before the cap- 
tive were a travesty of humour, 
obscenity disguised as farce. 

**Behold! The Queen of 
the High Seas!” announced 
the thin man with an intense 
gravity, flourishing his hat and 
bowing to his companion. 
** Bite me! If there’s the equal 
o’ her for shape or handling, 
*bwixt here and Portsmouth 
Hard. An’ yet a maiden, 
gents! For why, sez you? 
Because .. .” 

A roar of laughter drowned 
the rest of the speech, only 
ceasing as the second actor 
performed an elaborate curtsey 
and addressed the prisoner in 
simpering tones. ‘“‘ Heed him 
not, sister, for so we are by 
virtue of our petticoats. When 
you have sailed a course or 
two with us, you will learn his 
unworthiness, save when full 
of liquor. For you, Senorita, 
I grieve, knowing how much 
you have to learn. How much 
even of the art of love.” He 
faced about. ‘‘ Embrace me, 
fool!’”? The other threw his 
arms about his fellow with an 
excess of ardour that provoked 
fresh merriment from the audi- 
ence. ‘See, dear sister! The 





first mystery; and I, Pedro 
Lopez, to teach it to you. 
Come! What is there to fear 
in a kiss between two women ? ” 
He stepped forward, only to be 
pulled back by his companion. 

“God rot you, Pedro! None 
o’ that ! Who are you to have 
the first? We'll draw lots; 
the one as wins to...” 

The Spaniard flung the hand 
from his arm. ‘“ Lots!” he 
growled, his features distorted 
by rage. “‘I take no chances. 
For me the taste of her mouth 
before the captain comes. Will 
you stop me, you maggot ? ” 

The thin man quailed at the 
savagery in the voice; and 
the Spaniard, drawing closer 
to the woman, paused to wipe 
his lips with an exaggerated 
gentility which the lust in his 
eyes denied. 

Such was the instant when 
the mate rose with a delibera- 
tion that boded ill to the 
jesters. There was no need 
for him to interfere, however, 
for the two men suddenly 
shrunk away, and the audience 
flew apart before the rush of a 
colossal figure, whose size and 
thick coating of red hair on 
face and arms gave him the 
semblance of a human mam- 
moth. It was the captain. 
He caught the actors by the 
nape of their necks, holding 
them as a schoolmaster might 
grip a couple of naughty chil- 
dren. ‘“‘Dog’s blood! Who 
talks of kisses?’ he roared. 
His own enormous features 
spread in diabolical derision, 
he glared at one and then 
the other. “By the thumbs 
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of God! ye’ll have your {fill 
o’ fondling afore I finishes with 
you. So, my lads!” And in 
spite of their wild struggles, 
he cracked the two men’s heads 
together, and flung them back 
amongst their comrades. 

Jeers and comments died 
away as the captain raised a 
threatening arm. ‘‘ Who gave 
you leave to lie around o’ 
here? ’’ he shouted. “Into 
the boats with you, ye swabs ! 
Unless ye’d swim for it ! ” 

They broke before him, 
scrambling over the bulwarks 
and down the pendent ropes 
with ludicrous haste. And, 
turning, their leader’s glance 
rested on the sombre figure 
standing to one side. “‘ And 
what may you be doing aboard, 
Mister Mate, eh?” he de- 
manded wickedly. 


“You sent for me,” Sleive 
responded easily. 

The giant clawed his beard. 
“So I did,” he acknowledged 


harshly. “To keep an eye 
on this here find o’ mine. 
Finely you’ve done it! What 
ailed you that ye didn’t clap 
a stopper on the mouths of 
those brutes ? ” 

“IT was about to!” 

“You were?” the captain 
smiled grimly. ‘‘ Well, maybe 
it’s as good ye didn’t, seeing as 
we’ve lost enough hands as it is.” 

He pressed a heavy palm 
on the shoulder of his mate, 
and with his head on one side 
waved a finger at the prisoner, 
whose eyes were closed, and 
in whom the only sign of life 
was the leap of a pulse on the 
whiteness of her neck. ‘ And 
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what do you think o’ that for 
treasure? Who'd a’ thought 
to find the like on a lousy 
trader. Have you ever seen 
the match o’ her?” 

He broke off and moved to a 
position fronting his perquisite. 
His thumbs sunk in the scarlet 
sash about his middle, his great 
paunch heaving as he rocked 
upon his heels, it seemed as if 
both face and body swelled 
with the realisation of his luck. 

To Paul Sleive, suddenly 
mindful of his classics, came 
@ memory of Andromeda and 
the Sea Monster; only in this 
instance, as he told himself, 
there was lacking a Perseus 
to save his victim from her 
fate. In a curious silence he 
heard the splash of oars from 
a retreating boat now half-way 
between the two vessels, and a 
low murmur rising from the 
crew of one that waited, out 
of sight of whatever might 
happen on the deck until too 
late to interfere. Some strange, 
and to him unwonted, impulse 
caused a hand to creep towards 
the weapon at his side, but 
before his fingers had even 
touched the hilt, they fell 
away, and the corners of his 
mouth lifted in a sneer at self 
as the captain spoke again— 

** Well, mistress, still of the 
same mind ? ” 

Drooping lids flickered, pale 
lips parted. ‘‘ Yes.” The voice 
was toneless. 

The captain threw back his 
head, and a huge fist thudding 
upon his chest echoed like a 
maul upon a cask. “By the 
soul of Christ, that’s the lass 
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for me!” He lowered his 
head and stared at the mate. 
“¢ And here’s a witness to make 
all ship-shape, by gum!” he 
cried. ‘‘ Hark ’e, Paul! Her 
and me has struck a bargain. 
There’s to be no suiciding; no 
fool tricks o’ that sort. She’s 
to come aboard of her own free 
wish . . . no hazing, but just 
as if she was a proper slap-up 
bride . . . that’s for her. An’ 
in return, I gives her the run 
of the ship and a share in all 
we takes. And if we gets 
kind o’ tired of each other, as 
the best will, I reckon, why, 
then, she is to be set ashore 
with her share, and free to go 
wheresomever she pleases.” 
The words ended in a loud 
chuckle. 

For the first time in many 
days the features of Paul 
Sleive betrayed emotion. In- 
effable contempt, extreme 
puzzlement, and something 
deeper and less to be defined, 
followed one another across his 
face and vanished, leaving but a 
mask set to a new intentness. 

Drawing a dirk from his 
sash, the captain stooped to- 
wards the woman. “I'll take 
a hansel of you, sweetheart,” 
he said cheerfully, “and then 
I'll cut you free.” He set 
his mouth, with its tangled 
growth of hair, to the smooth 
shoulder, and kissed it with 
what was for him an unusual re- 
straint and gentleness. Sleive’s 
scrutiny, for all its keenness, 
failed to detect even a tremor 
of her body. Her eyes stared 
straight before her, and all 
that he saw was a fold of the 


gown twitch, as if the fingers 
of a bound hand had closed 
convulsively upon it. Severed 
ropes fell with a soft sound to 
the deck, and she steadied 
cramped limbs by grasping at 
her captor’s arm. 

Almost at the same moment 
the planking under their feet 
quivered, rose, and tilted to 
a violent lurch of the vessel ; 
and from deep within her an 
ugly gurgling made itself heard. 
Snatching the woman up in 
his arms, the captain sprang to 
the side. ‘‘ Below there!” he 
shouted ; ‘‘ steady the ladder, 
and make ready to shove off!” 

While he awaited his turn 
the mate glanced about him. 
The prize was settling fast. 
A threshing of waters in the 
hull grew louder and more 
ominous ; and the slant of the 
deck increased until the detritus 
upon it began to shift and roll ; 
the dead to slide grotesquely 
towards the scuppers. Not 
before a shout of warning 
roused him did he move, and, 
putting a hand upon the shat- 
tered bulwarks, vault over and 
drop lightly among an im- 
patient crew. 

The black ship had drifted 
farther from its victim, and 
the distance was not lessened 
by oarsmen, who, reacting to 
the inertia of a stifling noon, 
pulled sluggishly, their furtive 
eyes upon the woman by their 
captain’s side. Of the three 
persons in the stern-sheets, only 
Paul Sleive kept his head turned 
to watch the doomed merchant- 
man find a grave. He had 
seen many vessels suiler a like 
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fate, but the passing of this 
one, for some unknown réason, 
fascinated him. The very slow- 
ness with which she sank, 
plumes of spray that rose to 
a sudden lurch, and reflected 
sunlight as the water swathed 
her decks. Heralded by a 
crash of rending timbers and 
a weird and prolonged sibilance 
as if some Titan mourner sighed, 
the end came unexpectedly. 
For an infinitesimal fraction of 
time, the sea gaped open in a 
long and sinister pit, whose 
edges seemed curved walls of 
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glittering green ice, and above 
which, like a pointing finger, a 
topmast showed. Then the 
sides rushed in upon each 
other, met, broke in a high 
ridge of boiling foam, and fell. 
And all that remained was a 
cask or two dancing like corks 
amongst giant bubbles, and a 
scum of wreckage spinning on 
@ Swirl of waters. Of the dead 
there was no trace; only the 
darting fins of the sea-ghouls 
vanished as they gathered to 
a feast their masters had pro- 
vided. 


IV. 


Captain and mate found their 
crew in high good - humour. 
Split into loud-voiced gesticu- 
lating groups, they wrangled 
over their share of the spoil 
that was piled in a huge mound 
of striated colour in one corner 
of the main-deck, or argued 
concerning the fate of their 
captives, who knelt together, 
oblivious of the laughter as of 
the jeers of those about them. 
The eldest prisoner had his 
arms around the neck of the 
boy, to whom he whispered ; 
while near-by their companion 
crouched, rigid as a cataleptic, 
a thin trickle of saliva escaping 
from the corners of his gaping 
mouth. There was no doubt 
as to their end. Had they 
need of proof, they found it in 
the long and narrow plank 
that, firmly lashed in place, 
projected over the side. Fash- 
ioned of dark wood, it showed 
@ high polish, given it by the 


shuffling feet of a multitude, 
whose only path of escape from 
torture it had proved. 

Paul Sleive had expected 
that the captain, loth to 
expose his new-found treasure 
to the jealous gaze of the 
crew, would be in haste to 
bestow her in the privacy of 
the cabin. But to his surprise, 
on returning from a hurried 
tour to make certain that his 
previous orders had been 
obeyed, he found that the 
woman had evidently other 
views, for she was seated on 
one of the two chairs set in 
the shade of the stateroom 
doorway. The captain occu- 
pied the other, his sullen stare 
alternating from his companion 
to the inquisitive faces of the 
men gathering in a semicircle 
across the deck and back again. 
Trivial in itself, the incident 
yet seemed to the mate’s mind 
evidence of a sudden infatua- 
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tion, and boded strangely for 
the future. He straddled the 
breach of a near-by gun and 
studied her as she leant back 
in the chair, her hands inert 
upon her lap, and her eyes 
so veiled by long lashes that 
it was impossible to decide 
whether she watched or dozed. 
Living as he did among the 
inmates of a moral pest-house, 
and hardened as he had become 
to desires so infamous that 
they exceeded the bounds of 
mere perversion, Sleive yet 
found himself unable to under- 
stand the actions of this woman. 
When he had first seen her, 
lashed to the mast in the guise 
of a sacrifice to an unjust 
Fate, he had been conscious 
of something that approached 
nearer pity than anything he 
had known since, driven by 


that most terrible of goads, a 
faith betrayed, he had adopted 


his present life. Then he had 
thought of her as a weak thing 
dazed by horror, and moribund 
through fear; and, judged by 
such causes, had seen little in 
her bargain to surprise him. 
But now, when it was apparent 
that she had prevailed against 
the captain’s wishes, and re- 
mained like a great lady at a 
hanging, to watch the hideous 
finish of the day’s work, he 
deduced from the fact an added 
proof of the innate vileness of 
her sex. He told himself that 
he might dismiss her from his 
mind, but racial curiosity had 
still to play its part. 

Careless of the prisoners, 
who, jerked to their feet, were 
at the instant being driven to 
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the centre of the stage, the 
mate let his gaze range slowly 
over the serried mass of an 
impatient audience. Every 
race, every shade of human 
colour from calcined black, 
through browns and sickly yel- 
lows, to the cinereous tinged by 
purple of a bastard mulatto, 
were typified. Squat viperous 
faces of Asiatics, old and pas- 
sionless as vice itself; ape-like 
negroes, licking their lips and 
showing the white of eyes that 
rolled in anticipation of the 
scene to come; the swarthy 
southern strain, quick of move- 
ment and shrill-voiced with 
excitement ; and the northern, 
grim and silent, more callous, 
most to be dreaded of them all 
—such composed a scum of 
human existence which the toil- 
ing claws of evil had gathered 
year by year, to cast as a 
lewd jest in the mouth of a 
world that prated of its purity 
and faith in a just God. 
Sudden stillness, stressed by 
@ muttered conversation be- 
tween the captain and the 
boatswain and the monotonous 
sobbing of the youngest cap- 
tive, warned Sleive that the 
play was called. He yawned 
as @ grey-bearded man with 
bowed legs and a back hunched 
by unending labour obeyed 
the beckoning finger of his 
captor, and stepped forward. 
“Over old for fighting, or 
for women, but spry enough 
to do his trick an’ take his 
liquor !”’ The words, said half 
aloud, stirred a ripple of merri- 
ment among the audience. 
“What say you, my lad, to 
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joining us? Say the word an’ 
you’re a free man! Ay, by 
God! And take your share 
with the rest here in all that’s 
going. Why, a year or two an’ 
you'll be serving drinks in 
your own house like any gentle- 
man! Speak up, lad! Shall 
we put the oath to you ? ” 

The seaman’s gnarled hands 
twitched below their fastening, 
but the crinkled leather of his 
face remained unaltered. 

““Man and boy, I’ve sailed 
the sea these forty year, an’ 
@ mort o’ wickedness I seen, 
burnin’s, killin’s, ay, an’ worse ! 
But ...’—anger leant the 
coarse speech a curious dignity 
—‘I ain’t a one to foul me 
timbers with the likes 0’ ye. 
.-- Damn yez for a lot 0’ 
bloody pirates.... Ill have 
no truck with sich! T'll go 
clean, so I will! Ye...” 
His quavering tones ceased 
abruptly as the hand of the 
boatswain took him with brutal 
force across the mouth, and 
hurled him backwards. 

Their very numbers, and an 
insane ferocity that tore and 
battered at anything that 
offered an object for their 
lust, defeating their own ends, 
the rest fell upon the prostrate 
body with howls of rage. 
Nevertheless, the prisoner might 
have come to his end through 
untold agonies upon the deck, 
had not the captain, who 
watched with the eager gaze 
of one who sees a pack of 
favourite hounds setting about 
@ rat, lifted his voice. ‘‘ Avast 
there! There’s more guts to 
him than I reckoned. Let the 


old fool drown an’ he wants 
to. What’s left o’ him ’ll need 
a wash, by God! Set him on 
the plank.” 

They dragged him up, the 
wreck of what a moment before 
had been a man, and, tying a 
rag about his eyes, stood him 
on the greasy board that bridged 
Eternity. By some instinct 
that survived the mauling, his 
feet gripped the edges of the 
wood. Balanced swaying, just 
beyond the bulwarks, he broke 
into an agonised screech. “Is 
ye there, missie ? ”’ 

“IT am here!” The voice, 
clear as the ring of thin glass, 
partially quieted a frenzied 
crew. 

“Then God ha’ mercy on 
ye! Kill yerself afore he throws 
ye to them!” 

Roaring like a beast, the 
captain sprang from his seat. 
But even as he moved, the old 
seaman shambled rapidly along 
the plank, reached the end, 
stumbled, and flung wide his 
arms. For a fraction of time 
he hung a tortured thing cruci- 
fied in space before he fell, 


‘and, in the storm of shouts 


that drowned a splash, met 
his death. Some minutes later 
the boy followed in the foot- 
steps of his shipmate. Tear 
stains upon a blindfold face, his 
immature body proudly tense, 
he trod, though he knew it not, 
a way of unexpected mercy. 
There remained the third 
prisoner . . . a miserable crea- 
ture with a deformed leg, the 
countenance of a sheep, and 
pupils whose low cunning were 
now replaced by the dull glaze 
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of abject terror. Sleive had 
seen in him one whose end 
was inevitable. Not even when 
he saw the woman lean and 
whisper to her companion did 
he believe it possible for him 
to live. He watched him drag 
himself forward upon his knees 
to where the captain sat, the 
chatter of his teeth only louder 
than his snivelling. 

“Hark ’e, man; can you 
cook?” His hands upon his 
thighs, his head sunk between 
a huge spread of shoulder, the 
speaker grinned. 

“Y—yes, m—my lord!” 
stammered the other, and, see- 
ing a chance of cheating the 
death he dreaded, broke into 
wild praise of himself, de- 
livered with a servility that 
must have passed as ludicrous 
had it not betrayed a cowardice 


beyond the imaginations of 
sane men. 

Amid wild bursts of laughter 
from the audience, the captain 


cut him short. ‘“‘ Hi, George 
Kane! Gi’ him the oath! 
An’ he misses a word, I'll see 
to it he lacks a tongue to 
finish with !”’ 

The quartermaster, a pock- 
marked Englishman with a 
broken nose, advanced briskly, 
and in a nasal sing-song began 
to recite the ribald blasphemies 
that served the purpose of 
initiation. At the first note 
Paul Sleive turned to the 
woman. To him there seemed 
a warning in the spasmodic 
quiver of her throat, and the 
queer hesitation of her breath- 
ing. He touched her lightly 
on the shoulder. 
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“The play is over, lady,” 
he said coldly. ‘There is 
only the Epilogue, and it is 
over long. Shall I show you 
to the cabin? You will need 
to rest before we dine.” 

She started. Her eyes met 
his, and under other circum- 
stances he would have thought 
they held an extremity of fear 
and loathing. Now he dis- 
missed the suspicion as she 
rose slowly to herfeet. ‘“‘ Thank 
you, I am a little weary.” 

Following her within and 
leaning with arms crossed 
against the doorpost, he waited 
while she sank among the 
cushions of a wide couch that 
filled one side of a spacious 
interior. ‘‘ Here,” he said, when 
he had given her time to absorb 
her surroundings, “ we live and 
eat. It surprises you ? ” 

“Tt is unexpected and... 
and beautiful,” she answered. 
“These things ”—she motioned 
in turn to the hanging lamps of 
beaten silver, the gilded mirrors, 
the rare pictures, and still more 
exotic hangings, that with 
Eastern rugs transformed a 
ship’s cabin into the likeness 
of some palace chamber— 
“these things have each their 
history ? ” 

“The spoils of war!” 
spoke brusquely. 

' “Yes. You would call it 
80 . . . Of course,” she said, as 
if in thought. 

“Or the rewards of rapine, 
murder, and worse, if you prefer 
it,’’ he taunted. 

But she answered him in- 
consequently. “Iam Johanna 
Sedley.” 


He 
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He bowed. ‘‘ As for me, the 
name Paul Sleive will serve.” 

“You mean,” she retorted 
with quiet emphasis, ‘that 
there was once a gentleman 
who cast aside an honoured 
name ?” 

“IT mean ”’—his voice was 
harsh—‘“‘ there was once a fool 
who bore another. He died 
long since.” 

** While you...?” 

He moved lazily to the 
table, and, resting his hand 
upon it, looked down at her. 
** You have seen the man whose 
orders I obey and the pack we 
lead. Pirates is the cleanest 
epithet we earn.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘‘ You ask many 
questions, Miss Sedley.”’ 

“But you will bear with me 
if I ask another? ” 

**T am listening.” 

She raised her head and 
looked at him with dark eyes, 
whose expression startled him 
only less than the question 
that followed. ‘‘ Why did you 
not kill me, as you thought to 
do while we three were alone 
upon that . .. the deck? ” 

For once habit availed him 
nothing; he could not hide 
the amazement. ‘You knew 
then! But how? I...” 

**T felt it,’’ she replied softly. 
“I am glad you stayed your 
hand.” 

“I wonder if she will say 
the same a month from now ? ” 
Meant as a grim comment to 
himself, it was overheard. 

“I think so, Mister Sleive ! 
And I am not one to change 
my mind.’”’ She left the couch, 
and gathering the torn portions 


of her gown together, held them 
in slender fingers. ‘‘ You spoke 
of rest ? ’ she murmured. 

‘Your room is there!” He 
pointed at fine draperies closing 
an entrance in one corner of 
the stern. 

She gazed in the direction 
he indicated. ‘‘ The other is 
yours ?” 

If he was puzzled by flicker- 
ing colour over a rounded 
throat, he did not betray it. 
“When I use it. The nights 
are hot . . . Isleep on deck!” 
Waiting until her hands touched 
the curtains, he said in a tone 
loud and insistent, “I, too, 
have a question I would ask.” 

She did not turn her head. 
One word escaped her. 
6eé Yes sf 29 

** That woman ... the 
woman by the side. Who 
was she ? ” 

The rings clashed upon their 
pole, the hangings swayed ; 
and he was alone, with the 
barely audible answer to his 
demand echoing through his 
brain. “She was... my 
mother.” To Sleive it seemed 
that as he trod the shimmering 
rugs with noiseless feet, he 
heard behind him a dull sound 
like to that a falling body 
makes. 

Meantime, with all its hideous 
clamour, its hours of unutter- 
able agony and obscene comedy, 
day passed in a frown across 
the face of Time. Symbolic 
of the Eternity which outcasts 
wilfully provoked, the sun set 
in a lurid sky. And night, 
rising from the  soundless 
caverns of the ocean, assumed 
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strange shapes of pallid mist 
that closed about the ship. 
Then, and then only, did Paul 
Sleive, weary of body and 
unaccountably disturbed in 
mind, cease his endless pacing 
of the poop, and seek the cabin. 
Behind him he left a helms- 
man, who, for all his courage 
by day, now glanced fearfully 
over his shoulder at towering 
wraiths of fog that followed 
in the wake of the drifting 
vessel like a dread company 
of murdered souls, and who 
muttered curses to still his 
conscience as he fingered the 
spokes of a wheel that seemed 
bewitched. In their quarters 
forward, by the lights of smok- 
ing lanterns, the crew quar- 
relled and laughed, swore or 
gambled on their shares, or 
drank themselves into the obli- 
vion that served them for 
earthly happiness. 

At another time the scene 
which greeted Sleive as he 
paused in the entrance of 
the stateroom could not have 
failed to stir the sardonic 
humour that was particularly 
hisown. Where he had thought 
to find an orgy, he saw what 
was at least the illusion of 
dignity; where he had ex- 
pected to watch a man bestial 
in his cups, he discovered one 
who was almost a stranger to 
him. Only the bulk of flesh 
and the growth of hair on the 
face and hands remained of 
that which a few hours pre- 
viously had seemed a loathsome 
symbol rather than a human 
being. The captain’s beard 
was newly trimmed, his gross 
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body clothed in a sprigged 
waistcoat of pale lavender, and 
his arms covered by full sleeves 
of finest lawn. On his throat, 
exposed as he turned to smile 
at the woman who sat beside 
him, was rare lace pinned by 
a jewelled brooch. Still unseen 
by the occupants of the cabin, 
Sleive studied the worker of 
this miracle, for so it appeared 
tohim. His first glance brought 
the realisation that his leader’s 
perception of womanhood was 
truer than his own. This 
woman, proudly erect in the 
carved chair, was not fair but 
lovely, the sculptured reality 
of a world’s ideal. With all 
the spoil of half a hundred 
ships and towns to choose 
from, she had selected a plain 
gown of black satin, from 
which, as from a plinth of 
shadow, rose the crescent swell 
of her breasts, white and soft 
as sea foam in the sun, and 
the immaculate wonder of her 
arms and shoulders. Above 
the pale face, with its vivid 
lips and languorous compelling 
eyes, the lacquered hair was 
drawn tightly back, and bound 
by a chaplet of small pearls. 
The meal was almost at an 
end. All that remained upon 
the table were the tall flagons 
of wine, rubiate or quivering 
gold, the cups of precious metal 
carved and fluted, the finger- 
bowls of cut-glass whose opales- 
cent facets caught and held 
the light, and a broad salver 
of fretted silver on which lay 
a@ heap of tropic fruits. These 
latter formed a riot of gorgeous 
colour against the pallid tex- 
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ture of the table-cloth. Clus- 
tered purple and pendent jade ; 
rawest reds and chrome yellows; 
luscious pink and translucent 
white, stained by ebony seeds, 
cried their beauty above the 
stilted folds of pictured tapes- 
tries, the insolent splendour of 
Chinese brocades, and the bar- 
baric hues of oriental rugs. 
So much Sleive saw under the 
radiance of the chained lamps, 
whose reflections showed upon 
polished mirrors in amber dust. 
Then he advanced into the 
room, his dark clothes seeming 
to give him the appearance of 
@ mourner at a feast. 

Aware of his presence, the 
captain beat the table with 
his fist until the vessels clashed 
like cymbals. “Here he 
comes!” he cried excitedly. 
“'He’s here, by gum! What 


ailed you, shipmate, that you 
forgot your stomach up to 
now ? You’ll want some food.” 

“TI am not hungry,’ Sleive 
answered quietly, taking the 


vacant chair. “Fruit and a 
glass of wine are all I need 
to-night.”” He helped himself 
from one of the flagons, and, 
choosing a gilded sphere, began 
Slowly to peel it. While he 
ate, he listened carelessly to 
his leader’s voice, explaining 
the surpassing qualities of the 
vessel he owned and the diffi- 
culties attendant on handling 
& crew such as he commanded. 

“They ain’t got so great a 
love for me, maybe,’ he 
chuckled; ‘but they trusts 
me, an’ that’s what matters. 
Paul here is different! There 
ain’t one of them as wouldn’t 
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stick a knife in him any day 
if it weren’t for the scare he’s 
put in them; eh, Paul? ” 

“Tt has no interest for me 
what they think,” said the 
other coldly. 

The captain showed impa- 
tience. ‘“‘ What’s come to you, 
man? [I ain’t seen you the 
like you are since the night 
we took San Juan, an’ you got 
athwart the whole crew. By 
the soul o’ God, you were 
closer to death that time... 
closer nor the hairs on a dog’s 
tail, I reckon !”’ 

** Perhaps.” 
was calm. 
die.” 

‘No! An’ you saved the 
church and its pack of shaveling 
priests. Why... well, Ill 
not say a word. I got my 
snack and to spare! There 
were some nice pickings.” He 
flicked a thumb against the 
golden chalice that held his 
wine, and as a trailing chime of 
sweetness filled the air, ad- 
dressed the woman. “I can 
see him yet, standing cool as 
a play-actor on the steps, with 
the old bishop and the rest 
behind him yowling like a 
litter o’ stuck hogs. Ay, an’ 
the men screaming mad drunk 
like a pack o’ wolves, shouting 
to Paul here to come down into 
the hull o’ the church an’ see 
what they wouldn’t do to 
him ! 99 

“Yes?” she prompted, as 
he paused to stare curiously at 
the impassive countenance of 
his mate. 

Rising hugely the chest fell 
to a sigh, the head nodded 


Sleive’s tone 
“But I didn’t 
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solemnly. “He came! By 
the body o’ Christ, he came, 
an’ quicker nor they reckoned ! 
Ay, two men dead and a round 
dozen badly hurted it cost the 
ship afore he finished with 
them.” The speaker raised 
his goblet and emptied it. 
“*D’you wonder they fear him, 
sweetheart ? And he followed 
them an’ drove them back 
aboard, which no man as lives 
could ha’ done that night but 
him. An’ they set on burning 
the palace and roasting the 
bishop and the lousy governor.” 
He thumbed a fruit until it 
burst, and frowned at his mate. 
“You're a strange man, Paul 
Sleive ! Cursed if I can fathom 
the ways of you. Some day 
I doubt but you’ll cross me, an’ 
then...” He glanced at 
his perquisite, and from her to 
his mate, then leant over the 
table, his eyes hot as blown 
coals. “By God! If I were 
sure,” he whispered savagely, 
“Td tear you as I would a 
dog! Ay, an’ fix the bits to 
the side for the crew to spit 
at.” 

“This is no time to pick a 
quarrel!” Sleive’s tone was 
ice to the other’s fire. ‘‘ You’re 
@ fool, Peter Schenke! I am 
a friend, and to prove my words 
I’ll give you a toast, and then 
I'll play to you both.” 

Rage vanished on the instant 
in a gust of mirth. “ Play 
then, old lad, and we'll cry 
quits. Maybe I was over 
hasty.” 

Paul Sleive lifted a long- 
stemmed glass and balanced it 
delicately, looking from the 
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man to the woman with a 
strange flicker in his eyes. 
“I drink,” he said softly, 
“to the last act of a curious 
play, whensoever and whereso- 
ever it may end.” 

Her lips touching the rim 
of a cup, the woman set it 
down so hurriedly that the 
contents splashed over her hand 
and wrist, and dripped upon 
the cloth. For a moment the 
captain stared at the stain as 
if it fascinated him. “‘ Blood! 
More blood!” he muttered, 
and, bending his head until 
its coarse hair brushed the 
white arm, seared a cool skin 
with kisses ; while Sleive fitted 
the sections of a carved ivory 
flute together and pressed it 
to his lips. The music that 
sprang from under his tripping 
fingers was a heritage of the land 
that had given him birth. Old 
as the heather hills that echoed 
it on gala days, young as the 
hearts at a marriage feast when 
the great halls awoke to the 
maddening reel, quick as the 
twinkling feet of Youth whose 
pace it set, gay as its breath- 
less laughter and wild cries, 
the rhythm carried intoxica- 
tion beyond the fumes of 
alcohol. 

Lifting a congested face, 
the captain guffawed. ‘The 
devil’s in it!” he chuckled. 
“That’s the tune! They'll 
never let you rest in hell, Paul, 
lad ; you’d wreck the place, 








by gum!” 

But it was upon the woman 
that Sleive kept his gaze. She, 
too, responded to the glamour 
of the music. 


Her full lips 
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quivered to a smile, and, above 
cheeks flushed by wine, her 
eyes shone like those of one 
all at once aware that a com- 
plete surrender to the present 
may obliterate the past. She 
drained the cup the captain 
handed her, and, with the smile 
lingering upon her lips, yielded 
her body to him as he drew her 
from the chair on to his knees. 
The player averted his glance, 
and let it rest upon the open 
windows of the stern, where 
curtains fanned to an unfelt 
wind. And gradually the music 
changed its character, as if 
responding to the thoughts of 
those within the cabin. To 
tireless fingers the silver keys 
still throbbed, but now the 
laughing notes they had uttered 
became lost in something not 
to be defined ; something that 
belonged to all rhythm, was yet 
less innocent than mirth, more 
ancient than any dance. In 
time, shifting his seat to face 
his audience, Sleive watched a 
great hand close about the 
roughness of a jewelled chalice 
brimming with dark wine. He 
saw it held to a sagging mouth, 
and tilted until the contents 
ran in scarlet threads down 
the pale curve of a flaccid 
throat, to form in ugly marks 
upon @ bosom from which the 
gown had slipped. Then as 
the chalice fell unheeded to 
the floor, and bearded features, 
evil as Sin itself, stooped above 
those from which all sem- 
blance of consciousness had 
vanished, Paul Sleive shut his 
eyes. 

It was ended, the task which 
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he had set himself ; and though 
his fingers continued to caress 
the flute, its harmony no longer 
held a purpose, save to soothe 
the riot of his thought. Now 
as he played he forgot reality 
in the images that rose within 
his mind. Rugged headlands 
cloaked by drifting cloud, about 
whose base the sullen waves 
broke unceasingly in towering 
sheets of spray, and from whose 
crevices the harsh cries of sea- 
birds echoed to the sky. Smil- 
ing valleys awash with sun- 
shine, where lime-white cottages 
were built upon the slopes of 
gentle hills. Desolate bogs, 
awakening only to the flights 
of duck, or the call of curlew 
through the mists of' dawn. 
Melancholy lakes, girt by dark 
pine; and purple moorlands, 
where the drone of bees filled 
the long hours of a summer 
day. These things were mem- 
ory, and as they passed, the 
music also died in notes fragile, 
exquisite like the song of a lark 
calling from the frosty skies of 
early morning. 

Between heavy lids the 
dreamer peered at the pair 
his melodies had bewitched ; 
at a man whose bestial head 
nodded above his swollen 
paunch, and a woman that lay 
within the angle of a massive 
arm, a weary Bacchante in a 
Satyr’s clutches. 

The captain stirred, and an 
expression new to his mate 
played across features moist 
with sweat as he stared down 
at the spoil which fate had 
given him. ‘‘ Asleep, by gum!” 
he whispered. ‘‘ Asleep, and 
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sweetly as a babe.” He rose, 
and stood swaying slightly with 
the limp body cradled in his 
grasp. ‘‘ Would you change 
with me, Paul Sleive? ” Her 
weight balanced on his palms, 
he held the woman out to the 
motionless figure at the table. 
Rucked on a jewelled garter, 
full skirts exposed the smooth 
perfection of scarlet, silk-clad 
limbs ; and through the escap- 
ing masses of her hair the 
pearls of a broken chaplet 
dropped slowly one by one. 
Her eyes were painted shadows 
on a lifeless face. ‘“‘ Come! 
ain’t there naught o’ the man 
left in. you? D’ye not want 
to feel the softness o’ her. . 

crush her lips with your... 
watch the scare in her eye an’ 
she wakes? Why, lad, a 


priest’d crave as much!” The 


voice grew turgid, and smoul- 
dering passion behind dilated 
pupils burst into flames of 
cruelty and lust. ‘“‘ By tears 
of God, I tell you, I’d sooner 
win this lass here and burn in 
hell for it than lose her... 
ay, an’ be a saint in heaven!” 
He swung about towards his 
berth. 

In silence, and with extreme 
deliberation, Sleive took apart 
his flute and returned it to 
the case. Yet when he lifted 
his glass to drain the quivering 
lees that stained its fineness, 


With each degree the black 
ship measured the weather 
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his face was grim as if instead 
of enchanting visions he saw 
but writhing exhalations from 
the slime of life. All at once 
he awoke to violent action. 
Crouched at the entrance, in 
the attitude of one who listens, 
was the misshapen form of the 
newly appointed steward ; he 
had not time to rise. Sleive 
sprang across the cabin, and, 
seizing him by the collar and 
belt, hurled him out on to the 
deck. Pausing, he heard a 
stifled moan, and, following, 
found the man had dragged 
himself up by the aid of the 
poop-ladder. 

“Th...th...table. Oh, 
sir! I were agoin’... to 
.. . Clearit,” hesobbed. “‘ Oh, 
sir, I didn’t... .” 

Taking the retracted chin 
in a vice of thumb and finger, 
the mate’s wurds held a bitter- 
ness beyond mere rage. “ You 
fool’s spawn! As you fear a 
worse death than that you 
missed, keep away from this 
place tillmorning. Get for’rd!” 
From the doorway he watched 
the wretched creature stagger 
off, a hand pressed to his 
side. A moment later, startled 
by sudden drunken laughter 
within the cabin, Paul Sleive 
betrayed uncertainty. Then 
doubt, answered by a tenuous 
cry,drove him headlong through 
the darkness. 


heat came drowsy warmth, 
borne on the breath of; gentle 


changed, until in place of torrid winds; and out of scorching 
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desolation arose a quality of 
beauty unknown by those who 
preferred the safety of a chim- 
ney-corner to the blind hazards 
of strange waters. Great sea- 
birds, sailing a distant heaven 
on snowy pinions, startled the 
indolent with their discordant 
cries. Dolphin and _ bonita 
spurned the surface to pris- 
matic fringes as they pursued 
the flying-fish which were their 
food. The sky was a trans- 
parent matrix of pure colour ; 
the sea spun glass, imprisoning 
hues beyond the most exotic 
of a painter’s dreams. Halcyon 
days ; while Fate, in the guise 
of an alchemist seeking a for- 
mula to test each human pur- 
pose, weighed good and evil; 
and, sifting essences from 
material, left within a crucible 
of circumstances the silt of 
passions which some called 
life. 

Meantime, to the captain 
that which had been at best 
the whim of a moment, a 
bargain made with tongue in 
cheek, became before he knew 
it, a bond not to be broken 
under the penalty of suffering ; 
and in a span of time almost 
to be gauged by hours, a 
captive, taken in the spirit of a 
concubine, changed to one who 
in all things, save the sacrament 
of marriage, was a wife, and one 
whose mate found a new delight 
in existence by feasting his 
eyes upon her and listening 
to the slow music of her speech. 
She was as necessary as food 
and drink to him; and if their 
intercourse could not alter his 
nature, it had a certain effect 
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upon his habits. With the 
crew it was otherwise. Accus- 
tomed to think only through 
the medium of their senses, 
they saw in their leader’s per- 
quisite merely a woman, won- 
derful to look at, a fit subject 
for licentious speculation over 
their portions of rum. At 
present unattainable, yet in- 
flaming with thoughts of what 
the future held, she seemed 
a@ vivid symbol of those things 
for which they had bartered 
their souls and legal state. 
For the rest, she grew to be 
as much a part of the ship 
as the figure-head, an immense 
bird fashioned in dark wood 
from which the vessel derived 
its dreaded name, The Vulture. 

Alone of them all, Paul 
Sleive, imaginative, possessed 
of education and _ eternally 
watchful behind the mask of 
cold indifference, realised the 
potentiality of Johanna Sed- 
ley’s strength of character and 
power of mind. He had seen 
many women come and go, 
like shapes upon mysteri- 
ous tapestries, illumined by 
flickering tapers. Dark state- 
liness finding an escape from 
a degradation worse than death 
in the hurriedly secreted blade, 
or a pistol snatched unawares 
from the belt of the seducer. 
Childish prettiness that with- 
ered under brutality and horror, 
until there remained but a 
shivering haggard thing, whose 
piteous travesty of baby ways 
and chatter drew jeers instead 
of smiles and ugly blows in- 
stead of kisses. Flamboyant 
beauty red-gold and white, 
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over-confident in its powers of 
attraction, and growing care- 
less, only to learn the bitter 
lesson that even the most 
gross of natures will tire of a 
slattern. The passionate, the 
prude, and the demure, these 
with the others had each served 
a turn: first, as captain’s 
mistress, and last, as plaything 
for a drunken crew, their fate 
ever hanging on a cast of dice 
or the fall of a painted card. 
And their ends . . . some sob- 
bing their lives out in tears of 
shame and blood under the 
feet of squabbling men ; others 
attaining release by devious 
paths discovered by the per- 
verted minds of those whose 
slaves they were. 

There were few Sleive could 
remember who, enduring the 
process of degeneration, had 
lasted long enough to find a 
mockery of peace upon the 
island used as a haven for the 
litter of the black ship. Such 
were the multitudes of ghosts, 
now not even names to him, 
whose evanescent fortunes he 
contrasted with those of the 
latest addition to their number ; 
but while they had left his 
mind and body alike unstirred, 
he knew himself intrigued by 
Johanna Sedley, because he 
could not understand her, and 
for the moment failed to find 
a satisfactory explanation for 
her seeming happiness in the 
part she played. 

Opportunities were not lack- 
ing for him to study her. 
On the poop the carpenter, a 
crazed creature, once a stage- 
hand, had erected a framework 
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carrying a low-swung hammock. 
The timber of the posts, as if 
inspired. by memories of former 
days, he had painted into a 
motley of crude reds and oily 
blacks, above which stretched 
@ canopy he had fashioned 
from garish Eastern stuffs dis- 
covered among the hoard of 
treasure in the hold. There 
the woman passed the hours, 
sleeping peacefully as a child 
among the cushions, laughing 
and talking with her master, 
or reading the books she bor- 
rowed from an apparently re- 
luctant second in command. 
And there, upon a day more 
perfect than its fellows, lured 
by a sudden desire to probe 
another’s thoughts, Paul Sleive 
found her. She glanced up 
lazily as he leant against the 
rail. 

“Would you be angry, I 
wonder, if I were to try to 
guess your age?” 

“T am not vain!” 

‘Some thirty years or so ? ” 

“Your shot is near the 
mark,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ but 
age is not mere time.” He 
glanced aside to watch the 
struggles of a flying-fish gripped 
in the talons of a swooping 
gull. His almost white hair, 
cut in defiance of all fashion, 
seen against the sunlight sug- 
gested a cap of polished steel, 
befitting the wide and bitter 
mouth below a thin-ridged nose, 
and the grey frost of eyes that 
were a startling contrast to 
the deep tan of his face. A 
loose shirt innocent of lace, and 
black breeches and hose,covered 
a body of deceptive slenderness. 
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Cloaking the tenseness of a 
drawn bow by an _ insolent 
sloth of movement, the man 
struck a note at once odd and 
sinister by contrast with the 
peace and colour of his en- 
vironment. His cool voice 
ended a silence of some min- 
utes. ‘* Peter sleeps late these 
mornings ! ”’ 

The woman answered without 
looking up from the book upon 
her lap. ‘He allowed his 
thirst to overcome discretion 
last night.” 

“Indeed ! I thought it was 
the heat, perhaps ! ” 

She ignored the sarcasm, 
retorting in careless tone, “I 
see nothing strange! It is no 
new thing among men who lack 
the excitement common to their 
lives.” 

“No? And yet it is a 
consequence from which he 
was wont to be immune.” 
His scrutiny was keen, but 
not even a flicker of the long 
lashes disturbed her pose. ‘‘ He 
drank more than most, and 
showed no traces of it... up 
to now!” 

This time she surveyed him 
calmly. ‘Surely it is not a 
subject needing discussion.” 

He frowned. ‘“ Anything is 
worthy of argument which 
affects the future.” 

“The future! The future 
is a bogey that vanishes as you 
approach it. You think I am 
to blame? Why not take him 
to task yourself ? ” 

“I?” he laughed. ‘‘ I never 
interfere until I have to.” 

A glance suggested interest. 
* And then ? ” 
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“I owe a duty to my cap- 
tain.” 

** And your friend.” 

“IT have no friends!’ He 
was abrupt. ‘Faith is neces- 
sary to friendship.”’ . 

“Yes,” she said quietly, 
“and @ modicum of honour.” 

Sleive’s body momentarily 
stiffened and his features dark- 
ened. Then he threw up his 
hand as if in a fencing bout, 
and his teeth gleamed in a 
smile. “‘ Your foil has lost its 
tip, Miss Sedley. Yet there is 
honour even among thieves.” 

“Let us cry a truce until 
to-morrow.” Her laughter was 
low harmony. 

** As you will.” He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘It is too hot 
for duelling.” 

“Thank you,” she said 
gravely, and relaxed among 
the cushions. “Ah, my fan! 
I have dropped it.” 

He stooped to pick up the 
toy of pierced ivory and painted 
lace that lay upon the deck, 
and, rising, met dark eyes that 
regarded him with earnestness 
below arched brows. Stepping 
back, he produced a slim roll 
of tobacco, blew into his tinder- 
box, and lighted it. 

Above the spread of lace, 
Johanna Sedley’s lips pouted 
mischievously at him. “If 
you would only wean Peter 
from his pipe to your cigar- 
ros. The thing sounds most 
often like a peevish infant.” 

Sleive was amused. “Try! 
He will tell you, time enough 
for such nonsense when he has 
lost his teeth.” 

She laid aside the fan, and 
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crossed her arms behind her 
head, so that they formed a 
pale setting for the umber 
shadows of her hair, in which 
an ornament of jade was fast- 
ened to match the colour of 
her gown. Her limbs, in all 
their delicate suggestion, were 
outlined upon the _ barbaric 
orange and striated indigo of 
the cushions, and one tiny 
foot from which the slipper 
had been shed, rested un- 
ashamed along the fringe of 
the hammock edge. At this 
Sleive stared, while in answer 
to subtle questionings he told 
at greater length than he real- 
ised of the books that were 
once his friends and comforters. 
Surprised to find that her read- 
ing almost equalled his own, 
he spoke of it as a means of 
escape from undesired thought. 

** Wood walls do not a prison 
make,” she parodied, “or 
tautened ropes a cage. We 
are all free, though we may 
not know it.” 

‘“‘Even those?” he asked, 
pointing to where below them 
on the main hatch a group of 
men ‘‘ made and mended ” with 
fingers flying skilfully as any 
seamstress. ‘‘ Theirs is a free- 
dom likely to end in sun-dried 
husks dangling in chains.” 

He fancied that she shud- 
dered at the words, but the 
next instant she said lightly, 
“This morning, at least, you 
would find it hard to match 
the scene of innocence and 
quiet.” 

Behind the wheel the helms- 
man*dozed, only rousing him- 
self at regular intervals to rid 
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his mouth of the brown juices 
which the cow-like action of 
his jaws had drawn from a 
quid. And _ twisting lazily, 
Sleive trained his gaze with 
hers. Stainless as a man- 
o’-war’s the stretch of deck 
showed : cannon neatly housed 
and lashed in place, the glitter- 
ing pikes and cutlasses in their 
racks about the masts, ropes 
meticulously coiled, freshly 
painted woodwork, and the 
smoke from the galley a dia- 
phanous blue rising to . the 
sky. Outside the galley: door 
the steward sat on a broken 
box, and beside him squatted 
the ship’s cook, a _ gigantic 
negro. The latter’s body, naked 
above the waist, shone like 
black marble, and the whites 
of restless eyes showed bright 
as the teeth his grinning lips 
disclosed. Sleive watched the 
flash of their knives and the 
spurt of water as the pared 
tubers dropped into the bucket 
between them. Beyond, in 
the bows, oblivious of the 
scorching heat upon their backs, 
some more of the crew were 
fishing, intent as schoolboys 
beating a country stream upon 
a holiday. At their feet some 
large fish were slowly bleaching 
to a nacreous flaccidity. “While 
in the shade of the bulwarks, 
the boatswain and the quarter- 
master sprawled side by side, 
the smoke from their long pipes 
curling about wooden faces and 
closed eyes. 

“Verily, the peace which 
passeth all understanding.” 
Sleive’s words ended in a laugh 
as two of the fishermen, aban- 
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doning their lines, fell without 
warning upon @ man in a 
striped cap, whose unmelodious 
whistling they claimed de- 
stroyed their chances of a 
further prize. Egged on by their 
mates,and apparently unnoticed 
by the smokers, the three men 
tumbled, growling and tearing 
at each other like dogs around 
the decks. Then the quarrel 
ended as abruptly as it had 
begun. The victors returned 
amid much laughter to their 
neglected lines, and the van- 
quished, muttering threats and 
trying to staunch a profusely 
bleeding nose with his cap, 
sought the forecastle. Sleive 
turned with a grin to his 
companion. ‘‘ You see! The 
veneer is slight ! ” 

“Children quarrel,” she said 
easily. 

“You have been quick to 
catch the spirit.” 

An exclamation of dismay 
answered his sneer. ‘‘ Oh, poor 
Jenkins! The cook... he’ll 
kill him!” 

Sleive followed her finger 
that pointed in the direction 
of the galley. He saw the 
steward huddled on the deck, 
one arm raised to protect his 
head ; and the gigantic figure 
of the cook astride the body, 
his dark features no longer 
creased by mirth but distorted 
with anger. ‘“‘Not he!” he 
said calmly. ‘‘ Pompey is only 
dangerous when there is blood 
about.”” And as if to prove 
his words, the scene all at once 
exchanged its threat of tragedy 
for a semblance of comedy. 
Stretching down, and gripping 
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the ankles of his victim, the 
negro swung him into the air, 
and began to carry him along 
the deck, careless of blows 
received from wildly threshing 
arms and breaking the grasp 
of clutching fingers with each 
stride he took. Convulsively 
jerking from side to side, the 
steward’s head would have 
completed the imagery of a 
freshly caught fowl in the 
hands of its captor, had it 
not been that from the inverted 
mouth there escaped a stream 
of blasphemy, to whose shrill 
echoes the crew rallied like 
village children to the show- 
man’s call. The men upon the 
hatch abandoned their work, 
and scrambled to their feet; 
the fishers left their lines. Even 
the two smokers laid aside 
their pipes and stood up; 
while from the forecastle heads 
appeared, followed by the 
bodies of their owners in various 
stages of undress. Hooting, 
laughing, and questioning, the 
mob gathered round the cook 
and his burden, and followed 
them, until at length, finding 
himself hemmed in by jostling 
bodies, the latter stopped, and 
gazed about him as if in doubt 
concerning his next move. 

“Hand him over! We'll 
larn him! Boil him for dinner, 
Pompey. What’s he done, 
cookie ? ” 

By way of answer, the negro 
lifted his prize to the full 
height of one arm. “Him no 
good!” he shouted. ‘“ Me 
make ’em better man out 0’ 
sow’s belly!” Then, absorb- 
ing the excitement of his audi- 
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ence, he stooped, and the next 
instant the limp body of the 
steward appeared in the air 
above the heads of the crowd, 
stretched like a clout between 
the huge black hands. ‘‘ Me 
make *m swim!” the giant 
yelled wildly. ‘“‘ An’ then me 
roast ’m on cook-’ouse fire ! ” 

The speech brought an an- 
swering roar from the men. 
“Ay, ay! That’s it! Let’s 
keelhaul the lubber! No! 
Roast him slow. To the galley 
with him, lads!” 

Paul Sleive felt a grip of 
fingers on his wrist, and, glanc- 
ing sideways, saw the woman 
close behind him. ‘“‘ They must 
not!” she whispered. ‘Stop 
them !” 

“Not yet,” said the mate 


curtly. ‘“‘ He needs a lesson.” 
Johanna Sedley, however, 
thought otherwise, for her 


voice, piercing the din despite 
its sweetness, brought a pause 
in the proceedings. The words 
she used were strange to all 
who heard them, except the 
negro, on whom their effect 
was instantaneous. Lowering 
his arms and oblivious of his 
victim, he scuttled off on hands 
and knees, pushed through the 
crowd, and made off hurriedly 
in the direction of his galley. 
But the crew, disappointed in 
their sport, were not so easily 
satisfied. The expression of 


ludicrous amazement on the 
mass of upturned faces changed 
imperceptibly to sullenness and 
then to a vicious anger, which 
might have found an unex- 
pected outlet had not a shrill 
yelp, followed by a snarl of 
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rage, drawn all eyes to the 
entrance of the cabin. From 
it the captain had suddenly 
emerged, and against his/ shins 
the crawling steward, blind 
through fear, had blundered. 
Amidst dead silence, the former 
rolled the squirming body over 
with his foot, and rested a toe 
upon the scrawny neck. The 
beating of bony hands upon the 
planking was plainly audible 
as a peaked face gradually 
cyanosed under the pressure of 


@ great shoe. 
“What's this ? ’’ the captain 
bellowed. ‘“ Who gave you 


leave to wake me with your 
cursed row. Get about your 
work, or by the thumbs 0’ 
God, I'll fix some of you for 
good! Where’s that lazy sot 
of a bo’sun ? ” 

Growling, the crew dispersed 
to their various occupations, 
leaving the dwarf and his ally, 
the pockmarked Englishman, 
to face their leader’s wrath. 
** Here, you, Bob Smout, take 
this thing for’ard and pour 
some liquor into it! And you, 
George, seeing a8 how you’re 
such a good one to keep order, 
hark ’e well, when there’s any 
hazing to be done, I'll see to 
it!” 

He stood to watch the two 
men drag the insensate body 
of the steward towards the 
forecastle ; then, with a violent 
expectoration over the side, 
he turned to face the poop 
where his perquisite was settled 
once more among the cushions 
of her hammock. 

Paul Sleive fingered his chin 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well, madam, 
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you have saved him... for 
the moment. I wonder why ? ” 

“He is a link... .” She 
bit her lips. ‘‘ That is a poor 
maimed thing.” 

“Some links are best broken 
if weak,” he said, meeting the 
scorn in her eyes with a grim 
smile. 

“Is there nothing left... 
of the man who was ? ” 

“I thought there was a 
truce,” he suggested quietly 
after a moment’s silence. 

Johanna Sedley lifted the 
fan beside her, and began to 
use it with slow grace. “I 
have no applause to offer,” she 
said coldly. ‘“‘ You over-act 
the part.” 

Paul Sleive’s throat tightened 
to an unaccustomed spasm of 
anger at the knowledge that 
this woman, whom he dis- 
trusted, should have the power 
to stir him from indifference. 
His lids narrowed, and the 
muscles started at the angle of 
his jaws. With an effort he 
withheld the words that trem- 
bled on his tongue as the ladder 
creaked under the captain’s 
ascending weight. 

Removed some paces, Sleive 
watched them closely, this man 
and woman; and whether due 
to the emotion she had 
awakened in him or not, it 
was as if he suddenly viewed 
them from a new angle. What 
had been strange now in an 
instant became sinister; what 
had seemed a grotesque of 
Fate now assumed an ominous 
and malevolent aspect. He 
realised that what he had 
been witnessing each day was 
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not the slow moral degeneration 
of a woman, one giving rein 
to an unnatural craving for 
forbidden things, or even a 
captive submitting to the pas- 
sions of her captor, careless of 
the future as of her virtue. 
It was a metastasis of parts, 
@ gradual process by which 
the slave and the master ex- 
changed places: the oldest 
source of tragedy and disaster 
known to the world, the en- 
snaring of man by woman. 
Seen in the merciless light of 
the sun, this mountain of flesh, 
with red hair matted in dis- 
order, gross features swollen 
by drink, its linen crumpled, 
and one stocking sagging in 
soiled folds below unbuckled 
breeches, must prove repel- 
lent, an object to arouse dis- 
gust in all but the most ignorant 
and debased of women. Yet 
Johanna Sedley, delicately 
beautiful, the embodiment of 
all desire, smiled up into the 
leering eyes, whose whites were 
stained and bloodshot. The 
silvery notes of her voice, 
threaded through the brazen 
tones of Peter Schenke, were 
gay, and, to the listener’s ears, 
even happy. Sleive’s first sus- 
picion of her, lulled to sleep 
by causes unknown to him, 
awoke and grew, fed by the 
scene before him. He heard a 
little laugh. 

“Your hand, Peter. I must 
bathe my poor face. Look how 
the sun has caught it!” 

And as the captain lifted her 
from the hammock, Sleive 
frowned, conscious of some- 
thing which he thought was 
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pity for a friend who is be- 
fooled. ‘“ Oh, you great bear ! ” 
the woman chided, her palms 
against the bearded face that 
stooped to hers. “Set me 
down, sir!” She slipped out 
of the great arms and stood, 
pointing a finger at him. “ Fie, 
Peter! Your hair needs a 
comb, and you smell too 
strongly of tobacco and wine. 
No! You may not follow 
me ! 99 

Schenke rubbed a hand over 
his head and jowls, his features 
betraying a self-consciousness 
almost ludicrous in one who, up 
to the coming of this woman, 
had been oblivious of such 
niceties. ‘‘ It passed my mind, 
sweetheart. I would ha’ been 
in better trim if their racket 
had not made me angered, 
or...’ He turned to glare 
at Sleive. “If my mate had 
tended to his duty! By gum! 
That’s how it were !”’ 

** Oh, but he’s not to blame,” 
she laughed. ‘“‘I watched him 
make his rounds, while you, 
sir, were snoring in the cabin.” 

The ugly grimace passed from 
the captain’s face as she halted 
on the top step to blow a kiss 
daintily to him. The sigh 
that lifted his paunch reminded 
Sleive of a love-sick youth. 
‘“*She’s better nor a full meal, 
an’ kinder than the best o’ 
liquor. There ain’t a finer 
lass has ever walked these 
decks. Eh, Paul? ” 

Sleive shrugged his shoulders. 
*“* T remember none.” 

“* The luck of Peter Schenke!”’ 
the other boasted, striking him- 
self upon the chest. “‘ It’ll be 








a byword yet. An’ you’re the 
one as knows it, old lad!” 

Sleive nodded. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said quietly. ‘‘ Your luck holds 
. . . for the time.” 

“For the time? Meanin’ 
what by that? ” 

They faced each other, in- 
stinct keeping their voices low 
enough to escape the ears of 
the helmsman. ‘Only that 
if I were you I should be 
careful.” 

“Careful? ’’ The captain’s 
voice betrayed impatience. 
“O’ what?” 

“ First, your tongue . . . you 
talk too much.”’ 

“Talk! There ain’t no harm 
in talk. Why shouldn’t I? ” 


“Because,” Sleive said 
slowly, “I distrust Johanna 
Sedley.” 


“Distrust !’’ The other's 
breathing thickened. “ Dis- 
trust, by the liver o’ God! 
What fool’s talk is that, Paul 
Sleive ? ” 

*“As you will,” the mate 
answered carelessly. ‘“‘I only 
warn. With her beauty and 


wit, you are no match for her.’’’ 


** Are you trying to turn me 
agin’ her with your hints an’ 
croakings ? You say you doubt 
her! Maybe you lie, an’ fancy 
her yourself!” The captain 
moved nearer, until his hot 
breath fanned the unmoved 
features under his. “Is that 
oT -Tees 4" 

“You have no cause for 
jealousy.” Sleive was con- 
temptuous. “I am no lover, 
as you should know. Johanna 
Sedley is no more to me than 
any who went before her.” 
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The other plucked his beard, 
his brows contracted to an 
evil frown. ‘‘ Ay, that’s true ; 
you’re no wencher. By God! 
if I thought she’d play me 
false, I'd... no, the lass is 
true!” A hand fell away 
from the weapon in his belt as 
his faith reasserted itself. ‘“‘I’d 
stake my soul on it! She’s 
had chances—ay, plenty, if 
she thought to act dirty. A 
sight more’n that misbegotten 
piece as we took out o’ the 
Dutchman, an’ she showed her 
mind afore the week were out. 
I bear the marks of her knife 
yet! No; Jo’anna’s happy 

. She knows what’s best 
for her. ... What could she 
do?” 

Sleive was frank. ‘‘I don’t 
know. You'll not believe or 
see it, but it’s all wrong! 
Think of it! A woman lovely 
in face and figure as she is, 
with a brain as keen, a mind as 
fine ...a woman with the 
will of a man... to be con- 
tent to live the life as she 
does, to face a future such as 
hers... .” He broke off, and 
stared above him at the tower- 
ing canvas. ‘‘I wish I knew 
what it all meant,” he mut- 
tered. 

“You’re mightily free with 
your praises for one as has no 
thoughts o’ her!” 

Sleive’s reply was an im- 
patient gesture. ‘‘ You are a 
fool, Peter Schenke! A bigger 
one than I supposed. If you 
are not careful, you'll lose 
your hold upon the crew. There 
are some who are not fools, 
and more that hate you! 
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You are drinking overmuch, 
and...” 

**You’ve said enough !” ex- 
claimed the other with sudden 
hoarseness. His great chest 
laboured and his arms stiffened 
into hammers of bone and 
sinew, threatening immediate 
savagery. ‘‘ Maybe too much ! 
There’s no man living as I'll 
let preach atme! I...” 

Sleive’s eyes glinted. “I 
speak as a friend,” he cut in 
sharply. 

“To hell with your prate 
of friendship! TI’ll have none 
o’ it. An’ you foul my course 
again, you dirty rat, I'll strip 
the hide off 0’ you with the lash, 
an’ throw what’s left to feed 
the fish!” 

For a long instant the two 
men glared into each other’s 
eyes. Occasional bickerings had 
arisen between them during the 
period of their association, but 
this was the first time that 
either had ever allowed any- 
thing to endanger seriously a 
curious friendship. It was 
Sleive who averted a fight that 
before its end must have 
involved every one upon the 
black ship in a holocaust of 
slaughter. “I should have 
known,” he said quietly. ‘“‘ Go 
your ways, Peter Schenke, 
and I'll go mine. I meant 
well enough, but I’ve had 
my say, and there’s an end 
to it. Tl never interfere 
again.” 

By slow degrees the cap- 
tain’s body relaxed its tension, 
and presently he shook his 
head as if in doubt. ‘“ Maybe 
he’s in the right of it!” He 
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thrust out a huge hand, and 
an expression of disgust grew 
upon his features as he watched 
it tremble in spite of his efforts 
at control. “Tis that new 
wine!” he said under his 
breath. ‘“I’d best take in a 
reef or two, by gum!” He 
threw an uncertain glance over 
his shoulder at the tall figure 
sauntering towards the stern, 
then set his foot upon the 
ladder. Like his mate, he 
was apparently blind to the 
doings of their crew upon the 
foredeck, where, defrauded of 
their chance of ill-treating one 


weaker than themselves, the 
men had seized upon the cap- 
tured fish, and, tearing them 
apart, were pelting one another 
with the fragments. Its harm- 
lessness denied by yells and a 
vile quality of laughter, it 
was an ugly game that only 
came to an end for the lack 
of ammunition ; and one that 
was the cause of much loud 
cursing when the players found 
they had to clean the decks 
they fouled, under the eyes 
of a quartermaster still smart- 
ing from his captain’s repri- 
mand. 


(To be continued.) 
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THROUGH THE LINES TO ABD-EL-KRiM’S 
STRONGHOLD IN THE RIFF. 


A JOURNEY RECENTLY UNDERTAKEN IN A LITTLE-KNOWN COUNTRY. 


BY GERALD SPENCER PRYSE, 


IL 


THE abandoned Spanish camp 
of Wad Lau is held by an 
askar of the Riffii army. It 
lies about three-quarters of a 
mile inland, on a low hill pro- 
tected by machine-gun posi- 
tions and wire entanglements. 
At our approach the garrison 
parades to present arms: a 
fervid piece of ceremonial, 
hardly calculated to melt the 
heart of a general officer accus- 
tomed to such compliments, 
though the unconcealed delight 
of the Nayeb over a perform- 
ance which has evidently been 
extensively rehearsed, and the 
cordiality of his subsequent 
invitation to breakfast, entirely 
disarm criticism. We, who are 
neither of us martinets, find 
the unwonted spectacle of arms 
being presented in any fashion 
by Riffi troops sufficiently grati- 
fying. The broad smiles of the 
men are returned with interest, 
and the proffered hospitality 
of their commanding officer 
accepted without demur. 

Two hours later one is ready 
to undertake a tour of the 
hutted lines, where the rank 
and file live in cheerful defiance 
of bombs from the air. Leav- 
ing the commandant’s quarters, 
the three of us saunter down 


rows of army huts, the Nayeb 
in the middle ; while on every 
side, at our approach, bearded 
askar come to the salute in 
what is intended to be the stiff 
European way. The majority 
appear to be cleaning their 
rifles, almost invariably of the 
Spanish Mauser type. At such 
odd moments as might be 
devoted by the private sol- 
diers of another army to letter- 


writing, or the game of Crown 


and Anchor, these Riffi meri- 
toriously occupy themselves 
with care of arms. Not only 
are rifles and bits of equip- 
ment as immaculate as they 
can be made; I suspect also 
that their owners would come 
through a kit inspection with 
credit. But at this point 
comparison must cease, for 
when it is a question of the 
interior economy of their lines, 
these bold warriors are totally 
deficient. Such zeal as is occa- 
sionally displayed by a British 
commanding officer for turning 
out his men at uncomfortable 
times to sweep a parade-ground 
clear of litter, or pick up trifles 
like waste-paper among the 
huts, can find no echo in the 
N&yeb’s breast. Disorder is 
supreme, even dead mules re- 
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maining where they died—a 
curious circumstance among a 
race so conscious of the deli- 
cate pleasure to be derived 
from the sense of smell. 

The troops display immense 
interest in the shell-proof dug- 
outs they have taken over with 
the camp. Assisted by a few 
volunteers from the French 
Colonial Army, possessing ex- 
perience in European methods 
of warfare, they have learned 


to construct for themselves very: 


creditable underground shelters, 
and even to equip them with 
wet blankets for use during 
bombardment with asphyxiat- 
ing gas. 

Presently, mules having been 
brought round, it is time to 
say good-bye. So there is more 
saluting and clicking of rifles ; 
while at the instant of depar- 
ture a bugler, who has put in 
an appearance to the unmiti- 
gated delight of everybody 
present, proceeds to blow a 
reveille, or a general alarm, or 
something between. In any 
case, the compliment is a pretty 
one, a8 our ideas of interna- 
tional courtesies go, and pro- 
vides a fitting conclusion to a 
memorable visit. The last notes 
are still re-echoing from high 
mountains as the cavalcade 
descends by zigzag paths into 
the valley of Wad Lau. 

For a mile or more the track 
meanders between what may 
once have been patches of 
barley and orange-groves, but 
are now no more than bare 
earth and broken wood. Only 
a few days have passed since 
the evacuation, and the rumble 
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of gun-fire is fairly continuous 
to the west. Everywhere 
strings of women and children 
are to be seen returning with 
their possessions to villages 
from which they had been 
driven, generally to find home- 
steads burnt out by the re- 
treating enemy, and lands 
empty and arid. These people 
are full of bitterness, and it 
is our occasional misfortune, 
during this short ride, to be 
taken for hostages or prisoners 
of war. At one stage in par- 
ticular the air resounds with 
the imprecations of a fury to 
whom all Nazerani are alike 
abominable, while most cau- 
tiously young women and girls 
pull handkerchiefs up over the 
lower part of their faces, as 
protection against the evil eye. 
They stand by the wayside 
savage and staring, their gar- 
ments bundled tight about 
them, legs and shoulders bare. 
Each woman supports either a 
basket or sackful of household 
possessions on the rolled girdle 
resting above her hips; fre- 
quently, also, she carries a 
baby on her back. In silent 
amazement they stand, while 
the fury outpours her torrent 
of abuse. 

Many of these women are 
beautiful, and there is quaint 
grace in their carriage as they 
proceed with short quick steps, 
pliant only from the waist 
downwards, while the body is 
stiffly bent to counterbalance 
the invariable burden. Family 
parties that have found shelter 
in less accessible villages dur- 
ing the occupation are making 
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haste to get their houses in in the end for the privilege of 


order, and the earth tilled and 
planted, before the rains are 
upon them. They will make 
daily journey to and fro over 
the mountains until the home- 
stead is rebuilt, and all the 
possessions reassembled. Occa- 
sionally an old man may be 
encountered, but it is evident 
that the greater part of the 
male population from this dis- 
trict is in the fighting line. 

Fresh hospitality is forth- 
coming at a Spanish-built villa 
higher up the valley, now occu- 
pied as a headquarters and 
liaison with the Beni Said. In 
the entrance-hall a telephone 
operator is passing information 
and orders to advance positions 
beyond the range of mountains, 
where the harkas look down 
on Zargeia and Tetuan. Round 
the tea-tray in a corner of the 
long bullet-scarred salon on the 
first floor a turbaned staff is 
considering progress reports. 
We are heartily welcome, and 
the situation is made clear with 
the assistance of a map spread 
on the carpet—that is, so far 
as situations are ever clear in 
this astonishing country. 

To the conventional way of 
thinking it would surely be 
desirable, after a general ad- 
vance, to surround and mop 
up such isolated strong points 
as remain in enemy hands. 
Not so does the case strike our 
hosts. These places will need 
frequent rationing, and in re- 
turn for the privilege of passing 
in supplies, revenue may be 
extracted from the enemy, who 
will also pay a substantial sum 
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evacuating his stronghold with 
what are regarded as military 
honours. Surely such an ar- 
rangement is advantageous in 
every way, since money is the 
sinews of war ? 

Our hosts are smiling dis- 
creetly as they contemplate 
the ragged line on the map, 
with its salients and deep re- 
entrants. They are toying with 
the paper edge with their 
toes, and sucking at little 
tumblers of tea. Orderlies come 
and go with a minimum of 
formality, though each new- 
comer scrupulously slips off his 
sbabeet in the entrance, where 
a variety of footgear is ex- 
tended in a picturesque line. 

A travel-stained runner ap- 
pears with a letter, tossing it 
into the lap of a very senior 
officer, as though he were deal- 
ing with a supernumerary lance- 
corporal. The sentry doing 
duty at the door lays down his 
rifle to accept the pipe of kieff 
from this same officer, and 
returns it to its owner after 
three or four whifis. 

The two askar who have 
been attached to us as personal 
bodyguard since our departure 
from Beni Boufra are more at 
ease now that they find them- 
selves among fellow-soldiers. At 
sea the two of them had been 
sadly put to it to maintain a 
suitable aloofness, neither being 
good sailors. The navy does 
not rank as senior service here, 
and it has needed sustained 
effort on their part to keep the 
over-familiar crew of the flooka 
in their proper place. Scorn, 
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reacting on weak stomachs, has 
sadly cramped the style of the 
two fighting men, and it is 
only now, in the genial sur- 
roundings of military quarters, 
where dignity need not be con- 
sidered, that one can begin to 
appreciate the amiability of 
Mohammed the veteran askari, 
or the rich eloquence of Ash- 
Sharif - Abu - Sallum, his com- 
panion. For this second askari 
indeed claims membership of 
a@ junior branch of that most 
exalted family, though he has 
the appearance of one fallen 
on evil days, as may happen 
to any nobleman. It is pleasant 
to watch the two unbend in 
congenial company, and to 
listen to the terse crude humour 
of Mohammed set off by the 
excessive talkativeness of his 
youthful colleague. Abu Sallum 
belongs to the tribe of the Beni 
Aros, in spite of his high lineage, 
and is continually twitted with 
his supposed relationship to 
Raisuli, their treacherous chief, 
who has amassed a fortune at 
the expense of his honour. He 
blushes prettily in an effort to 
repel the insinuations of his 
amiable but outspoken col- 
league, displaying much adroit- 
ness in turning the conversation 
to less painful topics. 

It is evident that both are 
pleased to have charge of the 
Sultan’s guests, and are re- 
solved that the dignity of the 
occasion shall not suffer at 
their hands. 

The entire staff troops out 
to witness the resumption of 
the journey an hour later; 
officers and sentries pell-mell 
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together, equally enthusiastic 
in their expressions of goodwill. 
The road leads presently up a 
nalrowing side valley to the 
secluded hamlet where Kayed 
Mohammed el Boccali, chief- 
tain of a branch of the Beni 
Said, is recovering from his 
wounds. Having picked a way 
for some miles along the stony 
river-bed, a group of home- 
steads at last appears beyond 
a bend; tiers of primitive 
erections dotted on either slope 
of the valley, overhanging 
patches of cultivated ground 
and groves of orange - trees, 
while the whole falls away 
steeply to the bed of the wad 
beneath. It is along this river- 
bed that we are approaching 
the village. At the present 
season it contains little water, 
occasional still pools with no 
more than a brook to connect 
them trickling through a vast 
expanse of pebbles. 

Perhaps a quarter of a mile 
from our destination the track 
begins to ascend the southern 
slope by easy stages until, 
beneath a widespread olive, 
the party off-saddles, and its 
members throw themselves full 
length in the shade. It is 
customary for travellers to wait 
by the roadside at a discreet 
distance from the inhabited 
place they are approaching 
as proof of the innocence of 
their intentions. Presently the 
Kayed will appear, walking 
with his chief villagers, to 
welcome his distinguished 
guests, as etiquette requires ; 
while rapid preparations are 
made to provide suitable en- 
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tertainment within the guest- 
house. 

Scampering children have 
surely carried the news, even 
if our presence were not plainly 
visible to the entire village. 
Various persons come to stare 
from a distance, and go away 
again, but no Kayed puts in 
an appearance. All are weary 
and thirsty, yet custom com- 
pels us to await here the appear- 
ance of Boccali.. As time passes 
the indignation of Mohammed 
the Askari at such remissness 
on the part of a mere country 
Kayed finds vent in furious 
invective ; while Ash-Sharif- 
Abu-Sallum, with his unfailing 
store of humour, makes much 
capital out of the ignorance 
of these untutored mountain- 
eers. He is an undersized 
youth, Abu Sallum, with a 
slight curvature of the spine, 
and no sort of a presence. But, 
as becomes one of such birth, 
he is a man of the world and 
an authority on _ etiquette, 
though excessive poverty has 
sadly hampered his own style. 

Even Abu Sallum’s talkative- 
ness is exhausted, when at last 
a huge negro with a bandaged 
ankle arrives with the necessary 
invitation to proceed. We were 
prepared to believe that the 
Kayed’s wounds may have pre- 
vented him receiving us per- 
sonally, but that such is not 
the case is very clearly proved 
when he makes a belated ap- 
pearance in the guest-room, 
where we have been accommo- 
dated. Though carrying his 
right arm in a sling, the ease 
and rapidity of his movements 


leave no doubt concerning the 
general condition of his health, 
and throw into even stronger 
relief the real reason for delay. 
Having uttered the scantiest 
possible greeting, he turns his 
back, ostentatiously calling for 
a fresh bowl of water, when 
good manners require him to 
share the refreshment of his 
guests. He has spoken with 
exaggerated affability to the 
askar, but with us he is frankly 
uncivil, disdaining to inquire 
about his friends in the Riff, 
or to display even conventional 
solicitude concerning our com- 
fort. Presently, when tea has 
been served, and a bowl of 
chicken is being carried in, he 
stalks haughtily away. 

The omens are not propi- 
tious in a country where am- 
munition is plentiful, and Naze- 
rani have not always been held 
in esteem. Mohammed is curs- 
ing into his beard, and there is 
a general sense of strain. But, 
as it happens, before events 
have taken a darker tinge, I 
encounter the chieftain by 
chance at the far side of his 
guest-house, squatting under 
the broad eaves, talking things 
over with a kinsman. Probably 
to display their indifference, 
and surely without a notion 
that their remarks will be 
understood, the conversation 
continues without interrup- 
tion. 

** What do the Nazerani here ? 
And thou giving them hospi- 
tality in this household of thine, 
O Mohammed ? ” 

“TIT do not know,” is the 
Kayed’s response, “but I say 
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it is the word of El Makhzen. 
So let it be.” 

Nevertheless there are vari- 
ous minor indignities to be 
undergone in this house of 
Boceali of the Beni Said. His 
actions are deliberately intended 
to be insulting, though he at- 
tempts no violence. Obedience 
is with him a habit not long 
since acquired. It is only three 
weeks since he tendered his 
formal adhesion to the Sultan 
of the Riff, and led out a harka 
to fight in the national cause. 
The old Jabala law of every 
tribe to itself has certainly 
been discarded, and already 
the word of El Makhzen runs 
through the valleys and is final. 
But Boccali has a proper share 
of family pride. Long ago his 
ancestors were renowned in 
what we are pleased to call 
piratical warfare, when Bar- 
bary corsairs swept the Medi- 
terranean, and one European 
was very like another. Now 
he i3 called upon to entertain 
such persons in his own house. 
Perhaps the wounded arm may 
have stiffened his natural in- 
clination. Anyhow, it is a 
happy circumstance that the 
name of the Sultan should 
stand so high. Not only do 
we escape disaster, and even 
discomfort for the time being, 
but the demeanour of many 
members of the Kayed’s per- 
sonal entourage is friendly in 
the extreme. 

Yet fortune is already pre- 
paring a fresh blow, and the 
loyalty of the Kayed to his 
oath will be severely tested. 
The break in the weather, 
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threatening since the depar- 
ture from Snaada, is now at 
hand; and the sky becoming 
rapidly overcast, rainfall, which 
begins at sundown, has rendered 
the wad unfordable next morn- 
ing, with the result that this 
visit to the Boccali must be 
indefinitely prolonged. 

The rain only sets in at 
dusk ; but its onset is so swift 
that villagers from the northern 
side of the valley, visiting 
friends on the opposite bank, 
find the stream already so 
swollen as to be impassable 
when they attempt to return 
later in the evening. These 
unlucky people are compulsory 
guests until it is over. The 
place has been cut clean in 
two by a mighty flood, and so 
loud a roar of water rever- 
berates from the mountain- 
side that talking is difficult at 
times in the guest-house, and 
impossible out-of-doors. The 
deluge returns at intervals of 
a few hours throughout the 
following eight days. Every 
tiny tributary of the wad has 
become a foaming torrent, while 
hundreds of minute cascades, 
rising from nowhere, pour down 
the sodden hillside. High peaks 
are continually shrouded in 
vapour. At times the river 
disappears from view com- 
pletely, as masses of cloud come 
rolling down from the ravines 
above toward Wad Lau and 
the sea. Men crouch almost 





motionless for hours about the 
fire in a stable packed with 
beasts, while, as time goes by, 
the downpour discovers crevices 
in the roof one after another 
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until it is hard to find a dry 
spot, and there is continual 
spluttering of raindrops among 
the flames. Yet the bad 
weather breaks occasionally to- 
wards evening, and there are 
calm sunsets with banked-up 
clouds towering above the 
mountains, rolling away to 
right and left, while the sink- 
ing sun makes play on far hills, 
and villagers reappear, putting 
things to rights, clearing up 
débris that has been scattered 
broadcast by the storm, and 
hastily mending leaky roofs. 
While the rain continues the 
greater part of one’s time is 
spent in this stable or outer 
hall among a promiscuous 
jumble of camp followers and 
adherents of the Boccali family. 
One finds oneself continually 
lingering among these people, 
in spite of the unconcealed 
disapproval of the askar, who 
hold fixed views on social ques- 
tions, and seldom leave the 
upper guest-chamber where we 
four are officially lodged. It 
is a mixed assembly below 
stairs, and for me its variety 
provides inexhaustible distrac- 
tion. I remember a deserter 
from the Spanish side, a cook, 
who has seen the world, though 
born in the Beni Aros: a com- 
plaisant individual, with only 
a rag of a jaleeb to his back, 
anxious to live at peace with 
everybody, and in consequence 
treated with general contempt. 
A social blunder has already 
been committed in inviting this 
humble man to our apartment 
to eat from the same bowl as 
the askar. Only his unlimited 


tact saved him from public 
outrage, though he had him- 
self prepared the dish in ques- 
tion out of dry stores salved 
from deserted capiemento. 

Another stray visitor is a 
volunteer from Fez, full of in- 
formation about impending in- 
surrection in that quarter; the 
wish, however, seeming more 
definite than the plan, and the 
prospect of substantial aid of 
any sort exceedingly remote. 
It is a sullen subjective emotion 
rather than any precise inten- 
tion which is conveyed in his 
bitter speech, though evidently 
this war of independence, so 
successfully waged up to the 
present time, is provoking wide- 
spread repercussion in French 
Morocco. The Sultan’s Minis- 
ters, in insisting on their desire 
to live at peace with every- 
body, have perhaps overlooked 
the force of example on an 
impulsive race. It may yet 
become policy for France to 
take up the smallest quarrel 
for the mere maintenance of 
her prestige, and in the Ouergha 
Valley she has the excuse ready 
to hand for military operations, 
in which it would be possible 
to reassert a supremacy for the 
moment open to question. 

But to the naive circle hud- 
dled about the fire such prob- 
lems in policy are not apparent. 
Their untutored spirits deal in 
personifications, and for them 
the young Sidi Mhamed is a 
god of war, the incarnation of 
glorious victory. Let this 
French Moroccan pin his faith 
to underground schemes. Riffi 
walriors are satisfied with the 
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heroic figure of their Sultan’s 
lieutenant. 

“Presently he will go, even 
Sidi Mh4med, disguised, to pray 
for victory at the tomb of Ash- 
Sharif-Abu-Sallum. For many 
days he will pray before the 
tribes march out to battle.” 

The rich confident voice of 
Abdullah, the askari of the 
Beni Ouariel, dominates the 
assemblage, declaring freely to 
all men the intentions of his 
chief. For a few moments 
there is babel about the fire. 
How the Spanish will fly before 
the harkas! Quickly the whole 
country will be rid of them— 
bil-ajla! They will presently 
all be gone like snow from the 
mountains. In six weeks 
Tetuan will be taken. Even 
Ceuta will not escape. Into 
the sea they must go, every 
one of them!  ‘Walloo! 
Walloo !” 

Men reach for their rifles, 
just to demonstrate how they 
personally will deal with the 
Spagnola. Almost everybody 
is explaining, gesticulating, de- 
claring his own share in the 
impending triumph. 

But my attention has been 
distracted by the singular re- 
serve of a youth who has once 
or twice before made half ad- 
vances, secretly longing to be 
friendly. Now he is looking on 
with amused contempt, while 
others declare their personal 
prowess in the field, smiling 
shyly in my direction across 
the fire, evidently conscious of 
a delicate situation ; for is he 
not the young brother of our 
discourteous host, aud his name, 
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Sidi Hassan el Boccali? His 
fine distinction of bearing and 
evident eagerness leave an in- 
effaceable impression. 

All day visitors from the 
village come and go, while 
driving rain beats overhead, 
and talk drifts on until, at 
dusk, the fire is heaped up 
with wood, and supper pres- 
ently cooked and eaten by the 
humbler fry. At this hour 
more distinguished personages 
retire to their own apart- 
ments, to await delicacies from 
the Kayed’s private kitchen, 
ceremoniously brought in by 
the negro manservant. But 
no sooner is dinner over than 
most slip back into the stable, 
and conversation begins in ear- 
nest as the pipe of kieff goes 
round. At this hour the 
brighter intelligences of the 
place foregather, and the topic 
ranges over a wide field, from 
the dim glorious ages of Moor- 
ish rule in Andalusia to the 
most technical detail of con- 
temporary war. 

The Beni Said are at last 
definitely ranged with their 
fellow - countrymen, and Sidi 
Mh4amed has given the order 
to advance from Zargeia to 
the sea. For long their valleys 
have been occupied by Spanish 
garrisons, and only sporadic 
warfare has been possible, car- 
ried on from fastnesses among 
the hills. To-day the enemy is 
gone, his capiemento empty 
and dismantled after years of 
occupation. It is difficult to 
overestimate the consummate 
tact with which so many jeal- 
ous tribes have been brought 
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into line; certainly the great 
triumph of the Sultan Moham- 
med ibn Abd-el-Krim lies here 
rather than in the military 
success which his skill had 
rendered inevitable. 

The quality of the political 
achievement in particular is 
more evident each day as one 
sits by the fireside listening: to 
long- drawn discussion. The 
tribal system crops up every- 
where ; but clans that marched 
against each other are now 
marshalled under a feudal over- 
lord, and their individual opera- 
tions subordinate to a higher 
command, while their chief- 
tains are rivals in loyalty to 
the Sultan of the Riff. 

Yet the ubiquity of the tribal 
idea does not seem to have been 
impaired by such apparent 
fusion of interests. It remains 
the universal unit, by which 
everything is measured. A 
place may be an _ indefinite 
number of hours away, but 
there are always just so many 
tribal lands to be passed 
through, and no more. Beni 
Said, Beni Hosmar, Beni Msawa 
or Beni Hassan, Beni Idir. 
That is how Zargeia may be 
reached. How many days ? 
That will depend on the state 
of the wads, and only Allah 
can tell when the rain will 
cease. 

Talk soon flies again to the 
battlefield. The sons of Said 
are elated with recent success, 
and they take unmixed delight 
in comparing their own stride 
forward with the very limited 
progress achieved in the same 
period by Sidi el Arbi of the 


Beni Hassan. It is not appa- 
rent to them that they have 
merely followed up a deliberate 
withdrawal on to a shorter 
front, and consequently there 
is no check on a marked in- 
clination to boastfulness. In 
tribal jealousy a mine still 
exists capable in a few hours 
of shattering the federation of 
the Jabala, and of laying the 
country open once more to 
foreign penetration. 

Have these mountaineers 
truly learned their lesson, or 
are they merely dazzled for 
the time being by brilliant 
leadership ? Are there among 
them those who will presently 
fire the mine ? 

Meanwhile ancient enemies 
are united in council; and, 
like the flowers of the forest in 
old Scotland, they go forth to 
battle side by side, clan after 
clan, stepping lightly across 
crag and elastic turf, laughing 
as they go. 

This is the place for tales. 
The rafters of the hall are 
wreathed in smoke, making 
impenetrable mystery of its 
remoter parts; for there is 
no other egress than _ that 
provided by crevices, through 
which rain drips, and a low- 
lintelled door. The talk is 
obscure, like the atmosphere. 
Only one man seems to possess 
a definite sense of values as 
they are understood in Europe, 
a sergeant from the Tunisian 
army, descended in the female 
line from the Beni Elserif, who 
has deserted to come over and 
help his kinsmen. This man 
has fought for France on the 
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Western front, has seen Ypres 
and Verdun. “La grande 
guerre, c’etait une sale guerre. 
Ici, c’est un jour de féte.” 
He speaks to an inattentive 
audience, which nevertheless is 
profoundly stirred by the nar- 
rative of a greybeard, relating 
how a bomb fell from an aero- 
plane. Out of an aeroplane 
buzzing in the sky it came with 
a shrill hiss, to destroy his 
homestead and his only son. 
With terrible repetition the 
narrator dwells on every detail 
of the story, in language rival- 
ling classic Greek for intensity 
as he conjures up successive 
scenes. The Tunisian, with his 
tales of the slaughter in Ypres, 
is no more than chorus for the 
poignant tragedy expressed in 
this solitary figure of a childless 
old man. 

Awestruck listeners round the 
fire have heard of the great 
Powers, even of America, and 
also of their war; but such 
news as arrives from these 
countries invariably contains 
details that are fabulous, while 
it is beyond dispute they all 
lie on the fringe of the habitable 
world. 

“* At Wad Lau the Beni Said 
took machine-guns and cart- 
ridges, thousands and thou- 
sands. The Beni Said have 
turned them against the 
Spaniards.” There is loud ap- 
plause in the stable. 

Fresh branches have been 
piled upon the fire, sap splutter- 
ing in green wood. Sparks 


and smoke fly merrily upward, 
while the ragged cook bends 
over to stir the contents 
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a cauldron coming slowly to 
the boil. 

“There are prisoners in hun- 
dreds. They are already at 
Ajdir; even to-day they are 
making roads for the Sultan. 
The Spaniards vanish every- 
where, Walloo! Walloo!’’ But 
the childless old man breaks 
through the chorus of exulta- 
tion with the monotony of 
irresistible fate. 

“They drop bombs from 
their aeroplanes. In the Jabala 
men and women and children 
must hide themselves in holes. 
There is no other escape.”’ 


When he has finished, a 
silence has fallen over the 
assembly. 


Children have set the outer 
door ajar for a moment while 
they bring in a fresh supply 
of firewood. From the distant 
river-bed there rises the con- 
tinual sound of water, immense 
and all-pervading. 

The circle of red-lit faces 
presses closer about the hearth ; 
old men and children thrusting 
eagerly forward together. 

Heap up the crackling wood, 
Ragged Mustapha! Pile on 
the logs. Boys and girls have 
brought in armfuls of brush- 
wood from the mountain-side, 
all dripping wet with rain. 
Look how the forked flames 
splutter and writhe, relentlessly 
pursuing the curling vapour, 
which itself seeks madly for 
some escape, until it disappears 
among the rafters. Look how 
the tortured smoke curves and 
bends up there, making gro- 
tesque shapes in the flaring 
light. 
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A wild-eyed youth takes up 
the tale of events that happened 
one day before his eyes while 
he lay spying over the great 
road from a mountain-side over- 
looking Tetuan. There were 
Spanish chieftains on fine horses, 
and Spanish men marching four 
abreast on the smooth jareeq. 
His narrative is amplified with 
eager gesticulation. They came 
fearlessly in the sunshine, not 
creeping and darting from rock 
to rock in the Jabala way. 
But the Beni Said were in 
waiting, and when the moment 
alrived, all at once bullets 
whizzed, whizzed among the 
soldiers. How they ran and. 
jumped, and how many of 
them lay quite still already! 
They were brave men these 
Spaniards, but what could they 
do? Next came noise like 
thunder from the Tetuan side— 
boom, boom, beyond the moun- 
tain. Immediately shells were 
falling among the helpless Span- 
ish—sss, bang. Such mighty 
spurts of earth and stones 
High in the air, rocks and 
Spagnola together. It was their 
own canyones firing short, be- 
cause the forward observation 
officer was away from his post, 
drinking wine in Tetuan. Even 
when the gunners found the 
range, there were no men of 
the Beni Said to be hit. For 
were they not all high on the 
flanks of the mountain ? 

Now Mustapha, the ragged, 
is questioned by the stalwart 
askari of the Beni Ouariel. 

“Did great evil befall the 
Spaniards going from Wad Lau ; 
death and loss of many posses- 


sions ? Was there great booty | 


for the Beni Said ? ” 

“Very much did; they lose,” 
the humble man replies, stoop- 
ing over to stir the contents 
of his cauldron with a piece of 
stick. He stirs thoughtfully 
for an instant, then adds, 
“They left behind them stores 
of every sort, O Si Abdullah, 
and their dead were innumer- 
able.” 

“But I have only seen a 
few men and- mules scattered 
about the shore. How can it 
be that their misfortune was 
so great ? ”’ the soldier inquires 
in his bantering way. 

“Who can tell? It is Allah 
alone who knows.” Humbly 
the cook continues to stir the 
mess in the great pot. 

** But surely a large sum was 
paid to El Makhzen that they 
might depart peacefully ? ” 

You know nothing about 
it, Ragged One! But you 
must speak consoling words 
to those who are fiercer than 
yourself. How else can a poor 
man live? So you answer 
glibly. 

**Much money was paid, O 
Abdullah! More douros than 
I can count. But their dead 
were also numerous. They are 
together in the wood.” 

“IT also beheld them,” the 
boy declares with bright con- 
viction. ‘‘ There are bodies in 
the open land as well as 
among the trees.”’ He speaks 
as though the question of casu- 
alties were now settled. ‘“ Very 
many are their dead, O Si 
Abdullah! And they are food 
for dogs.” 
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There is @ murmur of ap- 
proval from the attentive audi- 
ence. General talk supervenes, 
each telling his neighbour what 
he personally has observed. 
The fire burns brightly, and 
the flames go up continually 
into impenetrable mystery. 

Unseen cattle stir in the 
background, their eyes and 
throats irritated by smoke. 
They have been recently sup- 
plied with fresh fodder, and 
are munching the long stalks. 
Some small person seems to 
be moving in and out of the 
shadows; a tiny girl scraping 
up dung from the floor; an 
elf - like creature, half - naked, 
laughing continually as she 
crawls about with her basket 
and shovel beneath the bellies 
of the cattle. Only once she 
emerges completely into the 
ring of firelight to make a closer 
inspection of the Inglizi, stand- 
ing for a few seconds with 
lustrous astonished eyes and 
dank black hair, that falls 
heavily about her shoulders, 
while she drinks in every detail 
of the strange spectacle. Then 
she has vanished with her 
basketful of droppings through 
the outer door, out into the 
rain. 

Pile up your firewood, ragged 
cook! This continual down- 
pour has chilled the air, and 
men soaked through and 
through need all the warmth 
your fire can give. These hiss- 
ing raindrops would extinguish 
a smaller blaze. Now the faces 
of the assemblage are all ruddy 
again, and shadows dance mar- 
vellously on a background of 
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smoke. A vast bowl of honey 
is carried in by the negro serv- 
ing man, with hot flat cakes 
of fresh baked bread. The 
bread has been distributed and 
broken pieces dipped into cling- 
ing honey, so that both bread 
and honey are quickly vanish- 
ing. The stew in the cauldron 
is done to a turn now, and the 
empty honey-bowl has been 
already removed and replaced 
by another of simmering 
meat. For a time the splash 
of rain and roar of water out- 
side dominate every other 
sound, subduing even the noises 
of mastication. But it is not 
long before talk revives. 
“Yesterday an aeroplane 
dropped bombs on the moun- 
tain,” the boy announces, 
pleased to have the field to 
himself for an instant. “I 
counted nine. They did no 
hurt to my father’s sheep.” 
“They have not left one 
stone standing of my house 
beside the sooqg. They destroy 
our habitations with bombs. 
Mohammed, my only son, is 
dead.” It is the old man’s 
endless lament that rises and 
falls continually, like a tide 
fretting upon the shore. “‘ They 
have destroyed everything in 
the villages of the valley. Kull 
shey! Kull shey!” He raises 
his hands high overhead. 
“Once it was our fathers who 
waged war on the Nazerani! 
They were slaves and our fathers 
were masters. In Gharnata are 
the palaces they built. Will 
not the sons of Ouariel soon 
drive these spoilers again over 
the sea, O Abdullah ! Will they 
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not follow them into Anda- 
lusia ? ” 

The soldier has finished his 
meal, and is pulling reflectively 
at the pipe of kieff. He takes 
a@ profound inhalation, then 
passes the long stem to his 
neighbour. 

“Surely they run on every 
side. Si Mh&med has given 
the word, and the Beni Ouariel 
and the Beni Hassan, and also 
the Beni Said, are close behind 
them.” 

The old man brightens for an 
instant. 

“They are running like wild 
boar when hunters are on the 
mountain,” he mumbles, his 
mouth still full of bread and 
honey. 
28So talk winds on like an 
endless river, without. definite 
aim, yet full of force. Mar- 
vellous tales that pass through 
the confusion in and out like 
bats, to vanish finally in all- 
encompassing obscurity from 
which they came. Wild rumour 
taking shape in an instant. 
True statements no sooner 
heard than forgotten. An un- 
reasoning world, where fact 
has no sure foothold, and only 
emotion is actual, goodwill and 
hate and desire. A world about 
to vanish, for already elec- 
tricity flashes its message from 
end to end of the land, and on 
to a passionate background 
short crisp facts are thrown at 
random. From innumerable 
points in the line telephone 
operators are speaking with 
General Headquarters; and 
to-day the clear tinkle of the 
telephone-bell is audible in the 


households of Kayed and Sharif. 
The telephone-bell tinkles, and 
rapidly into shadow sink the 
creatures of imagination, flying 
before the onset of science. 
Dreams and visions! Soon you 
will have no abiding place left 
anywhere. 

Above the sinking fire the 
air is thick with smoke, and 
pungent with the aroma of 
burnt wood. Talk is dying 
away in drowsy monosyllables. 
One or two of the company, 
who have risen from their 
places on the beaten earth, 
gather up rifle and zabula, 
tightening their belts as they 
shorten their clothing to pass 
out silently into the pouring 
rain. The majority, with jaleebs 
pulled well overhead, are al- 
ready fallen asleep without a 
change of attitude. When the 
stir of departure is over, one 
is again aware of a universal 
and unintermittent roar of 
water, that drowns the heavy 
breathing of sleepers, and ren- 
ders almost inaudible the rest- 
less stirring of beasts in their 
straw. 


Mohammed the Askari sits 
aloft in the guest-chamber, hold- 
ing a miniature court of his 
own. In the Jabala as else- 
where the whiteness of one’s 
linen is an indication of one’s 
social standing. Mohammed is 
seated cross-legged on a raised 
couch at the end of the low 
room, clad very simply and 
elegantly in a rozzar and shirt 
of almost luminous whiteness. 
A continual stream of favoured 
visitors passes before him, to 
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exchange compliments, and 
learn the truth from one who 
knows. For is not Si Moham- 
med always passing to and fro 
on the business of E] Makhzen 
—sometimes as far as Tangier? 
Does he not read the minds of 
Spaniards like a book ? 

Abu Sallum, it has to be at 
once admitted, is less immacu- 
late in his attire. Squatting 
on the carpet at Mohammed’s 
feet, he presents many aspects 
that are surprising in view of 
his rank. His shirt, to be quite 
candid, is torn and frayed and 
very dirty; and as it is the 
only garment he happens to 
be wearing, its condition can- 
not be disguised. Indeed, this 
high-born person is almost as 
shabbily dressed as the Inglizi, 
though the display of beads 
in his rozzar gives a certain 
meretricious glitter to his ap- 
pearance. It is only when the 
hour for prayer arrives, and 
Abu Sallum takes his place 
where financial considerations 
cannot enter, that one begins 
to realise the ineradicable dif- 
ference between Sharifian and 
ordinary blood. 

There is complete under- 
standing between the two war- 
riors. Each has his function 
in a general scheme. Pulling 
at his short beard, Mohammed 
curses the Kayed under his 
breath, while Abu Sallum makes 
sure that rations are up to 
standard, both in quality and 
quantity. With a sarcastic 
monosyllable Mohammed dis- 
misses these rude Jabala Kayeds 
from serious consideration, 
which monosyllable the Sharif 
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expands into an oration abound- 
ing with witty innuendo, whose 
every word is absorbed by an 
attentive audience. 

Mohammed the Askari is the 
living symbol of authority, the 
deputy of El Makhzen. It is 
not his nature to evade re- 
sponsibility, and the quarrel 
of the Inglizi is his own. This 
Boceali may lord it in a Ja- 
bala village, but in due course 
his behaviour will land him in 
the Kassba. Meanwhile inter- 
course with such a boor is 
best avoided, and the askari 
seldom leaves the guest-cham- 
ber. So once again the moun- 
tain must come to Mohammed, 
and here is come burly Abdullah 
in person, also of the Beni 
Ouariel, to talk as man to man 
with his old friend, and as 
often as not, to pass the night 
on our carpet. 

Here also are soldiers in 
abundance, stout fellows all, 
kicking off their shoes, to de- 
posit them in the long line 
just inside the door, as they 
stoop to pass under the low 
lintel, and lay down rifle and 
zabula and cartridge-bag. 

Here come a few chosen 
villagers who have secured the 
entrée, and shown themselves 
worthy of it. Here, at my 
invitation, comes Mustapha the 
humble cook, squatting very 
shyly on bare boards, ready to 
perform menial service for one 
and all. Even when Abu Sal- 
lum has prepared the tea, he 
is not invited to join the circle ; 
and although I feel obliged to 
insist on his drinking like the 
rest, I am all the time deeply 
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conscious of the social chasm, 
and secretly glad when he 
slips unobtrusively away. Such 
is class consciousness in the 
Riff! No sooner has he gone 
than the air clears automati- 
cally, Mohammed no longer 
brooding Jove-like on his couch, 
wrapped in murderous thought ; 
while Abu Sallum, fanning up 
the glowing charcoal, indulges in 
facetious sallies at the expense 
of the imperturbable Abdullah. 
A spirit of careless jollity takes 
possession of the company. 

There are two windows in the 
apartment, each about a foot 
square ; except for an hour or 
so in the morning, stuffed up 
with old matting, as defence 
against draughts. 

At intervals we Inglizi are 
impelled to remove the stuffing 
in case the rain should have 
ceased ; or, at any rate, some 
break may be showing in the 
clouds. The askari has a mirth- 
ful phrase for these occasions. 
Once it was, “Shuayia, wait 
a little until the rain is over.” 
Now the Inglizi have taught 
these lazy fellows of the Jabala 
to say, ‘‘ Quickly! Quickly! 
let the rain stop.”’ However, 
the rain continues; and it is 
only on the sixth morning that 
there is an interruption of the 
downpour, and an intermittent 
patch of blue sky overhead. 
The patch of blue increases, 
and the rain holds off. As 
noon approaches, the houses 
on the opposite hillside pre- 
sent an animated appearance, 
with their inmates everywhere 
putting things to rights. Half 
a dozen turbaned Moors are 


squatting on their haunches 
against the wall of the Boccali 
house, contemplating the vil- 
lage beneath, and discussing 
the visible evidences of damage 
displayed before their eyes. 
Among the group it happens 
there are two Englishmen ; but 
it would be hard to distinguish 
these two from the rest, were 
it not for their slovenly appear- 
ance and ill-fitting rozzars. 
Temporary watercourses have 
appeared everywhere, and open 
spaces between the houses are 
littered with débris from the 
mountain-side. The front wall 
of one establishment has been 
undermined and brought down 
by the deluge, with the result 
that its interior arrangements 
have been ruthlessly exposed. 
Stones are being carried labori- 
ously from the river-bed to 
secure the foundations, while 
children bring fresh boughs of 
foliage from the hill, to be 
swiftly woven by their elders 
into a living green wall. Clay 
is pressed into the interstices 
between the branches, ham- 
mered in until every gap is 
filled, plastered on thickly until 
a new facade has sprung into 
existence, as plants sometimes 
grow to gratify the whim of 
an Indian juggler. A few pro- 
truding branches having been 
shorn off, and a final polish 
applied to the surface, this old- 
fashioned example of the prin- 
ciple of reinforced concrete is 
complete. No other building 
appears to have suffered to 
the same extent, but every- 
where the inhabitants are 
hastily covering gaps in their 
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roofs with fresh clay. Some- 
times even the flat stones 
which, laid over timber, con- 
stitute the inner structure of 
the ceilings, have to be taken 
out and replaced before the 
damage can be satisfactorily 
repaired. Everybody is busily 
occupied, for the rainfall is 
not yet over, and will surely 
begin again during the night. 

A few young men have suc- 
ceeded in crossing the dimin- 
ished stream, though it is still 
a torrent, in places thirty and 
forty yards wide. A bevy of 
girls is endeavouring to emu- 
late the performance, thereby 
providing diversion for the knot 
of idlers on the Boccali terrace. 
Viewed from a distance, these 
girls resemble some strange 
species of bird, with long white 
tapering legs, as they step 
hesitatingly from stone to stone 
with their clothes bundled about 
their waists, their ankles at 
times barely immersed in water, 
and at the next instant sub- 
merged to the waist. Bolder 
than her companions, a flaxen- 
haired creature is half-way 
across, when the flood carries 
her off her feet, and she sub- 
sides amid shrieks of merri- 
ment. In the end they are 
obliged to give it up and wade 
back to their starting-place, 
laughing uproariously, and cling- 
ing to one another for support. 
Approaching the bank, they 
shake their wet petticoats down 
about their legs. 

Out of the flood, red with 
earth and strewn with wreck- 
age from above, the opposite 
bank rises gently through a 
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strip of orange-grove to the 
first house, sheltered beneath 
a knotted olive-tree. Then the 
ascent begins abruptly, houses 
standing tier over tier, inter- 
spersed with fruit-trees, each 
constructed on the invariable 
plan of a group of apartments 
facing a small central court. 
From such a vantage-ground 
it is easy to observe the inner 
working of these households— 
the simple domestic occupations 
as they succeed one another, 
and the hubbub among cattle 
and goats, crowded together 
for days in the yard, now that 
they are being driven out again 
for a few hours grazing. The 
buildings rise step by step, 
some partly constructed of 
stone; all plastered with clay, 
and their roofs filled in with 
the same material. The more 
pretentious have their walls 
daubed with yellow or red 
ochre. They rise until the 
increasing steepness of the 
slope renders building imprac- 
ticable ; and beyond a fringe 
of cactus, the mountain-side 
is finally given over to sheep 
and goats, and to such vegeta- 
tion as can secure a foothold. 
A group of youths on the 
opposite bank is engaged in 
target practice, having selected 
some mark below the place 
where we are sitting, a little 
apart from the rest. At in- 
tervals one catches the ping 
of metal on the rock, then 
the report of a rifle. As bullets 
strike nearer and nearer, it 
becomes evident these marks- 
men are testing their visitors’ 
nerves. In the end they have 
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chosen for target a white stone 
barely a fathom beneath our 
feet, and from a range of four 
hundred yards they send bullet 
after bullet, chipping fragments 
from this rock. They make no 
provision for wides. 

Processions of mules are be- 
ginning to enter and leave the 
place by innumerable ill-defined 
ways. Though quite roadless, 
no country in the world can 
possess more tracks. Little 
footpaths are everywhere, each 
field traversed by three or 
four; every homestead with 
its own ramification ; the village 
itself like the heart of a spider’s 
web. The inhabitants appear 
to know exactly where each 
track leads. There is not the 
slightest attempt at drainage 
or upkeep, though the reason 
so many of the approaches lie 
along the tops of rough stone 
walls may be to make sure of 
their being passable in time of 
rain. Should a mountain foot- 
path be carried entirely away 
by the flood, a slight detour 
will be necessary, that is all. 
For a few yards the traveller 
may lie on his stomach, or cling 
desperately to the cliff-side. 
In wet weather, pedestrians 
generally wear sandals woven 
of halfa grass, or else go quite 
barefooted, to preserve their 
shoes. 

A man is performing his 
ablutions in a backwater of the 
main stream. As the after- 
noon advances sundry house- 
wives, having set their estab- 
lishments to rights, descend 
in twos and threes to the water- 
side with clothes to wash, beat- 
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ing them out in the shallows 
with wooden flails. Some re- 
move their petticoats to cleanse 
these also, and replace them 
wringing wet about their bodies. 

From behind the guest-house 
at our backs a little party of 
travellers appears unexpectedly, 
silhouetted against the sky. A 
serious bearded man, barefooted, 
with jaleeb pulled up short 
under his belt, leading a mule, 
on which a woman with a child 
in her arms is seated. Very 
gracious she looks in her azure 
veil, with golden sunlight at 
her back, enfolding her child 
with anxious solicitude. With 
stately pace they pass before 
us, descending by winding paths 
to the terraces below. 

On a lofty plateau west of 
the village, that commands a 
prospect extending to Wad Lau, 
boys have been all morning 
busily engaged in digging a 
pit. Now there is a great 
mound of earth turned up, 
and the diggers are waiting 
for something—a little proces- 
sion that mounts slowly among 
the cottages, carrying an old 
man, who has died during the 
rains. Wrapped only in a 
white winding-sheet, and laid 
on a rough bier so like an arm- 
chair that at this distance one 
is in considerable doubt, they 
are bringing him up the hill- 
side to the high burial-place. 
The party stands round for a 
little time after the body has 
been lowered into the grave. 
Half an hour later they have 
dispersed, and the grave is 
already filled in, with a heap 
of stones piled over it to pre- 
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vent jackals burrowing into 
the new-turned earth. The 
knot of mourners is already on 
its way home, with the great 
winding-sheet and empty bier. 

A sportsman is far out on 
the hill, stalking partridges 
with a rifle. An occasional 
sharp report, clear above the 
decreasing noise of water, in- 
dicates the measure of his 
success. He may sometimes 
shoot his birds sitting, but he 
does not often waste ammuni- 
tion. There are plenty of 
birds. But all game is very 
shy. Crossing the hill, one 
often finds the tracks of wild 
boar ; but since captured stores 
have provided every youth with 
a rifle, these creatures seldom 
show themselves on lower 
ground. 

In the misty valley a ball 
game is being played by the 
girls, who have abandoned their 
wading expedition. The players 
are partly concealed by the 
orange-grove. Further down, 
among half-submerged trees 
that fringe the torrent, little 
children are swinging them- 
selves on branches that over- 
hang the flood, frantic with 
delight. With the aid of vari- 
ous boys, they have in the end 
set free a complete tree, which 
had been floated down and 
caught among rocks. Now it is 
at liberty again, and goes career- 
ing off in mid-stream, to a shrill 
chorus of approval. 

As evening draws on, sheep 
and goats troop downhill from 
every direction, herded by the 
older boys. Finishing touches 
have been put to roofs. Men 


are sitting under the eaves of 
their houses in the sun, while 
women bustle about, sweeping 
away the litter of the roof- 
mending. The valley is very 
peaceful, its quietude only 
broken by the endless murmur 
of water, and occasional bleat- 
ing of herds. Rays of sunlight 
are beginning to slant over 
the hills, when a venerable 
man appears on a roof perched 
high on the opposite slope, call- 
ing loudly to the people. His 
voice has at once become the 
dominant expression of life 
throughout the valley, com- 
pelling all other sounds into 
harmony. The braying of a 
donkey from his stall does not 
at all obtrude, but rather does 
it intensify the cry, as though 
this humblest of beasts must 
add one note to the general 
invocation. The voice of the 
Im4m rises and falls in long- 
sustained cadence, “La! 
Ilaha Illa-’llah. Mohammed 
Rassul-Llah. Allahu Akbar. 
Hayi ’ala-’ssalat.”” The sun- 
lit air is filled with melodious 
vibrations that are expanding 
indefinitely, lost on immeasur- 
able seas of light. ‘‘ Hayi 
’ala-’l-falah. Hayir’ala Khair- 
il-’amal,” the Imfm repeats, 
standing on the housetop. 
Twilight is gathering in the 
depths, and the shadows of 
western mountains have al- 
ready stretched their fingers 
across wide spaces and along 
ravines, to where, among a few 
high crags, the sun still main- 
tains uncontested authority. 
As shadows increase, mysteri- 
ous movements are taking place 
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among the homesteads, until 
first one and then many glim- 
mering flames appear. Every 
household of importance pos- 
sesses its own earth oven, 
generally detached from the 
main building, where daily bak- 
ing of bread takes place. Now 
fires are set alight to prepare 
fresh cakes for supper. 

The invocation of the old 
man from his house-top has 
ended, and the name of Allah 
has died in vast solitude. For 
a few moments longer remote 
mountain peaks remain bathed 
in golden glory, until shadows, 
leaping from below, have scaled 
the last pinnacle, and day is 
driven far over the hills. River 
and orange-groves have been 
blotted out, and the assemblage 
of houses become a confused 
mass, momentarily less distin- 
guishable. Day is swallowed 
by creeping night, and only 
glowing ovens remain witness 
to the continuance of human 


activity. A mist is rising from | 


the river-bed, and the entire 
hillside has become no more 
than an obscure stain whereon 
fires glow. Night presses; and 
it is as though the world had 
faded, while these flames, gleam- 
ing amid universal obscurity, 
may be the forerunners of 
something new and different. 


For the past sixteen years, 
a tract of country no larger 
than Scotland, and far less 
densely populated, has main- 
tained its independence in face 


of modern armaments. Cut 
off by sea and land, thrown 
back entirely on its own re- 
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sources, this agglomeration of 
clans, numbering less than a 
million souls all told, has held 
its opponent at bay with 
weapons captured in the field. 
In process of time, under the 
guidance of a ruler of rare 
ability, the various tribes are 
apparently being welded into 
a free nation, competent to 
control its own destinies. Sure- 
ly such phenomena deserve 
examination, even although at 
closer quarters they may prove 
to be no more than a mirage 
of the African desert. 

In considering the existing 
state of a race of men so 
steeped in tradition, it is im- 
possible to ignore the past. 
Recent history for them is 
scrawled over the gigantic out- 
line of ancient events, and in 
the expulsion of the Moors 
from Europe in the sixteenth 
century they find the inspira- 
tion for their own efforts to 
throw back the invader into 
the sea. While it is the fact 
that Spain has held Ceuta and 
Melilla, with the islands of 
Alhucemas and Penon de Velez 
de la Gomera, for three hun- 
dred years, it is equally true 
that the Moorish dominion in 
Granada lasted more than twice 
as long. 

Continually engaged in con- 
flict with her neighbours, the 
Riff, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, was almost 
as detached from the modern 
world as though it had lain in 
another planet. Since the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from 
Spain, her channels of direct 
communication with Europe 
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had been generally closed, and 
although the rock of Gibraltar 
is visible from part of her 
coast-line, she was probably at 
that time in closer touch with 
either Cairo or Bagdad. Such 
a country learns most quickly 
from her enemies. Unfortu- 
nately, with the exception of 
a brief period fifty years earlier, 
when Spain, at war with the 
Sultan of Morocco, had occu- 
pied Tetuan, the Riff had been 
uniformly brought into con- 
tact with opponents almost as 
backward as herself. 

It was about the opening 
of the present century that 
France conceived the definite 
plan of rounding off her African 
Empire with the absorption of 
Morocco. The Tangier zone 
having been placed under inter- 
national control, and England 
and Italy having almost en- 
tirely abandoned their interests 
in exchange for wider powers 
respectively in Egypt and Tri- 
poli, there was left only Spain 
with a finger in the pie. Sub- 
sequent negotiation resulted in 
the demarcation as the Spanish 
sphere of an area which could 
not, in any case, have been 
occupied by France without 
stirring up trouble nearer home. 
It comprised the entire Riff 
and Jabala, with the exception 
of a small tract lying along the 
valley of the Wad Ouergha. 
The possession of this one 
valley, however, is of vital 
importance to the Riff, simply 
because it is the source from 
which the important area ad- 
jacent to Tabarrant derives its 
supply of grain. 
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No treaty between Spain 
and Morocco appears to exist. 
That which defines the posi- 
tion of Morocco as a French 
protectorate was completed in 
the spring of 1912, and in 
the Franco-Spanish agreement 
drawn up in the autumn of 
that same year, the frontier 
dividing their respective spheres 
was agreed upon generally, 
though certain details still re- 
main in doubt. Thenceforward 
it became the function of the 
latter country to establish her 
authority in territories that 
had never acknowledged a con- 
queror. The Sultan of Morocco 
had given away that which 
was not his to give. 

The initial error had con- 
sisted simply in the assumption 
that Morocco as a whole was 
under the effective control of 
the Sultan, and could be dis- 
posed of by him as he might 
think fit. Two at least of the 
varied stocks which go to make 
up the so-called Moorish popu- 
lation of that country have 
refused to acknowledge any 
such right—the Tauregs of the 
desert and the Riffi of the 
Mediterranean littoral. Such 
a state of affairs was not fore- 
seen in the conversations of 
1904; and in the subsequent 
Franco-Spanish agreement the 
latter had undertaken “not 
to alienate or cede all or part 
of the territories ’’ allotted to 
her. More recently it has be- 
come an academic problem 
whether in ceding them to an 
original owner who had not, 
in point of fact, ever been dis- 
possessed, she would be break- 
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ing that agreement, and con- 
sequently providing France with 
the occasion to intervene. To 
make the situation more per- 
fectly clear, in the Act of 
Algeciras, signed by the pleni- 
potentiaries of every great 
Power, there is explicit refer- 
ence to the threefold principle 
of the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of His Majesty the 
Sultan, the integrity of his 
dominions and economic liberty 
without any inequality. This, 
then, is the situation. These 
people who had always cher- 
ished their liberty, rendering 
only grudging allegiance to a 
spiritual chief, have been sur- 
rendered to a new master ; who 
himself has bartered them into 
the hands of their hereditary 
enemies. In the modern world 
the speed of life has propor- 
tionately geared up our mem- 
ories. Less advanced races do 
not so easily forget. The story 
of Tarec is still told in Sheshuan, 
and the expulsion from Anda- 
lusia is for her people the event 
of yesterday. Throughout the 
Riff a most exalted spirit of 
patriotism prevails, and the 
fight will be carried on to the 
last. In proof of the singleness 
of their intentions, they have 
sought membership of the 
League of Nations, only to 
learn that as rebels they have 
no international status. 

From beginning to end of the 
conversations resulting in the 
cession of their country, the 
Riffi were never consulted ; in 
spite of the fact that the 
Sultan of Morocco, with whom 
the negotiations were carried 
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on, could claim only a spiritual 
allegiance from these tribes of 
the Mediterranean shore, anala- 
gous to that rendered to the 
Pope of Rome by England, 
until it had been put to the 
test in an attempt to interfere 
with her political affairs. So 
in their highland fastnesses the 
Riffi clans also maintained in- 
dependence ; and when Spain 
arrived on the scene to take 
possession of her allotted sphere, 
a Bruce was not wanting to 
organise them against the com- 
mon enemy. 

The present war had its 
immediate origin in a question 
of mineral rights, and perhaps 
its long duration is not alto- 
gether unconnected with such 
material interests. It was in 
1909, on the strength of a con- 
cession resting on doubtful 
authority, that the engineers 
of a Spanish corporation en- 
gaged in opening up certain 
mines were attacked by exas- 
perated natives, who considered 
that their territorial rights had 
been infringed, and a number 
of workmen killed. 

Two years later came the 
disturbance in Fez, with the 
subsequent establishment there 
of French authority. From 
that time forward the Spaniards 
appear to have pressed their 
Riff campaign with increased 
vigour, perhaps impelled by 
the fear of intervention on the 
part of their powerful neigh- 
bours. From the very outset 
they met with a succession of 
misfortunes which may in some 
ways be compared with the 
disasters to British arms which 
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marked the opening phases of 
the Boer War. But in this case 
there was no reaction; defeat 
followed on the heels of defeat 
with ominous regularity, and 
the crowning tragedy of Anual 
was succeeded by others less 
spectacular, but no less ex- 
pensive in life and material. 
The daily cost in money had 
increased from one to five 
million pesetas, and masses of 
supplies of every sort had 
fallen into Riffi hands, even 
before the decision of the Direc- 
tory to withdraw westward on 
to a shortened front, enabled 
the whole of the Jabala tribes 
to go over to the other side, 
calTying with them weapons 
and munitions supplied by the 
Spanish Ordnance for a very 
different purpose. 

Thus, in spite of blockade 
by sea and land, the Riffi have 
been so heartened by success, 
and have so thoroughly armed 
themselves at the expense of 
their enemies, that they look 
forward without apprehension 
to an indefinite prolongation 
of hostilities. 

So far as the talk of foreigners 
in the Riff is concerned, there 
are Europeans, to the number 
of some thousands, prisoners 
of war, generally employed on 
road-making and other manual 
labour behind the line. There 
are also individuals of dubious 
origin, possessing special me- 
chanical knowledge ; a sprink- 
ling of volunteers who have 
served in the French Moroccan 
army; and some few with a 
record of service in the artillery, 
very properly employed as in- 
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structors. But the Riffi are 
quick to learn; and _ their 
younger men in particular dis- 
play great natural aptitude, so 
that the state of tutelage is 
nearly at an end. It is, how- 
ever, natural that their employ- 
ment of artillery, except at 
point-blank range, should not 
be very effective, though it is 
far otherwise with the use they 
make of small arms, and more 
especially of home manufac- 
tured hand-grenades. In their 
raiding parties, by a happy 
combination of the bomb with 
their traditional weapon the 
knife, they have set a standard 
which it would be difficult to 
surpass. And with the rifle, 
though there is little idea of the 
value of concentrated fire by 
groups, their standard of indi- 
vidual marksmanship is very 
high. They have copied and 
adapted the systems of trenches 
with strong points introduced by 
their opponents, and they make 
full use of wire and bomb-proof 
dug-outs. Their system of field 
telephones is admirable. Two 
aeroplanes, flown over by Ser- 
bian pilots in the early days, 
have long since lost the power 
of movement. But individual 
Riffi have made remarkable 
efforts with damaged machines 
brought down by rifle-fire. If 
effective repair shops were once 
established, I do not think the 
youth of the country would be 
baffled for very long by the 
problem of flight. 

The credit for this remark- 
able state of affairs must be 
given primarily to Mohammed 
ibn Abd-el-Krim, a chieftain 
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of the Beni Ouariel, to-day 
styled Sultan by the free choice 
of the tribes. Everywhere his 
word commands obedience. It 
is honoured among the most 
turbulent tribes of the Jabala. 
And in the Jamé on Fridays 
his name is spoken by the 
Imam, replacing that of Mulaya 
Youssef as leader of the people. 
Perhaps the most significant 
evidence of the new order he 
has imposed consists in the 
appearance of windows in new- 
built houses, where once were 
only loopholes for use in the 
civil feuds which raged con- 
tinually from end to end of the 
country. 

In the sturdy figure of their 
Sultan, Riff and Jabala alike 
recognise the soldier who drove 
the shattered remnants of an 
invading army back upon 
Melilla, and the statesman who 
from warring tribes has created 
a united people under the con- 
trol of a central authority. In 
his youth, Mohammed ibn Abd- 
el-Krim spent some years in 
Melilla, where he had ample 
opportunity to familiarise him- 
self with the methods and the 
mentality of his future oppo- 
nents, in the capacity of Arabic 
instructor among the Spanish 
officers. Nor is his knowledge 
of Western life limited to a 
Spanish Moroccan port. He 
has travelled in Europe, and 
at least on one occasion before 
the war has been in London. 
This remarkable man is fully 
aware of the backward condi- 
tion of his native land, and of 
the need for free intercourse 
with Europe. But he is con- 


scious also of a civilisation and 
national system inherited from 
past ages, which he would not 
destroy, but rather adapt to 
modern requirements. 

It must not be imagined, 
however, that the Sultan is an 
isolated figure, or that upon 
his withdrawal the new nation- 
ality would of necessity vanish 
into air. A younger brother, 
the famous Sidi Mh4med, is 
the ideal military commander 
and idol of the askar. A man 
of about thirty-eight, who in 
early life undertook a course 
of training as an engineer in 
Spain, he is entirely at home in 
cosmopolitan society, and re- 
cently spent some months in 
Paris as Riffian representative 
in certain abortive peace dis- 
cussions. With these two there 
are associated in the functions 
of government the Vizier Abd- 
es-Sallum ; Mohammed ibn el 
Hadj{Hitmi, Minister of Fin- 
ance; Mohammed ibn Boud- 
jibar; and others, generally 
related by marriage to the 
chieftain, according to Oriental 
custom. A united group, be- 
tween them disposing of con- 
siderable ability ; who together 
constitute a body of adminis- 
trators quite capable of main- 
taining in peace a system they 
themselves have set up under 
stress of war. All of them 
speak fluent Spanish, and some 
French. Mohammed ibn Boud- 
jibar has even a smattering of 
English. The Minister who 
combines Foreign Affairs and 
Finance, Mohammed ibn el 
Hadj Hitmi, is in particular a 
man of outstanding intellect, 
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familiar with Western life and 
points of view, and inspired 
by the highest patriotism. 

This group of brothers and 
brothers-in-law (for the three 
last-named are all married to 
sisters of the Sultan) is firmly 
attached to the ideal of abso- 
lute independence. They have 
nailed their colours to the mast, 
and the spiritual overlordship 
of a potentate who is become 
no more than the vassal of 
France has been openly de- 
nounced ; while such delegated 
authority as is enjoyed by a 
Pasha of Marakesh, the crea- 
ture of the same power in all 
vital questions, fills them with 
smiling contempt. Whether, 
as the outcome of negotiation, 
any modified form of self- 
government under Spanish pro- 
tection would be considered I 
cannot say. From the Euro- 
pean point of view, the inner 
bearings of this question of 
independence are not so much 
sentimental as they are stra- 
tegic and economic; and it is 
just on these two sides that 
Riffi statesmen are reasonably 
apprehensive. Such negotia- 
tions as have taken place in 
the past have not all been of 
a character to inspire confidence 
in their minds ; while the cam- 
paign of misrepresentation car- 
ried on against their country 
for years in the most respon- 
sible journals of Western Eu- 
rope, has served to render them 
doubly suspicious. 

So far as the strategic side 
of the question goes, all the 
Great Powers are concerned ; 
while England, in particular, 
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could hardly view with equa- 
nimity the establishment of a 
rival at the gates of the Medi- 
terranean, in face of Gibraltar. 
Consequently it has been laid 
down that no fortifications or 
military or naval works shall 
be undertaken, other than those 
required for the control and 
defence of the country; none 
of the parties, for instance, 
being permitted to convert the 
Bay of Bades or of Alhucemas 
into a naval base. There does 
not, however, appear to be 
anything antagonistic to the 
spirit of these agreements in 
Riffi ambitions, which aim only 
at the armaments needed for 
self-defence. Membership of 
the League of Nations, already 
eagerly sought, might well coun- 
terbalance any reasonable limi- 
tations imposed by the Powers, 
in addition to furnishing an 
effective retort to the charge 
put forward at intervals by 
interested persons of endeavour- 
ing to stir up a holy war. In 
the general interest, it might 
even be argued that an in- 
dependent Riff under joint guar- 
antee would prove the best 
solution. 

There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that a tangled problem 
is presented on the economic 
side, where no prospect appears 
of any Power forgoing its 
treaty rights; while the Riffi, 
for their part, frankly consider 
themselves entitled to manage 
their own business affairs. The 
rival claims and ambitions of 
the numerous signatories of 
the Act of Algeciras are so 
involved, and the underground 
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forces at work so obscure, that 
this would prove a hard knot 
to undo, even were there no 
question about the attitude of 
the inhabitants of the country 
in dispute. 

The Riff is rich in minerals ; 
while the configuration of its 
coast-line, with a parallel ridge 
of mountain about forty miles 
inland, and a succession of long 
valleys debouching on con- 
venient deep-water bays, would 
render the problem of transport 
an easy one. The Mediter- 
ranean countries, and particu- 
larly Italy, would be substan- 
tial gainers by the free opening 
up of these resources, while the 
employment of Western skill 
and capital for the purpose 
would be specially welcome. 

However, for the time being, 
this potential source of revenue 
remains untapped, and the 
wealth of the land consists 
in its pastoral and agricultural 
produce. I have seen what 
purported to be an economic 
map, filled in by Riffi hands, 
with the single word ‘“‘ Honey ” 
written large over a hundred 
square miles of mountain, re- 
puted to be rich.in ore. It is 
true that in this fortunate little 
country mountain honey is so 
abundant that it forms a staple 
article of diet among the poor. 
So far as essential foodstufis 
go, the Riff is self-supporting, 
her grain districts lying mainly 
along the coast from Cape 
Baba to beyond the Bay of 
Alhucemas, while to a lesser 
degree almost every valley can 
show its area of barley, and, 
not infrequently, of wheat as 
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well. In this time of war there 
is reason for apprehension only 
concerning the high mountain 
district in the direction of 
Tarrabant, owing to the fact 
that its cereals are derived from 
the valley of the Wad Ouergha, 
in the sphere of influence 
claimed by France. 

In addition to its grain pro- 
duce, the Riff, over large areas, 
is a stock-raising country, 
mutton and beef being regular 
articles of diet, while there is 
no establishment so humble as 
to be entirely devoid of goat’s 
flesh or chicken for the pot. 
Immediately adjoining every 
homestead is the tree or timber 
erection where fowls roost ; and 
not far away an ample garden, 
banked up with stones and 
well filled with vegetables. 
Fruit also is grown in great 
variety. On the Wazani farms 
around Snaada I noticed a pro- 
fusion of fig and orange-trees 
interspersed with vines; while 
apricots, apples, plums, melons, 
and a variety of other fruits 
were to be had in their season, 
though the best fruit-growing 
district is said to lie from 
Touzouirt north-eastward to the 
sea. 

The system by which both 
an army in the field and a 
sufficient supply of agricultural 
labour have been continuously 
maintained for sixteen years is 
interesting merely as an in- 
stance of organised economy in 
man power. There is no regular 
army in existence beyond the 
askar, enlisted among the in- 
habitants of the Riff proper— 
a body of men in some ways 
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comparable to the regiments of 
the Guard in a European sys- 
tem; and, like them, fre- 
quently employed to stiffen 
other troops in action. Re- 
cruits for the askar are en- 
listed on a three-year basis, 
and are well paid. The mem- 
bers of the tribal levies, con- 
stituting the bulk of the army, 
are chosen by lot, instructions 
being issued through local chief- 
tains as occasion requires, while 
the units so mobilised alternate 
between a fortnight’s tour in 
the fighting area, and a period 
about four times as long spent 
on the land. Just as brigades 
pass into and out of the line 
during the operations of a 
European force, so it happens 
among the tribes, with this 
difference, that where the one 
go into billets in support or 
reserve, the others are tem- 
porarily returned to the home 
district, to be replaced by fresh 
units from the same source 
with the harka, or battle forma- 
tions confronting the enemy. 
The tillage of the soil is as 
much the concern of E] Makhzen 
as are military undertakings, 
minor adjustments in organisa- 
tion being constantly effected 
with a view to the adequacy 
of the labour available for 
planting or harvesting the 
crops, of which one-tenth auto- 
matically becomes Government 
property, and must be de- 
posited in store -houses, or 
tithe- barns allotted for the 
purpose. 

Thus it is abundantly evident 
that so long as their frontiers 
can be maintained, the Riffi 
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will not be starved into sub- 
mission. Though the blockade 
is far from complete, and a 
variety of luxury foodstufis 
and such manufactured articles 
as metal teapots, candles, and 
matches are continually enter- 
ing the country, the trade in 
contraband of war appears to 
be negligible. It is not arma- 
ments that are called for in 
any case, but agricultural im- 
plements and machinery. At 
one period there was a dearth 
of picks and shovels, consign- 
ments having been stopped on 
the French frontier ; but recent 
wholesale captures of stores 
have made good the deficiency, 
and the digging of roads and 
trenches can go merrily ahead. 
When the time comes there 
will be a wide demand for 
mechanical manufactured ar- 
ticles, in exchange for which 
mineral and agricultural pro- 
ducts will be available for ex- 
port. 

One thing only has been 
asked for again and again— 
and as often refused. They 
have no adequate supply of 
drugs in the country, and are 
short of first-aid material. The 
only doctors are native herbal- 
ists and bone-setters, while their 
surgical appliances are of the 
crudest. Applications for per- 
mission to send trained medical 
men and stores across the 
Spanish lines have been re- 
jected by the blockading Powers 
even when presented through 
the International Red Cross 
Society of Geneva. It is as- 
sumed that the unfortunate 
Riffi are rebels, and the pro- 
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position is regarded as unwar- 
ranted interference with purely 
domestic affairs. 

Here, then, are a variety of 
evils sprung from one original 
misunderstanding. Spain has 
been for sixteen years involved 
in operations which can hardly 
be prosecuted with advantage, 
or abandoned with dignity. 
France finds her authority in 
North Africa so disturbed by 
the repeated triumphs of the 
Riff over her unfortunate neigh- 
bour, that she has felt com- 
pelled to intervene for the sake 
of prestige in a war which this 
little country is waging for the 
right to existence, unaided in 
face of the world. 

To-day the war is being car- 
ried on, so far as the Riffi are 
concerned, by methods avail- 
able only to troops acting on 
the defensive, for the success of 
their operations invariably de- 
pends on the possession of full 
and accurate information totally 
denied to the other side, as 
well as on an intimate know- 
ledge of the possibilities of the 
country, and on the power to 
pass freely into and out of 
the general population. Move- 
ments of troops are conducted 
almost without transport, the 
infantry carrying ammunition 
and rations in the folds of their 
jaleebs, rarely even depending 
on mules. Thus equipped they 
pass about the mountains with 
the ease of wild boar, and are 
nearly as invisible; while at 
any moment they may be ab- 
sorbed into the population of 
the villages to reappear as 
organised units when occasion 
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requires. They can invariably 
dominate and outflank a posi- 
tion accessible to European 
troops; while the injury they 
sustain from air bombardment 
is minimised by the nature of 
the country generally neutral- 
ising the effects of the lateral 
spread of a bomb, and the 
simple structure of the houses 
enables damage to be quickly 
and effectively repaired. 

Every column or ration-party 
on the other side must be re- 
garded as an independent force 
operating in enemy country, 
the ruggedness of the ground 
rendering it impossible to con- 
struct any line of posts from 
which the intervening spaces 
can be effectively covered by 
fields of fire. If the column 
is sufficiently large and well 
led, it will probably attain its 
objective, after suffering casual- 
ties from long range snipers 
impossible to locate. If it is 
small or indifferent in its leader- 
ship, there is a reasonable 
likelihood that it will suffer 
annihilation. Riffi tactics ap- 
proximate very closely to those 
generally laid down as suit- 
able to the advanced line of 
resistance ; with this modifica- 
tion, that when driven in, in- 
stead of retiring on to a non- 
existent main body, they open 
out to harass the flanks of 
the approaching enemy. They 
are generally forewarned of 
their opponent’s intentions, be- 
ing past-masters in the various 
departments of secret service, 
while their field telephone sys- 
tem, built up entirely from 
captured stores, enables in- 
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formation to be distributed as 
it is required. The staff work 
seems very efficient, though a 
great deal is left to commanders 
on the spot, and the functions 
of “A” and “Q” are of a 
rudimentary nature. They en- 
joy the advantage of interior 
lines of communication, and 
their columns are moved swiftly 
in file from one threatened point 
to another. It is said that 
five thousand Riffi, under the 
personal leadership of Sidi 
Mhamed, have in this way kept 
at bay an army of one hundred 
thousand men. Finally, it is 
improbable that the occupa- 
tion of any one town or posi- 
tion in the Riff would be more 
than inconvenient to the ad- 
ministration ; and any attempt 
to hold the grain - producing 
lowland long enough to starve 
the tribes into submission would 
be inordinately costly in life 
to the invading force. 

But to assume that such an 
army as this, admirably fitted 
as it undoubtedly is for its 
special purpose, could be em- 
ployed as a striking force in 
unfriendly country is absurd. 
Those alarmists who represent 
Mohammed ibn Abd-el-Krim as 
an oppressor, imposing his yoke 
upon reluctant neighbours, are 
raising the merest bogey. As 
liberators alone the Riffi have 
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overstepped the boundaries of 
their tribal lands, and the sub- 
missions of neighbouring chiefs 
have been given willingly to 
the man who has showed them 
how the invader may be thrown 
back. It is possible that the 
bribes of European Powers have 
in the past sometimes deflected 
natural inclination, and fears 
of reprisal deterred tribes of 
the Jabala, by nature fickle, 
from taking a definite stand ; 
but there is nothing here of 
tyranny and extortion. In a 
double journey through Jabala 
and Riff, one has had ample 
opportunity to estimate the 
true state of opinion. Though 
the western tribes are always 
ready to profit by an occasion, 
there can be no reasonable 
doubt where their sympathies 
lie ; while from Wad Lau east- 
ward to the open valley of 
Wad Moulouya are territories 
to whose inhabitants patriotism 
is second nature. 

The vital clause in a proposi- 
tion for peace put forward by 
the Riffi delegates at an un- 
productive conference held two 
years ago in Paris is known to 
the Governments concerned, for 
the meetings were attended by 
a representative of the Spanish 
Embassy. It concerns only 
the internal and economic lib- 
erty of Riff and Jabala. 
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AN EGYPTIAN CAPITULATION. 


BY CAPTAIN BASIL TAYLOUR, R.N. 


“Tm getting sick of this,” 
declared Barkly, First Lieu- 
tenant of the Menelaus. ‘‘ Here 
we’ve been lying for nearly a 
fortnight doing nothing, and 
those wretched forts ashore 
there nobly following our ex- 
ample. I don’t believe there 
is a soul there except that old 
chap in a green turban and 
a dirty nightshirt who comes 
up every morning and evening 
on to the ramparts and says 
his prayers so ostentatiously. 
Ship’s grub for a fortnight. 
I ask you! And all the other 
ships round at Alexandria and 
Port Said and Ismailia living 
on the fat of the land—a 
land flowing with milk and 
honey—or ashore playing at 
soldiers and spoiling the Egyp- 
tians. Look here, can’t we 
do something? Get up a 
regatta, or a seining party— 
that beach looks as if there 
ought to be lots of fish to be 
caught. Or ‘Follow my 
Leader ’ aloft-——” 

“I wouldn’t back you at 
that, Number One, though I’d 
give a fiver to see you going 
over the futtock rigging,” 
laughed the junior Lieutenant, 
Johnson by name, irreverently. 
The First Lieutenant was dis- 
tinctly not one of Pharaoh’s 
lean kine. (It should, perhaps, 
be explained that in “‘ going 
over the futtock rigging” 
one has to emulate the per- 


formances of a fly on the 
ceiling.) 

‘“No,” replied Barkly, “I 
wouldn’t if I were you. Since 
I have acquired discretion and 
a circumference I have had to 
relinguish the more violent 
forms of exercise and leave the 
futtock rigging to the upper 
yardmen and to little boys 
who cultivate a waist and a 
habitual disrespect for their 
elders. Don’t you know, you 
exiguous epitome, that the 
‘lubber’s hole’ is reserved for 
those who have attained the 
respectable age of forty ? ” 

*“Why, Number One, you 
couldn’t get through the lub- 
ber’s hole,’ interpolated the 


Commander. ““There isn’t 
room for that circumference 
of yours.” 


“Exactly. And that is why 
I now offer myself as umpire 
in a race over the main top- 
mast head between you and 
the Paymaster. He’s older 
than you, but he’s skinnier. 
Who’ll back the Commander 
against Old Pay ? ”’ 

** Mister Old Pay, please,” 
retorted the Paymaster with 
dignity. ‘‘When a man has 
passed the age of forty-five he 
is entitled to the prefix. Do 
you really imagine, First Lieu- 
tenant, that I am going to 
risk life and limb by going 
aloft? After thirty years at 
sea I have more sense.” 
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“I thought I’d get a draw 
from one of you,’ laughed 
Barkly. “What about you, 
Commander ? ” 

The Commander gave no 
answer. He didn’t like such 
pleasantries directed at him, 
and pretended he didn’t hear. 

“Tl tell you what, Number 
One,” exclaimed the Captain 
of Marines, “I'll make you a 
sporting offer. I bet you a 
fiver you won’t go and land 
under the forts and bathe.” 

“Done along 0’ you,”’ replied 
Barkly. “Splendid idea. But 
I must have some one with me 
to pull me ashore in the skiff. 
It would be wanting in dignity 
for a man of my perimeter to 
man the oars. I’m very good 
at the tiller, but I find that 
pulling anything but the fore- 
and-aft oar detracts from my 
imposing presence. Besides, as 
British representative on a for- 
eign shore, I must have a staff 
and retinue with me.” 

* T’ll come,” shouted Johnson 
and the junior Doctor in 
chorus. 

“What’s that?” demanded 
the Commander. 

‘** Barkly says he wants to go 
ashore and wash himself—his 
tub on board is not big enough 
for his imposing presence,”’ in- 
terjected the Fleet Surgeon. 
** And my mate and the ‘ Worm’ 
want to go with him and sand 
and canvas him under the 
Gippy forts. Better let them 


go, Commander. We can spare 
them all. They’re so full of en- 
ergy that they make me tired. 
Let the Gippies catch them 
and make them work off their 
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superfluous spirits in ‘serving 
the Egyptians.’ ”’ 

“Tf I were quite sure Num- 
ber One wouldn’t come back, 
I'd get up a petition to the 
skipper begging him to send 
them all on duty,” said Jones, 
the Second Lieutenant, who 
thought he was getting too 
senior for watch-keeping, and 
wanted the First Lieutenant’s 
job. 

““My dear Barkly,” said the 
Commander testily, “‘ you really 
are not contemplating such a 
mad project, are you ? ” 

“And why not?” retorted 
Barkly. ‘‘ Anything to do away 
with this monotony. But seri- 
ously, sir, I'll come with you 
to your cabin and argue the 
point with you.” They both 
rose from the table and made 
for the wardroom door. ‘“ They 
daren’t touch us, you see ; they 
know well enough that our 
guns could knock their rotten 
forts to smithereens in ten 
minutes, and we know there 
are none of the black artillery- 
men here; they were all put 
out of action at Alexandria 
last month. And besides——” 
The door closed behind his 
portly figure. 

““Number One’s going to 
win that fiver of yours, Sol- 
dier,” jeered the ‘ Worm.” 
“He always manages to get 
round the bugs. Do you want 
to hedge? I can’t afford any 
fivers, but I’ll bet you ten bob 
we all get back all right and 
have a jolly good bathe into 
the bargain.” 

“TI don’t see the use of that 
to me,” replied the Marine 
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dolefully. ‘If you win, you'll 
get your ten bob all right ; but 
if you lose, I’ll have to whistle 
for mine, for you'll be languish- 
ing in Arabi’s pet gaol with a 
bow-string round your neck, or 
something equally encouraging.” 

* All right, I'll leave it to 
you in my will,” declared John- 
son. And then there was a 
general move from the mess to 
the smoking circle on deck, 
where Barkly shortly joined 
them, meditatively filling his 
pipe. 

** Well, what about it, Num- 
ber One ? ” asked the Marine. 

“Oh, it’s all right,” an- 
swered the First Lieutenant. 
“We go in the skiff after 
evening quarters. The skipper 
thinks it rather a sound notion, 
but he says you ought to come 
too.” 

‘Oh, if that’s so I’m quite 
willing to go, though I’m not 
much of a swimmer,” said the 
unsuspecting Sea-Soldier, with 
an air of condescension. ‘“‘ But 
why does he pitch on me ? ”’ 

“Because your ugly face 
would frighten Arabi himself,’ 
replied the irrepressible joker. 

The Menelaus was lying in 
Aboukir Bay, whither she had 
been sent after the strategical 
move from Alexandria to Port 
Said had been made in August 
1882, in order to take Arabi 
Pasha’s army in the rear. She 
was to watch the Aboukir 
forts until they surrendered, 
and in the meantime to “ con- 
tain’ them. But hitherto there 
had been no signs on their 
part of surrender or of any 
other action. Indeed, the forts 
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appeared to be deserted, and 
the Captain of the Menelaus 
rather welcomed this insane 
expedition, in the hope that it 
would force the garrison to 
show themselves. But he gave 
orders that the skiff was to be 
closely watched, that.one battery 
of heavy guns was to be ready 
to open fire if necessary, and a 
machine-gun (Gardner) also pre- 
pared to fire upon any armed 
party which should appear and 
show signs of aggression. 

Jones volunteered to take 
charge of the latter weapon, in 
order to see what sort of execu- 
tion it could make, for he was 
scornfully hostile to machine- 
guns—the Gardner had only 
just been brought into the Ser- 
vice—and declared that they 
were sure to jam before they 
had fired a dozen rounds. 

Barkly raised another laugh 
by declaring that what Jones 
really wanted to do was to create 
a vacancy for himself by mistak- 
ing the skiff for a party of the 
enemy, and opening fire on it, 
“in the hope of bagging me. 
But you couldn’t hit a hay- 
stack at a hundred yards, much 
less me at a thousand.” 

Immediately after evening 
quarters, at 4 P.M., the three 
adventurers got into the ward- 
room skiff, and, dismissing the 
crew of one, shoved off for the 
shore, Barkly in the stern 
sheets, the “‘Worm” and the 
young Doctor manning the oars. 
The port upper deck battery 
was at the same time manned, 
cast loose, and loaded. They 
were 7-inch muzzle-loaders, but 
the six of them were sufficient 
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to knock the forts to bits in a 
very short time. 

The boat made for the nearest 
point of the shore, where a nice 
clean strip of sand, about 30 to 
40 yards wide, showed between 
the frowning walls of the fort 
and the water’s edge. Not a 
man was to be seen in the 
forts. Barkly carefully scanned 
the battlements and the sally- 
port some 300 to 400 yards to 
the westward, but all was 


quiet, deserted. There was 
nothing to prevent their land- 
ing. 


They beached the boat, 
hauled her up on the sand, 
and proceeded to undress. Still 
not a sign from the forts. 
Johnson was the first to don 
his birthday suit, and he lost 
no time in dashing into the 
water, which he pronounced 
to be just right, neither too 
cold nor too hot. The Doctor 
followed him immediately, and 
together the two splashed and 
swam out into deep water. 
Barkly, more deliberate in his 
movements, took some minutes 
longer before he joined them, 
but then he, too, swam away 
from the beach, but more 
slowly, until he was some 200 
yards out. 

The water was delightful : 
clean, fresh, and warm. All 
three of them being good swim- 
mers, they enjoyed themselves 
hugely, and soon forgot all 
about the boat and the forts 
and the possible—nay, prob- 
able—descent upon them by a 
hostile force. They were busily 
engaged in a game of leap-frog 
in the water when Johnson 
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suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Hulloa ! 
Who are those beggars coming 
along the beach ? ” 

They looked at the shore, 
and there, having obviously 
just emerged from the sally- 
port, was a party of men, 
about ten in number, marching 
towards the skiff in military 
formation, with an officer in 
charge of them. 

“They're after the boat!” 
yelled Johnson. 

“And our clothes,” added 
the doctor. 

“Dig out, you cripples,” 
puffed Barkly. ‘‘ Let’s see if 
we can’t get there before them.” 

Their game of leap-frog had 
brought them closer to the 
shore, and they were but little 
more than 100 yards from the 
beach, while the others, who 
were stumbling over the loose 
sand and making slow progress, 
had at least 350 yards to go. 
The Navy might do it. Away 
went the two young men, neck 
and neck. They were both 
fast swimmers, and they both 
intended to save their clothes, 
at least, if not the boat also, 
from the clutches of the Gip- 
pies. Barkly, though a good, 
was but a slow swimmer at 
his best, and just now he was 
rather breathless and pumped 
from the exertion of the con- 
stant diving called for in water 
leapfrog, so he was left hope- 
lessly in the rear. 

Johnson and the doctor 
reached the boat while the 
squad was still 40 yards away, 
and, without waiting to use 
their towels, they proceeded to 
huddle on their clothes with 
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all haste. Barkly was still 
some distance out, but swim- 
ming all he knew and puffing 
and blowing like a grampus. 
The two already on shore were 
decently arrayed—they at least 
had trousers and a shirt on— 
when the Egyptian party ar- 
rived. The latter were un- 
armed, except for the officer, 
who wore a sword, a very dis- 
sipated appearance, and a three 
days’ growth on his chin. 

Just as this apparition 
reached the boat, the First 
Lieutenant got into his depth 
and started wading to the 
shore, but paused for breath 
when still immersed to his 
waist —or where his waist 
should have been. He was 
still speechless, but his gesticu- 


lations clearly indicated to his 
companions that they should 
address the new-comers. But 
the Egyptian spoke first. 

*“‘ Kef you pliss, sare, seniore 
offisare,”’ a circular movement 
of the hand and an interrogative 
eyebrow obviously denoting 
that he wished to know which 
of the three was “It.” 

The “‘ Worm ” waved him to- 
wards the First Lieutenant, who 
had continued to advance into 
shallower water, and now stood 
revealed, up to his knees in 
water, but otherwise clad only 
in his manly beauty. 

‘“De Colonel ’e say, nous 
nous rendons. We ’ave not a 
manger—eat. We ’ave plenty 
drink—champagne—bot no eat. 
We rendare de fort.” 











DEAD MEN’S TALES. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


VIII. NEW SHIPS FOR OLD. 


“THIS man covered his ship 
after he had brought her 
aground with boughes of trees, 
and hid his great Ordinance 
in the ground, and so not 
leaving any man in his ship he 
tooke two small pieces of ordi- 
nance, and his calivers, and 
good store of victuals, and so 
went with his Negros about 
twelve leagues into the maine 
land, to a river that goeth to 
the South Sea, and there cut 
wood and built a Pinnesse, 
which was five and fortie foote 
by the keele, and having made 
this Pinnesse, he went into the 
South Sea.” 

In this fashion, in language 
of Biblical simplicity and with 
Biblical indifference to technical 
detail, is set forth by one Lopez 
Vaz, “‘a Portugall borne in the 
citie of Elvas,” the astonishing 
invasion of the South Sea over 
the Isthmus of Darien, planned 
and executed in 1575 by John 
Oxnam of Plimmouth. Oxnam, 
or Oxenham, was captured by 
the Spaniards, and duly hanged 
at Lima—maybe justly, for he 
could not show ‘“‘ the Queenes 
licence or the licence of any 
other Prince or Lord for his 
attempt,’”»— yet, though the 
man was dead, the incredible 
boldness of his attempt lived 
on to inspire other Elizabethan 





mariners to follow whither he 
had shown the way. 

I am not concerned in this 
chapter with the English chal- 
lenge to the Spanish dominant 
monopoly of the great South 
Sea, but with the characteristic 
resourcefulness and handiness 
of the English mariner, who, 
whether frozen in the Arctic 
Seas or broiled in the Tropics, 
seems always to have been 
capable of building a new ship 
whenever his old one had ceased 
to serve his determined pur- 
pose. And, moreover, this feat 
in ship construction seems to 
have been accepted as so much 
a matter of course that few of 
those who achieved it have felt 
that it was necessary to explain 
to us, their curious and in- 
competent descendants, how the 
deuce they managed to do it. 

For though wood is tractable 
and kindly, and man has from 
countless centuries of experi- 
ence grown skilled in forcing 
it to conform to the contriv- 
ances of his brain, it is no light 
matter for a ship captain and 
ship company to construct a 
substantial sea boat thousands 
of miles from the conveniences 
of shipyards, as Oxenham did 
on the banks of a river in 
Darien, or as James did on the 
shore of Hudson Bay, or as 
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Shelvocke did at the island of 
Juan Fernandez. 

Those to whom, in these 
degenerate days of maritime 
specialism, ship construction 
means the work of black squads 
and marine engineers on the 
banks of the Clyde or the Tyne, 
or the shaping of lithe racing 
craft on the banks of the Isis 
or Cam, may not appreciate at 
its full value the feat of build- 
ing, far away from shipyards 
and all their convenient appli- 
ances, a sailing pinnace great 
enough to carry a company of 
twenty or sixty men, and strong 
enough to employ in the ice 
of the North or as a fighting 
platform in the South. But I 
passed the early years of my 
boyhood in a famous old Devon 
seaport, where the high craft 
of building in wood still flour- 
ished. The thump of the adze 
on ship timbers, the ring of the 
mallet on ship trenails, and 
the sharp sweet scent of pine 
shavings, appeal as freshly to 
my senses now as they did at 
Bideford fifty years ago. A 
boat of wood is a work of art, 
a job which artists can alone 
bring to perfection; a ship 
of steel is a riveted tank set 
upon a riveted girder, with as 
little of human art about it as 
a railway bridge. 

One cannot build a boat, still 
less an ocean-going pinnace, out 
of any wood cut from any trees 
which may happen to grow by 
the building slip. The stern 
and stem posts must be shaped 
to the natural growth of the 
wood : so must the ribs also if 
they are not to twist and warp 
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under the strain of the seas. 
The planks which go to her 
bottom and sides and to the 
curves of her stem and stern 
must be cut and moulded and 
fitted as nicely and artfully as 
a cooper cuts and fits the staves 
of a cask. Then, and most 
important of all, the seams 
must be caulked, so that when 
the boat is at last thrust into 
the water she may swim tight 
as a bottle and not flop leakily 
as a basket. One cannot sup- 
pose that Oxenham, or James, 
or Shelvocke built their pin- 
naces as truly as even rough 
Thames barges are built to 
this day at Deptford, but they 
did build them, and they swam, 
and they served. What I pro- 
pose to do in this chapter is, 
from the scanty materials avail- 
able to me, to tell how James, 
in the frozen wastes of the 
North, did what was greater 
by far—how he built a pinnace, 
and how, when it seemed that 
the new ship might not serve, 
he turned to and salved his 
old one. 

The days of contrivance and 
of resource are well-nigh passed. 
Yet how fascinating they were 
and must always be! It is the 
eternal fascination of contriv- 
ance and resource, the triumph 
of the human spirit over 
material impossibilities, which 
grips and compels us when 
we read Mr Kipling’s ‘The 
Devil and the Deep Sea.’ Here 
we see Mr Wardrop, the chief 
engineer, in his loin cloth— 
and his naked men, who could 
not even raise the dignity of 
loin cloths—‘‘ You’ve the trou- 
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sers,” said Mr Wardrop to his 
captain—we see this chief en- 
gineer, in the true line of con- 
querors of malign circumstance, 
patching (on a diet of bananas) 
the shell-shattered engines of 
the lawless Haliotis. It is a 
great story of effort, which 
makes my Tales seem pale 
things by comparison. Truth, 
unless set forth by the hand of 
genius —and my authorities 
were very far from being nar- 
rators of genius—must pale 
beside the fire of imagination. 
It shrinks like the blaze in a 
domestic grate when the sun 
pours his light upon it. 

Let us first consider how far, 
and in what measure, the 
officers and men of an English 
ship, bent upon raiding into 
hostile seas, or thrust upon 
the duty of exploration into 
unknown and uncharted chan- 
nels, were equipped to make 
new ships out of old ones. They 
were much better equipped 
than may now always be real- 
ised. Every seaman who had 
been born and bred in an old 
English seaport had played as 
a boy in small shipyards, just 
as I played as a boy at Bide- 
ford. To him the manifold 
contrivances whereby trees be- 
come ship timber, and ship 
timbers become a ship, were of 
the warp and woof of everyday 
life. He might not be a 
skilled craftsman, but he was 
noignoramus. He could handle 
simple tools and understand 
the purport of orders. He did 
not need to be instructed in 
much which a modern seaman 
has had few opportunities of 
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learning. Then every well- 
found ship, which for two or 
three years must be self-sup- 
porting and self-contained, had 
its adequate equipment in 
skilled craftsmen and appli- 
ances. As Captain Luke Foxe 
writes of the preparations for 
his North-West voyage in 1631 
—in His Majesty’s pinnace 
Charles, burthen 70 tunnes, 20 
men and 2 boys: ‘My Car- 
penter was fitted from the 
thickest bolt to the pumpnayle 
or tacket; the Gunner from 
the Sacor to the Pistoll; the 
Boatswaine from the Cable to 
the Sayle-twine ; the Steward 
and Cooke from the Caldron 
to the Spoone.” In a well- 
found ship—and whether a 
king’s ship or privateer, none 
other could dare with success 
an enterprise of the Unknown 
—there would be carried a 
carpenter and his mate, a 
gunner and smith with their 
mates, a boatswain, sailmaker, 
and cooper, with their mates. 
So that of the small ship’s com- 
pany there would be eight or 
ten men of high skill in their 
callings. There would be also 
a forge and bellows in most of 
the ships, and an ample tool- 
chest. Men without tools can 
do nothing, but give to a few 
highly skilled men the equip- 
ment of their craft, and give 
them the willing services of 
handy men less skilled yet 
familiar with the means where- 
by a definite purpose may be 
achieved, and they may build 
@ pinnace in Darien and achieve 
not only a pinnace but the 
salvage of an ocean-going ship 
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on the frozen beaches of the 
far North. Even in these days 
of floating hotels, those who 
seek adventure and knowledge 
in the far North or far South 
are compelled to go back to 
the small wooden ships, and 
the skilled craftsmen, and the 
simple homely forges and tools 
of the far-off voyages of our 
ancestors. Handiness must al- 
ways be wedded to simplicity. 
In May of 1631, in the early 
years of King Charles I., Luke 
Foxe and Thomas James set 
forth within three days of one 
another upon that quest of 
the North-West Passage into 
the South Sea which for three 
hundred years fascinated the 
imaginations, and compelled the 
energies and sacrifices, of ten 
generations of British seamen. 
This search for a seaway from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific 
round the frozen shores of 
North America began with Fro- 
bisher as a@ counter-stroke to 
the Spanish monopoly of South- 
ern America and the Straits 
of Magellan. It continued long 
after the Dutch had found a 
way into the Pacific round Cape 
Horn—continued, some may 
Say, in sheer bulldog obstinacy 
long after it had been demon- 
strated that no useful purpose 
could be served by the pene- 
tration of a passage so in- 
finitely obstructive. Yet the 
mariners of Great Britain and 
of other Northern lands fought 
on. Though their flesh morti- 
fied with frost-bite and they 
rotted on their feet with scurvy, 
though many laid their own 
bones besides the bones of 


their ships in the Northern 
wastes, yet they fought on, 
until within our own times the 
North - West Passage about 
America and its corollary, the 
North - East Passage about 
Siberia, had been both achieved. 

Foxe and James were alike 
in this: that both employed 
upon their quest little ships 
of some seventy tons, and had 
with them twenty men and 
two ‘‘ younkers.” Neither cap- 
tain had personal experience 
of navigation in the seas of 
ice; but whereas Foxe tried, 
without success, to associate 
with himself some one who 
had this valuable experience, 
James, ‘“‘for private reasons,” 
which he does not explain, 
“‘ utterly refused ’’ to take with 
him any one who had sailed 
on previous expeditions to the 
North-West. In disposition and 
in character the two captains 
were opposite as the Poles. 
Foxe was a king’s officer com- 
manding a king’s ship, fitted 
out by the Brethren of the 
Trinity House, a man infused 
through and through with the 
harsh prejudices and ruthless 
intolerance of a service which 
had not yet become a pro- 
fession for gentlemen. James 
was, by the standards of the 
times, a man of science and a 
mathematician. His ship was 
a private venture, furnished 
and equipped by the merchants 
of Bristol, who since the days 
of Cabot had ever been fore- 
most in Northern adventures. 
Though these officers were bent 
upon the same quest, to find a 
passage into the South Sea, 
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and thoughtfully bore with 
them letters of official intro- 
duction to the Emperor of 
Japan, they sailed separately, 
and met once only for a few 
hours on the shores of Hudson 
Bay. Of Foxe, James says 
little, and nothing which is 
unkind; but of James, Foxe, 
the king’s officer, writes in 
language of studied contempt. 
“The Gentleman,” says Foxe 
—he refused him the title of 
captain — ‘‘ The Gentleman 
could discourse of Arte (as 
observations, calculations, and 
the like), and he showed me 
many Instruments, so that I 
did perceive him to bee a 
practitioner in the Mathema- 
ticks ; but when I found that 
hee was no Seaman, I did 
blame those very much who 
had counselled him to make 
choyce of that shippe for a 
voyage of such importance. 
. .. We parted not untill the 
next morning’s dawning; and 
this 17 houres was the worst 
spent of any time of my dis- 
covery.” Of the two men 
there can be small doubt that 
Foxe was the better seaman, 
yet for sheer human interest 
Foxe’s account of his voyage 
cannot hold a candle to James’s 
account of his voyage. Foxe 
efficiently discharged his duty, 
pushed his ship two degrees 
farther to the North than 
James did, and then returned 
home safely and uneventfully. 
James suffered almost every 
disaster possible to northern 
navigators: he lost his boats 
and he lost his ship—or seemed 
to have lost it; he used up 
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or lost his tools ; his men sick- 
ened and died of scurvy; for 
months he lived in the shadow 
of frozen death—with not one 
chance in a thousand of ever 
seeing his native Wales again— 
yet he kept up his own spirits, 
breathed courage and endur- 
ance into the sickening and 
dying invalids around him, 
built a pinnace, and finally, in 
defiance of all probabilities, 
salved his sunken ship and 
sailed her home to Bristol. 
As a triumph of the human 
spirit over an infinity of dis- 
couragements and practical im- 
possibilities, there has rarely, 
if ever, been an achievement 
to touch that of Foxe’s ‘‘ Gen- 
tleman’”’ who was “no Sea- 
man” but merely a “ practi- 
tioner in the Mathematicks.” 
And so it comes about that 
three hundred years afterwards 
it is not of Foxe that one writes 
but of James, not of the proud 
king’s officer but of the despised 
merchant captain. 

Though James’s voyage in 
the Henrietta Maria—colloqui- 
ally known as the Mary—was 
a private venture of the mer- 
chants of Bristol, he sailed 
with royal letters. His status 
was that of an officially recog- 
nised privateer, a status of 
great importance in maritime 
warfare and exploration until 
well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He chose a well-con- 
ditioned strong ship of seventy 
tons, and he had with him two 
small craft, a shallop and a 
long boat. The long boat he 
carried in pieces below deck, 
and the shallop he trailed 
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astern. It was the usual, and 
almost necessary, practice for 
the old sailing ships to trail 
their larger boats, a practice 
which in bad weather almost 
always led to the damage or 
loss of the boats. So it hap- 
pened with Captain James. 
He had not been at sea a week 
before he reached ice, which 
smashed his shallop, and he 
was obliged to bring up the 
long boat, put her together, 
and trail her astern. There 
was no space on deck to 
accommodate the long boat 
while the shallop was being 
repaired. Thus early James 
began to suffer disasters and 
to feel the burden of anxiety. 
The boats were vital to him. 
Navigation in unknown waters 
was not possible without the 
aid of boats sent forward to 
take soundings, and amid ice 
to land anchors on floes. An 
exploring ship, even one of as 
small a bulk and draught as 
the Mary, could not live amid 
the manifold perils which daily 
beset her without the aid and 
protection of her boats. 

James passed through Hud- 
son Strait and reached the 
north-western shore of Hudson 
Bay without great difficulty, 
and then he devoted the early 
summer months to the explora- 
tion of the western and southern 
shores of the Bay. It strikes 
one as a curious backward 
route to take in order to find 
a@ north-west passage into the 
South Sea, and to deliver royal 
letters to the Emperor of Japan; 
yet Foxe followed much the 
same general programme. Both 


captains worked to the south 
and east along Hudson Bay, 
and James had the honour of 
discovering that deep-indented 
James Bay which bears his 
name to this day. Incidentally 
he insisted, as a pious Welsh- 
man, in christening Northern 
Ontario New South Wales, 
though geographers—who re- 
tain the last word in these 
matters—declined to accept the 
designation. It was while on 
this exploration of James Bay, 
when seeking a way through 
to the River of Canada (St 
Lawrence), that the shallop 
was totally lost and the long 
boat much torn and bruised. 
There also began that series 
of casualties among his skilled 
craftsmen which was a far 
greater peril than the destruc- 
tion of gear. His gunner broke 
a leg, had it cut off by the 
surgeon, and died after a long 
and painful illness. The gun- 
ner’s mate wandered off one 
day amid the ice, and was 
never more heard of. 

In October the Mary reached 
Charlton Island, deep down in 
James Bay—little farther north 
than London, yet with the 
desperate cold of Labrador,— 
and preparations were begun 
for passing the winter. The 
island was well provided with 
wood, and in a sheltered nook 
the carpenter set to work to 
construct a ‘“‘mansion-house ’’— 
as distinct from a cooking or 
store-house—and to roof it with 
the main course borrowed from 
the ship. Snow came down 
thickly, and the cold was so 
intense that everything froze 
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hard a few feet from the fire. 
Six months had passed, the 
vessel had sailed with victuals 
for eighteen months, and a 
survey taken every week 
showed that consumption had 
been kept within the estimates. 
James, a careful man, who 
looked after all details himself, 
reckoned to save and put by 
for the uncertain future one 
month’s provision in six. It 
was at Charlton Island that 
the gunner died, an honest and 
strong-hearted man, who lay 
a-dying with a bottle of sack 
at his head to comfort his 
passage. During his last few 
days he was allowed to drink 
sack “altogether,” and so 
passed in a pain-drugged stupor. 

By this time the long boat, 
as well as the shallop, had been 
lost, and the Mary herself was 
in the gravest peril. She had 
been pushed into shallow water 
where the rise of tide was nor- 
mally not over three feet, but 
when the wind rushed down 
between north-east and north- 
west there came a great heap- 
ing up of waters against the 
shore, which buffeted the ship 
most grievously. So James, 
with the advice of his carpenter 
—a man ingenious and faithful 
yet a true English pessimist,— 
resolved to thrust the ship 
firmly ashore, so that she might 
be frozen hard in during the 
winter, and as a means of 
getting home again should the 
Mary be lost—of which the 
carpenter had no doubts—be- 
gan to put in hand a pinnace. 
This word pinnace is loosely 
employed in ship lists and 
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tales of old sea voyages to 
describe a small sailing vessel 
or a large boat. It always, I 
believe, signified a craft with 
oars, either as auxiliary to 
sails or as the principal means 
of propulsion. Thus a large 
pinnace would be a sailing 
vessel with equipment for 
sweeps ; a small pinnace would 
be an oared vessel in which 
one or more sails could be set. 
It was the carpenter, a pessi- 
mist who was taking no chances, 
who pressed on with the pin- 
nace. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the 
worst forebodings of the car- 
penter would be justified, and 
that, in default of a pinnace, 
the whole party must perish 
slowly and miserably ; for the 
heavy gales lashing down from 
the Arctic circle beat the Mary 
continually against the ground 
and tore off her rudder. In 
this emergency James, with 
the concurrence of all his offi- 
cers, determined to sink his 
ship so thoroughly that she 
could not rise and beat when 
the water piled up against her. 
The ice was thickening fast, 
but it was not yet strong 
enough to enclose the ship in 
its grip. So all the provisions 
in the lower hold which could 
be reached were got out and 
landed, and holes were deliber- 
ately drilled in the ship’s bot- 
tom. She settled down, though 
not fast enough for the anxious 
wreckers. With every incom- 
ing wave the Mary lifted and 
hammered until the bulkheads 
of bread-room, powder-room, 
and forepeak were smashed to 
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pieces, and the seams above 
the water-line opened so that 
one could look through them. 
What was happening down 
below none could say, though 
the carpenter did not hide his 
opinion. At last the end sought 
after was achieved. The Mary, 
half filled with water, settled 
hard aground, the ice began 
to form about her stiffening 
body, and the peril, lest she 
would break up and scatter 
abroad the victuals upon which 
all depended, had ceased to be 
of immediate urgency. 

James was now able to leave 
the ship and withdraw to the 
house ashore. There he took 
the opinion again of his officers, 
and found them with courage 
undimmed, yet with all hope 
gone. It is a fine story. The 
carpenter, an excellent fellow 
and steady as a solid English 
rock to the day of his death, 
discoursed with a wealth of 
expert detail, and almost with 
an air of expert satisfaction, 
upon the completeness of the 
smash-up. He said that the 
Mary had foundered—she had 
been scuttled by his own hand, 
poor dear—and would never 
be serviceable again. Her joints 
were loose and her séams open. 
Moreover, her rudder was gone, 
and he had no ironwork to 
hang another. The others were 
of much the same opinion. I 
specially emphasise this, be- 
cause James the following sum- 
mer did actually salve and sail 
home in his terribly crazy 
ship—which by all the rules 
ought to have shed her bottom 
on Charlton Island—though the 


carpenter and some others did 
not live to see the astonishing 
feat in execution. Just then, 
in the autumn of 1631, Captain 
James had as little of hope - 
left as had the rest of the 
party, and it was because like 
them he had no hope that his 
conduct and theirs shines down 
to us gloriously through the 
centuries. 

Picture to yourselves this 
little company of men of our 
race marooned on a bare lonely 
island in the frozen North, 
their ship a wreck, and with 
no prospect of ever seeing 
home and friends again unless 
by their poor efforts they could 
survive the coming winter and 
put together a frail pinnace. 
Provisions they had in abund- 
ance—though the beer had been 
frozen in with the ship—but 
with scurvy already upon them, 
and with no resources in scurvy 
grass, sorrel, or anti-scorbutic 
vegetables, they might well 
starve of appropriate nourish- 
ment in the midst of apparent 
plenty. And they very nearly 
did. Picture to yourselves, I 
say, this small desperate com- 
pany, not a man of whom had 
seen a winter in the icy North, 
and who were already shudder- 
ing under the first breath of 
that which was to come, and 
listen to their leader, who was 
by Foxe declared to be “no 
Seaman,” a mere “‘ Practitioner 
of the Mathematicks.”’ 

‘““My Masters and faithful 
Companions,” said Captain 
James, ‘‘ be not dismayed for 
any of these disasters, but let 
us put our whole trust in God. 
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If it be our fortunes to end our 
days here we are as near 
Heaven as in England; and 
we are much bound to God 
Almighty for giving us so large 
a time of repentance. I make 
no doubt that he will be merci- 
ful to us both here on earth and 
in His blessed Kingdom. He 
doth not in the meantime deny 
but that we may use all honest 
means to save and prolong our 
natural lives withall; and in 
my Judgment we are not yet 
so far past hope of returning 
into our native Countries but 
that I see a fair way by which 
we may effect it. Admit the 
ship be foundered (which God 
forbid ; I hope the best), yet 
have those of our own nation, 
and others, when they have 
been put to these extremities, 
even out of the wreck of their 
lost ship, built them a Pinnace 
and recovered to their friends 
again. If it be objected that 
they have happened into better 
Climates, both for the tem- 
perateness of the air and for 
pacific and open seas, and pro- 
vided withall with abundance 
of fresh victual, yet there is 
nothing too hard for courage- 
ous minds, which hitherto you 
have shown, and I doubt not 
will still do to the uttermost.” 
In this fashion James spoke, 
breathing lessons of faith and 
endurance, and to his appeal 
his officers and men responded 
in tones which showed them 
worthy of their leader and of 
their country. They pledged 
themselves to support him “ to 
the uttermost hazard of their 
lives,” and gallantly they kept 
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their word. As for the car- 
penter he “‘ cheerfully ” under- 
took to build that pinnace 
and be damned to it, and I 
am sure that he did not need 
the spur of the rewards which 
James offered to bestow upon 
him. He had enjoyed his 
thoroughly English grouse, and 
was now ready for work. “So,” 
says Captain James, “we re- 
solved to build us a new Pin- 
nace with the timber we should 
get upon the land, that so, in 
the spring, if we found not the 
ship serviceable, we might tear 
her (the ship) up, and plank 
her with the Ship’s planks. 
And so, for this night, we 
settled ourselves close about 
the fire, and took some rest till 
daylight.” It was well that 
they should rest while they 
could, for their troubles were 
no more than beginning. 

It was now the 30th of 
November (old style), and well 
into December by our modern 
reckoning. James, a far-seeing 
man, had his own and his men’s 
faces shaved and their hair cut 
short, so that while working 
in the open they might not 
become matted with icicles. 
For the cold was already in- 
tense, and their breath froze 
as it issued even within their 
hut around the fire. The mas- 
ter and coxswain, with their 
assistants, were directed to 
empty the ship of provisions 
and removable gear (sails, ropes, 
and ironwork), while the car- 
penter looked about for trees 
suitable in form and texture 
for the construction of the 
pinnace. Timber for the keel 
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and stern-post was fortunately 
discovered, and one of the 
greatest difficulties in emer- 
gency ship construction sur- 
mounted. For if a wooden 
craft is to hold together under 
the stress of wind and water, 
its chief members must be 
fashioned of timber in their 
natural form of growth. 

By the end of December the 
cold was so savage that it 
raised blisters on the men’s 
faces as big as walnuts, and 
all the sack, vinegar, oil, and 
other liquids were frozen solid 
within a yard of the fire in 
their mansion-house. Their 
well by the encampment also 
froze, and could not be cleared ; 
but, by great good fortune, a 
spring was found within three- 
quarters of a mile which could 
always be depended upon. 
Scurvy, the terrible pest of 
old mariners, laid its heavy 
hand upon them, and long 
before the winter was passed 
two-thirds of the company were 
down with it. Though James, 
a man of science as science 
was understood in his day, 
did not talk in terms of vita- 
mins, he realised that his men 
were rotting for lack of fresh 
vegetables, which he had no 
present means to come by. 
All that he could do, with the 
aid of his surgeon—both cap- 
tain and surgeon appear for- 
tunately to have been proof 
against the disease—was to 
keep up the hearts of the 
sufferers and to keep them 
moving. If a man, writes 


James, lay in bed for two 
whole days he never rose again. 


So the men were rubbed and 
washed—one may almost say 
boiled—every day to bring some 
faint hint of suppleness into 
their stiffening joints, and the 
dead flesh about their gums 
and around those frost blisters 
was carefully cut away. Among 
those down with scurvy was 
the invaluable carpenter, though 
the excellent fellow still man- 
aged to potter about collect- 
ing timber for his pinnace and 
marking down suitable trees 
for felling. Little could be 
done in their small frozen 
world except to prepare for 
the spring. Wood could not 
be cut until first it had been 
thawed, and trees of manner 
of growth conformable to the 
mould of the pinnace’s hull had 
often to be dragged for miles 
through the heavy snow. 
What was even worse, the 
carpenter’s tools began to fail. 
Of the two axes one was spoiled 
while cutting down wood for 
the hut—it was built of tree 
trunks interlaced with boughs, 
a kind of rough wattle—and 
the helve of the other had 
been shivered near the socket. 
James took precautions which, 
while adding to the immediate 
sufferings of his men from cold, 
did at least offer them a chance 
of survival in the spring. He 
locked up one of the carpenter’s 
axes and the cooper’s best 
hatchet, and safeguarded the 
employment of the others, in- 
sisting that they should be 
repaired every day. It is sig- 
nificant of his men’s belief in 
him that James never had any 
trouble with them. They 
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obeyed as cheerfully as they 
could every order of his, and 
submitted their suffering bodies 
and souls to his guidance. 
Their trust in him was as 
steadfast as their simple faith 
in God. 

Easter day, which fell on 
1st April 1632, found the ship’s 
company still alive, though 
terribly reduced in vigour. Five 
of the men, of whom the car- 
penter was one, could do noth- 
ing which demanded activity 
outside the hut. The boatswain 
and many more were very 
infirm. Of all the rest there 
were but five who could eat 
their ordinary allowance of vic- 
tuals. The sick men were not 
failing from lack of food but 
were starving from lack of 
vitamins. The pinnace “ was 


in an indifferent forwardness,”’ 
and the carpenter, upon whose 
trained skill its construction 
depended, grew worse and 


worse. The cold continued 
intense. It was a melancholy 
Easter celebration, and upon 
any commander of less than 
James’s indomitable spirit black 
despair must have fallen. The 
prospect of completing a pin- 
nace and seeking their friends 
and homes once more—a faint 
prospect which had tinted with 
colour the dark months of 
winter—was passing with the 
sick and dying carpenter. 

It was at this moment, when 
to summon his perishing officers 
and men from deadly melan- 
choly by setting them upon 
work which offered some hope 
of ultimate rescue, was of even 
greater urgency than in the 
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autumn—it was at this mo- 
ment that James, the “ practi- 
tioner of the Mathematicks,” 
revealed his supreme qualities 
as a leader. He resolved to 
set his feeble dying men to 
the tremendous task of digging 
out and salving their foundered 
ship! One cannot suppose that 
he had himself any hope of 
success. To him as a mathe- 
matician the chances of the 
ship being seaworthy after she 
had been dug out must have 
seemed infinitesimal. For 
months the ice within and 
without the frail hulk had 
Squeezed and rent her timbers. 
While she was desperately being 
scuttled, James reckoned that 
the ship’s bottom lifted and 
beat upon the ground more 
than a hundred times. James 
must have anticipated that 
his Mary had sailed her last 
voyage, and laid her shattered 
bones ashore for the last time. 
Yet he determined to set his 
men to work upon her, “ not- 
withstanding it was more labour 
and though we declined weaker 
still and weaker.” He saw that 
he must give his people some- 
thing to occupy their minds, 
to tear them out of themselves, 
so that while they were digging 
out the ship they “ might have 
the time to thinke of some 
other course.” And in this 
matter Captain James showed 
that he was a psychologist as 
well as a mathematician. 

First, as a practical man he 
cast about and took stock of 
the available tools. He had 
carefully stored away against 
emergencies an axe and a hat- 
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chet, but tools for digging had 
not come within his prevision. 
Now when he wanted them he 
found that he had nothing 
except four broken shovels and 
two iron bars; the rest had 
been sunk with the ship. With 
these implements he got busy 
clearing the ice and snow from 
the inside of the ship, and 
piling it about her as some 
‘* Barricadoe ’’ when the frozen 
sea around began to break up. 

The moment was well chosen, 
for the weather began to im- 
prove and the sun to give some 
cheerful warmth. As soon as 
the wretched men saw solid 
results emerging from their 
labours they brisked up won- 
derfully. Luck, which had de- 
serted them, returned with both 
hands full—as it always does 
when it has tried its uttermost 
and found all efforts vain to 
conquer souls which are un- 
conquerable. They found an 
anchor which had been - lost 
beside the ship, and, most 
vital of all, they found the 
rudder which had been torn 
off and cast away. That rudder 
came back to them as though 
from the direct hand of God. 
Without it they could never 
have sailed their ship, and 
they had no possible means of 
replacing it. And then, a 
little thing may be, they dis- 
interred a cask of beer, “‘ which 
did rejoyce us all, especially 
the sicke men, notwithstanding 
that it did taste a little of 
bulge water.’’ One may doubt 
if the men, thirsting for beer 
after five months of depriva- 
tion, had James’s delicate palate 
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for bilge water. By this time 
the salvage of the ship had 
passed from a psychological 
exercise to an urgent neces- 
sity, for “our Carpenter was 
past hope, and therefore little 
hope had we for our Pinnasse.”’ 

The first thing to do after 
the ice had been bundled out 
of the ship was to board over 
the holes drilled in her bottom 
when she was sunk in the 
autumn. The pumps were then 
tested, first being thawed by 
continual streams of hot water. 
It was perceived that as the 
ice broke and the water rose 
around the ship under a north- 
erly wind there was no corre- 
sponding rise within. This did 
so encourage them that “they 
fell very lustily to digging.” 
By the morning of the 27th 
of April one of the pumps had 
been cleared, and the test 
made upon -which all their 
lives depended. The pump 
drew, and the water cast forth 
did appreciably lower the level 
within. This proved that the 
leaks which still remained could 
be controlled by the ship’s 
pumps, and that she might 
still be made to float. With 
the end of the month came 
rain and the definite break-up 
of the winter. The May Eve 
in this most human story was 
celebrated as by men delivered 
from the imminent prospect 
of death far from those whom 
they loved. They made a 
good fire in the hut, “and 
chose Ladies and did cere- 
moniously weare their names 
in our Caps, endeavouring to 
revive ourselves by any means.” 
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In short, all, even those most 
sick, were in a “‘ merry humour ” 
with the return of hope that 
at last was real, and not feigned 
as so many of James’s own 
spoken hopes had been. 

That great man Captain 
James had now to put physical 
strength into his sick men. 
He had foreseen that they 
would be at their weakest in 
the spring, at a time when 
strength was most needed for 
the effort of getting away, and 
had set aside a “Tun of 
Alegant Wine.” With this, 
though after being frozen the 
wine had lost much of its 
virtue, the sick were revived, 
and a weak beverage made— 
one part of wine to seven 
parts of water—for the regale- 
ment of those who still could 
work. It was, as James re- 
marks, little better than water, 
yet to his taste more palatable 
than beer flavoured with bilge. 

And now the Goddess For- 
tune, who had become gracious 
and bountiful, handed out to 
this brave stout-hearted com- 
pany of cripples another gift 
as vital as was the discovery 
of that long-lost rudder. The 
warmth of the sun caused a 
crop of vetches to sprout up 
near the hut, and so to supply 
the victims of scurvy with the 
means by which they might 
speedily be cured. Scurvy is 
a disease caused by the absence 
in diet of certain critical vita- 
mins. Restore the supply of 
vitamins by fresh vegetables 
which contain them, and men 
seemingly at the brink of death 
will recover as though by magic. 
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It was so with James’s men. 
But this boon of the vetches 
did not come soon enough to 
save the good carpenter. A 
pessimist to the last, he de- 
clared his disbelief in the stanch- 
ness of the ship. He did 
“earnestly argue to the con- 
trary, alleging that now she 
lay on the ground in her 
Dock, and that the ice had 
filled her defects, and that the 
ice was the thing that kept 
out the water; but when she 
should labour in the sea, then 
doubtless she would open.” 
And there was much to favour 
the carpenter’s dying warning, 
for, as James adds, “ we could 
now see quite through her 
seames betwixt wind and 
water.”’ Before his death, which 
occurred in May, the carpenter 
had, despite his increasing weak- 
ness, brought the pinnace to a 
stage when she was ready to 
be bolted and fitted with tre- 
nails, and would then need 
only to receive her planking ; 
so that should his predictions 
concerning the ship prove to 
be well founded, the survivors 
were not so discouraged by 
his death as they might have 
been. They felt assured that 
now, in emergency and failing 
the ship, they might still not 
lack competence to complete 
the pinnace. 

This famous pinnace—which 
was in fact never completed, 
and was left behind when the 
May sailed—was twenty-seven 
feet by the keel, ten feet 
by the beam, and five feet in 
the hold. She had seventeen 
ground timbers, thirty - four 
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principal staddles, and eight 
short staddles. The carpenter 
had contrived her with a round 
stern to save labour, and, says 
James, “‘indeed, she was a 
well-proportioned vessel.’”’ Her 
burthen was twelve or four- 
teen tons. When we remember 
that one sick craftsman, with 
no better tools than a damaged 
axe and two or three hatchets, 
had built her out of rough 
timber, cut from island trees 
during a Labrador winter, she 
lives though never employed, 
and always will live for so 
long as men rate at their worth 
the products of the indomitable 
spirit of man. Inspired by the 
example of his captain, the 
patient enduring James, this 
humble carpenter had kept his 
vow to labour upon her “to 
the uttermost,” and his utter- 
most was his death. It is of 
no small significance that three 
hundred years after this name- 
less carpenter struck his last 
blow upon that unfinished pin- 
nace one should be writing of 
her, and that others should be 
reading and cherishing every 
bit of timber and every bolt 
which went to the fashioning 
of her. 

The last serious casualty late 
in May was the collapse of the 
boatswain, though not before 
he, as enduring as his chief 
and his colleague the carpenter, 
had seen to the sails and rigging 
and gear of the salved ship 
Mary, now afloat and riding 
at her rescued anchor. It 
was about this time that the 
vetches thrust forth their wel- 
come green spikes, and the 
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sick crew were able to begin 
their convalescence. With the 
warm weather also came fish, 
and a relief from the salt pro- 
visions which James himself and 
his master alone of all the com- 
pany could still eat with any 
appetite. The power of mind 
over body is shown very notably 
in the case of Captain James. 
Upon him fell the whole respon- 
sibility for keeping his com- 
pany alive in body and soul, 
of inspiring their efforts, and 
cheering them in their dis- 
tresses. He foresaw every- 
thing, and provided to his 
utmost capacity for everything. 
And all through he had no 
time to be ill. He was as 
physically unconquerable as he 
was mentally and spiritually 
unconquerable. He saved the 
lives of his men because he 
lived only for them and that 
they might be saved. Had he 
been a lesser man there would 
be no story of the Mary and 
her pinnace, nothing but a 
heap of ice-worn bones on a 
desolate island, and the scat- 
tered timbers of a broken ship. 

There is little more to tell. 
The godsend of vetches—wild 
vetches planted by no human 
hand — restored the scurvy- 
stricken men so rapidly that 
in June they were chewing 
salt beef—men whose teeth 
had been falling out a few 
short weeks earlier, and whose 
black rotting gums had had 
to be cut away daily. The 
Mary defied all rules and prog- 
nostications by insisting upon 
floating. James was prepared 
to cut her down and buoy her 
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with casks if he could have 
gone to sea in no other way. 
The Mary floated ; the survivors 
of the officers and crew, their 
strength restored, tidied her 
and rigged her and made “a 
priddy ship ”’ of her so success- 
fully that by the last day of 
June she was ready to leave 
the island, where she had lain 
since the previous November. 
On 2nd July, with flags flying 
—the ship’s ensign on the 
poop and the king’s colour at 
the main—James set sail, and 
after a voyage perilous indeed, 
though not more perilous than 
was every venture in Northern 
waters in those days, reached 
Bristol safely on the 22nd Octo- 
ber. The wonder-ship which 
had brought the company home, 
in defiance of all reasonable 
probabilities, was hauled up on 
dry ground and examined. It 


was as well that no man who 
had sailed aboard of her through 
tempestuous seas had realised 
what was under his feet. It 
was found “that all her Cut- 
water and Sterne were torne 
and beaten away, together with 
fourteene foote of her Keele, 
much of her sheathing cut 
away, her bows broken and 
bruised, and many timbers 
cracked within boord. And 
under the Starboord bulge a 
sharp Rocke had cut thorow 
the sheathing, the planke, and 
an inch and a half into a timber 
that it met withall. Many 
other defects there were be- 
sides, so that it was miraculous 
how this vessell could bring us 
home againe.’”’ And what was 
even more miraculous was that 
such a vessel should have found 
such a man to salve and sail 
her home. 
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667 


THE MITIMONI RAIDERS. 


BY FUNDI. 


On the Portuguese side of 
the Rovuma River, some eighty 
miles east of Lake Nyasa, 
stands—or rather stood—the 
village of Mitimoni. 

In its day it had been quite 
an important village. For- 
merly it was the seat of the 
local government, for the Por- 
tuguese commandant had his 
house there, from which he 
dispensed justice to the sur- 
rounding district. In our day, 
however, Mitimoni had fallen 
from this high estate, and 
when we first knew it, was 
nothing more than a rather 
large Yao village, presided over 
by a native police ‘‘capitao”’ 
and two constables. 

These three gentlemen ruled 
with a rod of iron. They took 
the first-fruits of all harvests, 
especially of the rice crop. 
They commandeered the pick 
of the young girls. They levied 
toll on the river ford in the 
dry weather, and extracted an 
exorbitant fee for the canoe 
passage in the wet season. They 
inaugurated a system of free 
labour for themselves and their 
households, and collected a 
private tax, in addition to the 
regular Government poll tax, 
from every one in the district. 
Furthermore, they systematic- 
ally robbed the stranger within 
the gate, and charged lodgings 
at a very high figure to every 
traveller passing through the 


village. In fact, if ever the 
old adage “Put a beggar on 
horseback’ was exemplified 
anywhere in this world, it 
was in the conduct of those 
three native police officials at 
the village of Mitimoni. 

The groans of the oppress- 
ed population ascended unto 
heaven, but—and this was more 
important—they did not pene- 
trate through the two hundred 
miles of jungle that separated 
Mitimoni from the nearest Por- 
tuguese administrator. The 
police watched that. 

Many times my gorge has 
risen at the tales that drifted 
through the bush to our camp, 
but, of course, we could do 
nothing. We had not the ear 
of the Portuguese governor 
any more than the native had. 
We could neither of us speak 
Portuguese—and the governor 
could speak no language but 
Portuguese—so that we had 
to converse with him through 
his native interpreter, we speak- 
ing Yao and the native trans- 
lating us into Portuguese. 
Naturally, the interpreter (who, 
of course, drew large sums of 
backsheesh from the police) 
told the governor anything but 
what we were complaining of. 
Then, turning to us, he would 
naively promise that “the 
matter would be looked into ! ”’ 
This was as far as we ever got, 
but we bided our time. 
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Our chance came when these 
three policemen stopped one of 
our boys, and through some 
misunderstanding as to where 
he came from, severely thrashed 
him prior to robbing him of his 
little store of money, and of 
our letters which he was bring- 
ing to the camp. Now al- 
though we could not interfere 
between the villagers and the 
police, we most certainly could 
between our own boys and the 
police, and as soon as ever I 
could get away, I set off with 
a small following—including the 
maltreated boy—for the village 
of Mitimoni. It lay rather 
over one hundred miles west 
of our camp, but the going was 
fairly easy, and the journey was 
accomplished in five days. 

The police capitao was most 
obliging, and offered me the 
choice of half the houses in 
the village to sleep in. As a 
matter of fact, I elected to 
sleep in my own tents, and 
there, early next morning, I 
held my court. Having heard 
the evidence for and against 
my boy, I found a verdict 
against the police, and amid 
the terrified silence of the vil- 
lagers, administered the thrash- 
ing of his life to Police Capitao 
Gombameti. I also gave a 
smaller dose to the two con- 
stables by way of thoroughly 
impressing upon them that the 
person of the white man and 
all his household were sacrosanct 
to police oppression. 

To appreciate what followed 
it is necessary to go back a 
little to the previous year, when 
we had been doing a lot of 
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hippo shooting. With an eye 
to our future comfort we had 
made it a rule that wherever 
we stopped for a night, the 
Angoni people must build us a 
house. In later days these 
houses were remarkably useful 
as d4k-bungalows, for use when 
we were out after elephant. 

Now during the dry season, 
whole villages would flock to 
the Rovuma to catch fish. 
Often they stayed for a month 
or more, and in time we began 
to realise that these hordes of 
natives were using our houses 
as a sort of home from home. 
In this way the places were 
becoming rapidly uninhabitable 
—from a European point of 
view—so we took steps to 
rectify matters. Boys were 
sent out from our camp with 
instructions to throw out any 
natives who might be found 
occupying the Bwanas’ houses, 
and afterwards to rebuild the 
houses and leave everything 
habitable. 

This was done, and a good 
many sore heads were con- 
tracted in the doing of it. Im- 
agine, then, my surprise when 
my partner shortly afterwards 
returned from a shoot and in- 
formed me that twenty-five 
natives had not only taken 
possession of two of our houses 
but were actually digging their 
gardens round them! This 
was the limit, and we were 
still debating the best way of 
once and for all putting a stop 
to this kind of thing, when 
word was brought in that a 
native had been caught by @ 
lion. 
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Selimani, our capitao, in- 
vestigated the business, and 
strangely enough it turned out 
to be one of the boys who had 
trespassed on our property. 

‘**Well, he’s paid the price, 
Selimani,’’ observed R. as the 
capitao related the tragedy to 
us. ‘‘He should not have 
slept in the Bwana’s house, 
then the lion would not have 
caught him.” 

*“No, Bwana,’ replied Seli- 
mani slowly, but I noticed that 
he looked very thoughtfully 
from one to the other of us. 

*“What’s he got into his 
head now ? ” asked R. as Seli- 
mani went out. We could 
always distinguish his “‘ great 
idea ’”’ look by this time. 

However, we thought no 
more about it until later in 
the evening, when we hap- 
pened to be returning through 
the compound from an in- 
spection of our gardens. Seli- 
mani was sitting in the centre 
of a circle of natives who were 
listening open-mouthed to his 
monologue. We paused in the 
Shelter of a hut and listened. 

“and you see,” we 
heard Selimani proclaiming in 
his sonorous accents, ‘the 
lions caught him because he 
was in the Bwana’s house. 
These are true words, because 
the Bwana told me so himself. 
Lions are the same as dogs 
to‘ the white man. This I 
know——” and away he started 
on some long-winded story to 
illustrate his point. 

We moved on, smiling, and 
went up to our house. 

“That seems to me to be a 


strong line about the dogs,” 
remarked R. ‘‘ We might do 
worse than broadcast that 
yarn,” 

The more we thought about 
it the better we liked the idea, 
and eventually we decided to 
carry it out. Up and down 
the countryside went the word 
that the Bwanas’ “dogs” 
(lions) had been warned to 
guard all their property, and to 
eat anybody whom they found 
living in the Bwanas’ houses. 
The effect of this was highly 
satisfactory, and we had no 
further cause of complaint. 

To return now to the Miti- 
moni affair. 

Having executed justice on 
the police I arranged to leave 
the next day, but before going 
I called together the whole 
village, including the police, 
and delivered a short but power- 
ful homily on the future pen- 
alties attached to the beating 
of any of the Bwanas’ boys. 
I was rather good at this sort 
of thing, and made a vast im- 
pression. Feeling my eloquence 
beginning to fade before I had 
properly rounded off the period, 
I searched in my mind for a 
suitable climax. The sight of 
a mangy dog in the village 
gave me the idea. Looking 
the capitao straight in the eye, 
I said, as impressively as I 
could— 

fe and as for you, Gom- 
bameti. Be careful! If I 
hear anything more of you I 
shall send two of my ‘dogs’ 
over to fetch you tomy camp! ”’ 

Thoroughly frightened, for 
of course he understood the 
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allusion, Gombameti threw his 
arms in front of his eyes to 
ward off the threatened evil, 
and shrank back against the 
tent. For a moment I fixed 
him with what I imagined 
looked like an “evil eye,” and 
then, in silence, departed thor- 
oughly satisfied that I had 
“put the wind up ” Mitimoni. 
Indeed, from what I gathered 
on my way back to camp, my 
name was called blessed by 
the delighted villagers, though 
in the nostrils of the police it 
very properly stank. 

The sequel to the affair was 
not long delayed. 

Eleven days after my return 
we were sitting at dinner in 
Siwezi Camp, when the cook- 
boy rushed into the room to 
inform us that six boys had 
arrived from Mitimoni. 

“Oh!” said I. ‘‘ What do 
they want ? ” 

The cook looked down awk- 
wardly at his feet and said 
nothing. 

*Didn’t you hear? ” roared 
R. in a voice of thunder. (Severe 
toothache had very consider- 
ably shortened his already 
short enough temper.) But at 
that moment Selimani ran in. 
He had already been to bed, 
and his clothes showed signs 
of avery hasty toilet. 

“Bwana, they’ve come for 
him,” he burst out, his eyes 
rolling wildly in the lamplight. 

*“'Who’s come for who?” I 
asked petulantly. 

“Gombameti,’”’ he mouthed. 
“The boys have come for him.” 

I looked from Selimani to 
where the cook stood, un- 
easily rubbing one foot against 
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the other. I could see some- 
thing was wrong. 

“Bring the boys in, Seli- 
mani,” said R., and presently 
we heard them approaching. 

“Come near,” I answered 
to their ceremonious inquiry, 
and in they came—six sweat- 
smeared natives, each hiding 
his eyes behind his hands. 

“What is it? What do 
you here so far from your 
homes ? ” I began. 

“Oh, Great One, we have 
come for the bones of Capitao 
Gombameti,” quavered the 
spokesman. 

** What! Is he dead, then ? ” 
I asked incredulously. 

** You know it,’’ he answered 
in a low voice. ‘“‘ You sent 
your dogs for him even as you 
said.” 

“Good Lord ! 
lion got him ? ” 

‘** Two, oh, Great One! Two 
you said would come—and two 
came.” 

** But Gombameti isn’t here,”’ 
explained R. ‘‘We haven't 
got him—or his bones!” 

“The Great Ones but jest,”’ 
answered the old man solemnly. 

“But I tell you I know 
nothing about Gombameti. He 
is not here. This is foolish 
talk. I have no dogs. White 
men don’t do things like that. 
Lions eat white men the same 
as black men,’ I protested. 

“Two dogs would be sent, 
the Great One said, and two 
dogs were sent,” intoned the 
old man. ‘‘ This we know, and 
so we have come for the bones 
that we may bury them, or 
else the spirit of Gombameti 
will haunt the village.” 
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We saw it was useless to 
argue further. The unfortunate 
words I had spoken had, by 
an extraordinary coincidence, 
come true. The fact that two 
lions had caught the man only 
gave additional colour to the 
prophecy, and now nothing on 
earth would ever convince the 
natives that I had not sent 
my ‘“‘dogs”’ to fetch the ill- 
fated capitao, as I said I 
would. Finally, I spoke again 
to the six men. 

“Very well! To-night you 
shall sleep in my compound, 
and to-morrow we will speak 
further of these things; and 
for heaven’s sake,’ I added 
irritably, ‘“‘do take your hands 
from your eyes.” 

“Gombameti saw—Gomba- 
meti died,” observed the old 
man in a sepulchral voice, as 
he turned and went out through 
the door. 

It was a very sad-faced 
party that crept away from 
our camp the following day. 
We had had long talks through- 
out the morning, but had come 
no nearer towards convincing 
the natives of the error of their 
belief than we had been able 
to the previous night. 

During one lull in the con- 
versation my partner went out 
to the kitchen and came back 
with the leg bones of a water- 
buck, which he solemnly handed 
to the committee. I roared 


with laughter, but it was imme- 
diately obvious that the jest 
only heightened their belief 
that we were deliberately play- 
ing with them. Anyway, in 
the end they went back to 
their village, carrying with them 
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my assurance that I would not 
again send my dogs to Mitimoni. 

As events turned out, I was 
very wide of the mark in this 
prophecy, for hardly a week 
had passed before more mes- 
sengers were back with the 
doleful news that two more 
people had been taken—one 
man and one woman. I re- 
commended these people to 
strengthen their doors, and 
lock up early in the evening 
before the sun went down. 
Beyond that, I told them, I 
could do nothing. 

From time to time word 
came down that more boys had 
been taken, and then one day 
a harassed party came into 
camp to report the death of 
one of the constables. I gath- 
ered that the remaining villagers 
thought that this man’s death 
would appease me, and that I 
would now hold off the dogs 
altogether. They had appar- 
ently formed the idea that I 
hated the police, and had there- 
fore sent my dogs to catch 
them. They explained away 
the other outrages by saying 
that my dogs did not “‘ know ” 
Mitimoni, and were not sure 
in which house the police 
lived. 

We thought things over, and 
decided that it was about 
time we went up to Mitimoni 
to see exactly what was happen- 
ing there. That some particu- 
larly bad man-eater was hang- 
ing round the village seemed 
tolerably certain, and it looked 
as though he had his lioness 
with him. 

Accordingly we set off, and 
in due course reached the vil- 
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lage. Already it presented a 
very different aspect from the 
Mitimoni I had known but 
three short months previously. 
Everywhere was desolation. 
Houses empty, crops uncared 
for, and no work at all being 
done in the fields. We took 
over the late Gombameti’s 
house, and breached the walls 
for our rifles. It was a good 
strong house, standing in the 
exact centre of the village, and 
commanding a good field of 
fire in every direction. As the 
moon was at the full just about 
this time, we thought we might 
possibly get a chance at it in 
the moonlight if the lion should 
happen to come again sniffing 
around Gombameti’s house dur- 
ing the night. 

Our arrival was the signal 
for great rejoicing in the vil- 
lage. I believe they looked 
upon us as their deliverers. 
At any rate, our boys were 
féted and feasted in a manner 
that quickly earned their entire 
approbation. Unfortunately for 
everybody, our very first night 
in residence was marked by 
the next tragedy, for a woman 
was taken from an outlying 
house. We heard the sudden 
uproar, and ran to the spot, but 
were too late to do anything. 
The next day we followed up 
the spoor, and were successful 
in recovering the remains ; but 
of the lion we found no trace. 

After that there were no 
further signs of the lions for 
six days, and we thought they 
must have disappeared alto- 
gether. On the seventh day 
we decided to leave, and issued 
instructions for our kit to be 
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packed, but so great was the 
outery from the villagers when 
they heard of our decision that 
we cancelled our arrangements, 
and definitely decided on a 
further three days’ stay. 

Opposite Gombameti’s house 
stood the house of one Ufupu. 
Now Ufupu was the local potter, 
and his drying-ground was also 
a favourite playground with 
the village children. They 
would scamper about all day 
in and out among the great 
pots until a sudden crash would 
bring Ufupu to his door with a 
rush. Here he would stand 
and curse the startled children 
to all eternity, but the moment 
his back was turned they would 
return to the fray. The house 
itself was enclosed on three 
sides by the gardens, and the 
long ten-feet Indian corn grew 
to within a pace or so of the 
very walls. The remaining 
side, with the doorway, fronted 
on to the drying-ground and 
the village square. 

Late in the afternoon of the 
day after our decision to stay, 
R. was sitting out on the 
verandah of our house reading. 
The book was not very interest- 
ing (he had read it at least ten 
times before, but literature in 
the bush is very precious—and 
very scarce), and presently he 
laid it down on his knees and 
fell to watching the children 
playing among Ufupu’s pots. 
Of a sudden there was a rattle 
in the long corn. The children 
sprang away with terrified cries 
and ran towards the doorway, 
but it was too late. An im- 
mense lion leapt from the 
shelter of the corn, and seizing 
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the nearest child in its mouth, 
turned and was gone. It was 
all over in a flash. Just one 
single scream of fear and the 
lion and the chiJd had vanished. 

I was inside, in my bath, 
when R. crashed into the room 
and seizing his rifle, disap- 
peared, leaving the door on 
the ground where it had fallen, 
and myself in my bath on full 
view to the village. I was 
furious at this outraging of 
what R. facetiously called my 
“second principle of sahib- 
dom,” and, clutching my towel 
round me, called wildly to 
Selimani to put up the door 
again. The only answer I got 
was from a woman, who sud- 
denly dived into the room and 
hid herself in one corner, sob- 
bing loudly! In the intervals 
of calling for Selimani I ordered 
the woman outside, but the 
louder I cursed the louder she 
sobbed, and Selimani not put- 
ting in an appearance, I rose 
from my bath, like Cytherea 
from the Mgean Sea, and 
wrapped in the simple dignity 
of a badly-torn bath-towel, 
forcibly ejected the shrieking 
female from the house and 
banged the door. 

Up till now I had been so 
occupied with my own affair 
that I had clean forgotten 
R.’s hasty exit or the raison 
@ étre of it. As it flashed across 
my mind again I hastily dragged 
on my boots and clothes, and 
taking a rifle, sallied into the 
village to find out the trouble. 
A small knot of villagers was 
gathered round the house of 
Ufupu, and they gave me the 
first news of the lion, and also 
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of the fact that R. had gone 
after it. Taking one of the 
men with me as @ guide, I 
started off and scotched up my 
partner as hard as I could go. 
Before very long I found him, 
and he told me the history of 
the affair as I have recounted 
it here. 

We followed the spoor for 
over two miles; and those 
folk who say that a lion cannot 
carry its kill for any distance 
know simply nothing about 
lions. It is marvellous the 
distance they can drag a kill. 
In this instance we followed a 
full two miles before the fading 
light compelled us to return. 

That night we sat in our 
house in consultation with Seli- 
mani. The wrath of the vil- 
lagers at this latest exploit 
knew no bounds, and they 
were beginning to regard us 
with a vast distaste. Nothing 
would persuade them that it 
was not my fault. I had loosed 
the dogs on the village, and 
now I could not control them. 
That, briefly, was what they 
thought. For our own part 
we were at our wits’ end. So 
bold had the man-eaters be- 
come that one could not cope 
with them. Traps they avoided 
like the plague, and they had 
an uncanny instinct which ap- 
peared to warn them when we 
were about. Added to this, 
they hunted day and night. 
They had no set hours, and a 
daylight raider is immeasur- 
ably more difficult to deal with 
than a night raider. In the 
end we decided that the only 
thing to do was to stay in the 
village another day or two on 
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the chance of catching him 
red - handed —or rather, red- 
mouthed—and, failing that, to 
take our departure. 

As luck would have it, we 
were still in bed next morning 
when a fearful commotion arose 
at the other end of the village. 
Immediately we were out of 
the house, and racing madly 
across the square. A handful 
of wildly gesticulating natives 
were gathered in front of a 
house situated some little way 
behind the local prayer hut. 

“The lion, Bwana,” they 
shouted as we raced up. 

66 Where g 99 

“Gone away! 
Look!!!” 

We looked through an open- 
ing in the mealie patch away 
into the bush, where they were 
pointing, but could see nothing. 
Looking back at the house I 
noticed that a heavy wooden 
pestle lay on the ground just 
in front of it, and on the veran- 
dah I noticed a few spots of 
blood. 

“Why, it’s got somebody, 
then?” I asked, turning to 
the one remaining policeman, 
who happened to be standing 
near me. 

“Ay! But it’s only a 
woman!” answered the con- 
stable. 

I snorted, and at that mo- 
ment Selimani, who had been 
following the spoor into the 
bush, returned with a mystified 
expression on his face. 

“Bwana,” said he, “that 
lion is lame. Its foot is bleed- 
ing—its front foot. It will 
not go very far,” 

Here was good news, and 
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while we ran back to our 
house to dress, Selimani went 
on with his investigation. When 
we returned he had already re- 
constructed the drama of the 
morning. 

“You see, Bwana, the woman 
was standing here crushing her 
food for the mid-day meal. 
The lion came from here,”’ and 
he indicated a spot in the 
mealie patch where the stalks 
were trodden down. ‘The 
woman heard it in the mealies, 
and turned, but the lion sprang 
at her. This woman, Bwana, 
was like a man, because she 
hit the lion hard with her 
pestle. Look at this! ”’—and 
at one end of the pestle were 
a few hairs and stains—‘“‘ that’s 
why the lion is lame. I think 
she hit it on the foot.” 

‘‘ Sherlock Holmes,”’ breathed 
R. “Still, it looks all right.” 

Accompanied by the majority 
of the men we started off. It 
was an easy trail to follow, and, 
sure enough, the spoor was the 
spoor of a lame animal. Several 
times we came to patches of 
trodden-down grass, where the 
lion had evidently laid down 
his burden for a rest. For 
over a mile we followed at a 
good round pace, and then 
Selimani stopped. 

“1 think it is near here,” 
he whispered, and motioning 
the followers back, we crept 
forward cautiously, alone. 

For some two hundred yards 
we crept silently through the 
long grass, and of a sudden 
came out into a perfect English 
meadow. The grass was green 
and short, and a little brook 
trickled gently through the 
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centre. Beyond the brook was 
a heavy line of boulders, and 
towards these we made our 
way, keeping a cautious look- 
out for any sign of the lion. 
As we crossed the brook I 
happened to glance back, and 
I noticed that the villagers 
had already taken to the high 
trees. A movement to one 
side caught my attention, and 
I saw that one of the boys was 
gesticulating violently, and 
stabbing the air in a direction 
quarter-right from our line of 
progression. 

Tapping Selimani on the 
shoulder, I pointed out this 
particular boy to him. For a 
second he watched him, and 
then, putting his lips to my 
ear, he whispered. 

“They can see it, Bwana, 
over there.”’ 

I motioned to R., and, ram- 
ming a round into the breech 
of our rifles, we crept along in 
the direction indicated, while 
Selimani turned back and made 
for the line of trees, where he, 
too, was soon safely ensconced. 
(Selimani never took any un- 
necessary risks.) 

Arriving at the boulders, R. 
removed his helmet and peered 
cautiously over the top. In a 
flash he was down again, and 
it did not need the wild jabs 
of his finger in the air for me 
to understand that he had 
seen the lion. 

Side by side we rose behind 
our respective boulders, and 
aS my eye topped the stone 
there, not fifty yards away, 
his tawny skin glistening in the 
early sunlight, was a fine lion. 
He was lying three-quarters 
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away from us, and was Dliss- 
fully unconscious of cur pres- 
ence; nor was there any sign 
of the woman he had cap- 
tured. It was always “first 
sight, first shot ” in our camp, 
and I glanced across at R. 
Having first scratched himself, 
monkey fashion—his invariable 
habit when he wanted to show 
his pleasure—he laid his rifle 
alongside the boulder. I did 
the same with mine, and waited. 

“Crack!” went R.’s rifle, 
and the lion jumped to his 
feet with a roar. 

** Crack ! ’’? went mine on the 
instant, and he swung round 
to meet us. 

“Crack!” went R.’s again. 
The lion staggered and rolled 
completely over. I waited, 
expectantly, but there was no 
further movement, and I 
glanced at my partner. He 
nodded his head, and together 
we rose and moved carefully 
forward. R. put another shot 
into him at twenty yards but 
it was quite unnecessary, for 
the lion was stone dead. 

As we came right up to it 
we heard a noise behind us. 
With fearful yells the villagers 
were coming on like a pack 
of wolves, and before we could 
prevent it, they had plunged 
their spears into the carcass 
and literally torn it to pieces. 
It was a great pity because, 
apart from being a fine skin, 
it had such a good history 
attached to it. Anyway, it 
was ruined, and our day was 
spoilt. 

Not so that of the villagers, 
however! Theirs had only 
just begun. They first of all 
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scoured the countryside until 
they found the remains of the 
woman, and these they care- 
fully carried back to the village 
for burial. After this ceremony 
the village was given over to 
orgy. Beer was brought out, 
and supplied unstintingly to 
all comers. A dance was 
started, and every time the 
frenzied performers passed the 
remains of the lion—which they 
had brought into the village— 
the men drove their spears into 
it or the women spat at it. 
Selimani— very drunk — was 
well to the fore in the dance, 
though long before the orgy 
reached its height he had to 
be carried bodily away and 
placed in an empty hut, there 
to sleep off the effects of his 
celebrations. 

The curious feature of the 
whole case, to us, was that 
the body of the woman was 
hardly damaged at all. Appar- 
ently the lion had made no 
attempt to eat her, and from 
this fact, together with the 
fact that the lion was young 
and in splendid condition, we 
formed the opinion that it had 
raided for pure cussedness 
rather than from stern neces- 
sity. 

Rather late the next morning 
we set off for our camp, but 
we had not yet seen the last 
of Mitimoni. 

Hardly a fortnight had passed 
since the death of the first lion, 
when four boys arrived at the 
camp with news that another 
lion had arrived, and was terri- 
fying the village. This was a 
bit too steep. While being 
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ready to help the helpless vil- 
lagers wherever possible, we 
felt that we had already done 
our duty by Mitimoni. Further- 
more, we had other plans, and 
had arranged a shoot for our- 
selves down the river. We ex- 
plained this to the villagers, 
and they were about to depart 
when news ajlrived that a 
woman had been taken since 
the first party had left the 
village. 

“At this rate,” remarked 
R., “‘ there won’t be any Miti- 
moni left in a few days’ time. 
I suppose we had better go up 
again—poor devils ! ”’ 

We talked the matter over, 
and at length decided to go 
back and try conclusions with 
this gentleman. We remem- 
bered that the old man had 
complained of two “ dogs,” in 
the first instance, and we 
thought that this second lion 
might be the first one’s lioness. 
R. suggested that it would be 
a@ good idea to take some 
arsenic with us, of which we 
had a good supply, in case we 
could arrange a poisoned bait. 
We were not in the sweetest 
of tempers when we left Siwezi 
Camp, but fortunately for Miti- 
moni, we happened upon a 
fine bull elephant en route. 
R. bagged this with a brilliant 
shot, and as its tusks weighed 
78 and 82 Ib., we went on with 
considerably more gusto than 
we had set out. 

By the time we arrived at 
the village the inhabitants were 
properly terrified. This lion, 
they said, was much more 
ferocious than the last, and 
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had actually torn a way through 
the thatch of one house to get 
to the folks inside. This has 
to be seen to be believed, but 
we were shown the hole in the 
roof where the lion had clawed 
through; and what is more 
marvellous still, had got back 
with a girl of some eighteen 
years in its mouth. We meas- 
ured the distance of the leap, 
and I entered it in my diary as 
‘‘ exactly seven feet eight inches 
from the floor to the thatch,” 
with a further note that “‘ two 
other people were sleeping in 
the hut at the time but were 
not molested.” 

Once more we took up our 
quarters in poor Gombameti’s 
house and prepared for action. 
From the natives we gathered 
that the lion had visited the 
village eight nights out of the 
seventeen since it had made its 
first appearance, and in five 
cases had made a “ kill.”” From 
this we reckoned we should not 
have to wait long. And we 
didn’t ! 

By an outrageous fortune 
the very next victim was the 
sole remaining policeman, 
Swalayo. He was taken the 
second day after our arrival, 
and this was the manner of it. 

At about a quarter to six 
of the morning after our arrival 
R. was standing in the doorway 
smoking a cigarette, while I 
was still in bed drinking my 
morning tea. There was a 
distinct chill in the air, for 
the sun had not yet risen above 
the horizon, and looking past 
R. through the doorway, I 
noticed that a thick mist 
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shrouded the course of the 
river. 

“It looks as though the 
rains are pretty near,’’ I ob- 
served. 

“Tt does,” said R., “and 
we’ve still got that blessed 
roof to fix up. I wish——’’ 
but his wish was never spoken, 
for from across the way came 
a@ man’s cry of sheer terror. 

“God above!” ejaculated 
R., and before I had time to 
get clear of the bedclothes he 
had reached for his rifle and 
fired through the doorway. A 
moment later he was gone. 

I ran to the door in my 
pyjamas, and away across the 
square, I could see R. bending 
over a figure on the ground. 

‘** Who is it ? ’’ I shouted. 

** The last of the Mohicans— 
the policeman!” he shouted 
back, and with a final glance 
at the remnants of humanity 
on the floor, he came across to 
me. 

“Did you hit it?” I asked 
as he came near. 

“No, I didn’t get a chance. 
I fired blindly. I saw the 
whole thing,” he went on ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ At least I didn’t 
see the blighter arrive, but I 
saw it bolting with Swalayo 
in its mouth. I frightened it 
enough to make it drop the 
fellow, though. What a pity 
I didn’t notice it coming. He’s 
as dead as a doornail. Got him 
straight through the neck!” 

By this time the villagers 
had arrived, and their lamenta- 
tions were both loud and long, 
though Swalayo was not the 
best-loved man in the village. 
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To escape the noise we re- 
tired into the house and called 
for breakfast. 

‘“* Bwana,’ observed Selimani 
suddenly, from where he stood 
cleaning the rifle in the door- 
way, ‘‘ that lion will come back 
for Swalayo to-night.” 

For a moment we took no 
notice of this, and then R. 
suddenly slapped his knee. 

“By George! The very idea. 
Salt Swalayo ! ” 

I looked across at my partner, 
and lifted an inquiring eye- 
brow. 

** Explain,’ I suggested. 

“Pickle Swalayo in the 
arsenic and leave him where 
he lies. Lion comes — eats 
Swalayo—lion dies—everything 
splendid ! ’’ he expounded, with 
a graceful spread of his hands. 

‘“Humph! ‘There’s some- 
thing in that idea,” said I 
judiciously. 

“Usually is in my ideas,” 
commented my partner airily. 

Presently I called Selimani. 

“Order the boys not to 
bury Swalayo but to bring 
him here,” I said. 

‘**T expect we shall have a 
job to get him,” prophesied 
R., and as events proved, we 
did, for no sooner had we 
explained the idea to the as- 
sembled villagers than a cry of 
pious horror rent the air. 

“No, this thing can never 
be,” cried one old fellow. ‘‘ To 
feed the lion with Swalayo 
would mean great trouble with 
the Portuguese,” and the ex- 
cited natives vociferously up- 
held him. Indeed, there seemed 
every likelihood of a riot until 
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we ordered Selimani to clear 
the room. Once they had 
gone I instructed Selimani to 
fetch the old man who had 


first come to our camp 
when Gombameti had been 
taken. ' 


To this gentleman we care- 
fully explained that it was 
quite true that we had sent 
our ‘‘dogs ” to the village in 
the first case, and that now, 
since all the policemen were 
dead, we proposed to send the 
dog’s spirit back to Siwezi 
Camp. To this end it was 
necessary that we had one of 
the dead policemen upon which 
to work our “white man’s 
magic,” and if he would see 
that Swalayo were brought to 
us, then we, on our part, would 
give not only Swalayo back to 
the villagers but also the lion 
—dead ! 

““——— and so the spirit of 
Swalayo will be glad, and 
when the villagers dance to- 
morrow night around the dead 
lion, the spirit of———’”’ 

“Here, go easy!’ inter- 
rupted R. in English, stopping 
my flood of eloquence. ‘‘ Stick 
to facts. What are you going 
to do if the blighter doesn’t 
come for him? We don’t want 
to look bigger fools than we 
are—by nature !”’ 

“Shut up!” I retorted. 
“* What’s it matter, anyway ? ” 
and turning to the old boy, 
who was listening with all his 
ears to our strange language— 

“———- and_-—sthe =«spirit of 
Swalayo will come and dance 
with you, and he will drive 
his spear deep into the lion, 
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and his heart will laugh with 
glee and——”’ 

“You said that before,’’ in- 
terrupted R. ‘‘ Ask the old 
buffer what he intends to do 
about it, and stop that Rider 
Haggarding.” (R.’s soul could 
never rise above the practical 
tin-tacks of anything.) 

In the end the old gentle- 
man promised to do his best, 
and—lI flatter myself—very im- 
pressed, he left the room. 

He worked with such good 
effect upon the minds of the 
villagers that by the after- 
noon they had given in, and 
by half-past three the corpse 
of Swalayo lay at our front 
door. The gruesome task of 
filling him with arsenic fell to 
my lot—R. facetiously super- 
intending the operation—and 
finally, we had him carried 
across the square. Now out- 
side his house there was a 
big banana-tree, and in the 
shadow of this we sat him down 
with his back leaning against 
the tree. The natives having 
once overcome their aversion, 
entered into the spirit of the 
thing and propped his head 
upright in a forked stick. In 
the end Swalayo, well arseniced, 
was sitting in the shade of his 
own banana-tree as naturally 
as ever he had done in life. 

That night the, by now, sadly 
depleted village was agog with 
excitement. R. was distinctly 
nervous about the lion not 
coming, while I maintained an 
air of masterly optimism. 

But our luck was in, for the 
lion did come, and the hour 
of its coming was shouted from 


every house as the inhabitants 
heard it dragging at the poor 
corpse beneath the banana-tree. 

Loudest of all was the voice 
of the faithful Selimani who, 
perched aloft in the safety of 
an empty corn-bin, announced 
that the lion had made off with 
the body. 

“Then it’s dead,” said I, 
remembering the quantity of 
arsenic I had put into Swalayo, 
and smiling cheerfully into the 
darkness, I turned over and 
went to sleep. 

Before dawn next morning 
we were astir. One glance 
was enough to show that the 
bait had gone, and followed 
by the villagers en masse, we 
went along the trail. We soon 
found Swalayo, very little dam- 
aged by his post-death adven- 
ture, and a little farther on— 
the lion. The “lion” proved 
to be a lioness, and very old 
and very mangy it was, too. 
R. came to the conclusion that 
the younger lion we had shot 
was this one’s son, and had 
learnt his raiding from his 
decrepit mother. This I leave 
to better informed authorities 
to judge; but in any case, 
right or wrong, after the death 
of this old lioness Mitimoni 
was never troubled again during 
the time we were camped in 
those parts. 

Our reputation was sky-high 
after this last episode, and 
wherever the story was told, 
no decent-minded native ever 
doubted for one single moment 
but that the Bwanas were 
working hand in glove with the 
lions. 
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BEN JONSON, THE MAN, 





BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


It is difficult to think of 
Ben Jonson separately from 
Shakespeare. And it is the 
difference between the two men 
rather than their resemblance 
that arrests us. The contrast 
which the instinctive beauty 
of Shakespeare’s works pre- 
sents to the conscious accom- 
plishment of Jonson’s is plain 
for all to see. The contrast 
is even greater between the 
impressions which their lives 
made upon their own and suc- 
ceeding ages. Shakespeare 
troubled himself very little con- 
cerning the opinions which his 
contemporaries held of him. 
He wrote his plays and kept 
himself sternly detached from 
the controversies of the hour. 
The little that we know of 
him has been wrested with 
strenuous toil from the past. 
The inquiry does not cease nor 
grow cold, and the result is 
always incommensurate with 
the labour. The mere letters 
of his name, written upon a 
piece of parchment, excite our 
curiosity if they leave it un- 
satisfied. In the encounter with 
Death we have not had the 
good fortune of Hercules. Ben 
Jonson, on the other hand, 
seems to thrust himself upon 
us. He made or published 
the materials of his biography 
as he went on. He preferred to 
live openly in the bright sun- 
shine, or even in the dark 





shadows of the world. He 
strove, and was ever crying. 
It was not for him to say that 
none was worth his strife. The 
stage was not merely his de- 
light, it was his battlefield also, 
where he might fight with his 
fellows for the mastery, and 
defend at the sword’s point 
his creed of art and morals. 
The result was that while 
Shakespeare lives only in his 
works, Jonson still belongs 
somewhat boisterously to the 
world of gossip and scandal. 
There is, indeed, all the 
difference in the world between 
the two temperaments — the 
one, Shakespeare’s, indifferent 
to or shrinking from the public 
gaze ; the other, Jonson’s, seek- 
ing publicity at all hazards, 
and not caring vastly whether 
he be attacked, so long as he 
can retaliate and give instant 
proof of his valour. If of 
Shakespeare we know little, 
of Ben Jonson a great deal, it 
is the fault of each. For true 
it is that every man is his 
own biographer. This one is 
diligent in suppressing such 
facts as may help the worship- 
per in some far distant age to 
make a portrait. That other 
so assiduously relates or com- 
ments upon his own adventures 
that the work of painting is 
easily achieved. While Shakes 
peare carefully covered up his 
footsteps as he went trium- 
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phantly through the world, 
Jonson put on his heavy boots, 
and strode forth to fight his 
enemies with the best will in 
the world. The ‘Sonnets’ of 
Shakespeare, if indeed they are 
autobiographical, are still an 
unpierced mystery. In _ his 
*Underwoods ’ and ‘ Epigrams ’ 
Jonson tells us plainly whom he 
loved and whom he hated, and 
takes us into an indiscreet 
confidence whether we will or 
not. 

Messrs Herford and Percy 
Simpson, the authors of ‘ Ben 
Jonson ’ (Oxford: at the Clar- 
endon Press), have taken full 
advantage of the many docu- 
ments which lay to their hand, 
and have given us a picture 
of Ben Jonson, the man, which 
is neither blurred nor indis- 
tinct. Their judgment matches 
their erudition ; and when their 
work is complete we shall have 
such an edition of Ben Jonson’s 
plays and poems as will be 
an enduring credit to English 
scholarship.1 Meanwhile, if we 
put aside for the moment the 
plays of Jonson, we shall find 
in the pages of Messrs Herford 
and Simpson all the materials 
of a biography. 

Ben Jonson was born, it is 
said of border blood, in 1572. 
His father, in the religious 
tumult of the time, lost his 
estate, was even cast into 
prison, and became, in the 
happier reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, “‘a grave minister of the 


gospel.” At his father’s death, 
Ben Jonson’s mother, from 
whom it is clear that he in- 
herited his militant temper, 
married a master bricklayer, 
and in the altered circumstances 
he was but poorly brought up. 
Happily a friend, said to have 
been the illustrious Camden, 
to whom he said he owed “ all 
that he had in arts, all that he 
knew,” took pity upon him, 
and sent him to Westminster 
School, where he laid the 
foundation of that erudition, 
wide and deep, which served 
him in good stead throughout 
his turbulent life. When he 
left Westminster, he made an 
attempt upon Cambridge, but, 
means failing him, he was put 
to the trade of his stepfather. 
Aubrey, the gossip, says that 
“he wrought some time with 
his father-in-law, and particu- 
larly on the garden wall of 
Lincoln’s Inn, next to Chancery 
Lane, and that ... a knight, 
a bencher, walking thro’, and 
hearing him repeat some Greek 
verses out of Homer, discours- 
ing with him, and finding him 
to have a wit extraordinary, 
gave him some exhibition to 
maintain him at Trinity Col- 
lege.” That this legend is true 
seems unlikely, but it may 
express the general truth that 
his learning was accidentally 
discovered, and procured him 
such preferment in the world 
as he needed. 

Before he commenced play- 





1 It may seem ungracious to find fault with so deeply learned a work, but the 
date of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’ is 1621, not 1612; and is it not 
as foolish to speak of Duplessis and Mornay as to speak of Ovidius and Naso? 
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wright, he followed the wars, 
like many another: ,of his 
kind. He trailed a‘pike in 
Flanders, and was rightly 
proud of the adventure. “In 
his service in the Low Coun- 
tries,” he told Drummond, “ he 
had, in the face of both the 
camps, killed an enemy, and 
taken opima spolia from him.” 
This was a feat after Jonson’s 
own heart; the danger and 
the glory of it belonged to him 
alone. Though he had a just 
contempt for Captain Hungry, 
who went a-soldiering to fill 
his belly—‘‘ Come, be not angry, 
you are hungry; eat: Do 
what you come for, captain, 
there’s your meat ’’—he held 
‘true soldiers ” in high esteem, 
and celebrated them, with him- 
self, in modest verse :— 


“Strength of my country, whilst I 
bring to view 

Such as are miscall’d captains, and 
wrong you; 

And your high names: I do desire 
that thence 

Be nor put on you, nor you take 
offence, 

I swear by your true friend, my 
Muse, I love 

Your great profession; which I once 
did prove : 

And did not shame it with my actions 
then, 

No more than I dare now do with my 

en. 

He that not trusts me, having vow’d 
thus much, 

But’s angry for the captain still, is 
such.” 


And truly Jonson did not shame 
his profession, whether he held 
@ pen or a sword. 

His sojourn in the Low Coun- 
tries did not last long. He 


returned presently to London 
and his 


*‘wonted studies,” 
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married a wife, “‘a shrew but 
honest,’’ and took part in the 
bustling adventure of his age. 
The town of Jonson’s time and 
of Shakespeare’s was packed 
by sailors, wits, and scholars, 
all agog to try their fortunes, 
and Jonson followed the other 
poets to the stage. He became 
a strolling player, for the road 
to fame then lay, very often, 
through the booth, and met 
with little or no success. He 
was not born to be an actor. 
His rough visage—it was said 
to resemble “a rotten russet 
apple when it was bruised ’— 
might have given a hint of his 
poetic genius ; it had no power 
of attraction in the theatre. 
Moreover, his figure was un- 
gainly, as his voice was harsh, 
and he found a craft better 
suited to his talent in doing up 
old plays, or writing new plays 
for Henslowe. His experi- 
ence did not differ from the 
experience of the others. Now 
he receives a respectable sum 
for work that he has finished ; 
now he is borrowing what 
money he can from the pen- 
urious Henslowe. Before long 
he is in trouble over a play, 
entitled ‘‘The Isle of Dogs,” 
which Nashe had left unfinished, 
and which Jonson and another 
completed without the know- 
ledge or approval of the author. 
No sooner was the work per- 
formed than it was denounced 
as “‘a lewd play which was 
played in one of the play-houses 
on the Bank Side, containing 
very seditious and slanderous 
matter.’’ Jonson was presently 
released, but he had seen the 
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inside of a jail, and not for the 
last time. 

His love of a quarrel kept 
pace with his genius. The 
year 1598 was marked for 
Jonson by two vastly dis- 
similar events. The Lord 
Chamberlain’s men performed 
‘Every Man in his Humour,’ the 
masterpiece of Jonson’s comic 
art, with Shakespeare heading 
the list of actors; and Jonson 
fought a duel with Gabriel 
Spencer, a player in Henslowe’s 
company, and left him dead in 
Hoxton fields. Jonson himself 
looked back upon this fray 
with a certain pride. He 
boasted that his sword was 
ten inches shorter than Spen- 
cer’s, and to be sure he had 
no cause of shame. Charged 
with felony, he pleaded guilty, 
was saved from the gallows by 
pleading benefit of clergy, and 
carried the Tyburn T branded 
upon his thumb unto the end 
of his life. One thing only he 
resented in this business. Two 
spies were set to watch him in 
jail and haply to surprise his 
thoughts. ‘Two damned vil- 
lains,”’ he called them, and he 
was cunning enough to answer 
their demands with nothing 
but I and No. So he came 
forth unbetrayed, and solaced 
his anger with an epigram on 
spies :— 

‘*Spies, you are lights in state, but of 
base stuff, 

Who, when you've burnt yourselves 
down to the snuff, 


Stink, and are thrown away. End 
fair enough.” 


One otheraffair brought him pre- 
sently within the clutch of the 


law. In 1604 the susceptibilities 
of the Scots were wounded by a 
play in which Jonson had a 
hand, and after his wont he came 
well out of the danger. He told 
the story to Drummond with 
a force and amplitude which 
that ingenious poet has hap- 
pily preserved. ‘‘ He was de- 
lated,” said he at Hawthorn- 
den, “ by Sir James Murray to 
the king for writing something 
against the Scots in a play 
‘Eastward Hoe,’ and volun- 
tarily imprisoned himself with 
Chapman and Marston, who 
had written it amongst them. 
The report was that they should 
then have had their ears cut and 
noses. After their delivery he 
banqueted all his friends. There 
was Camden, Selden, and others; 
at the midst of the feast his 
old mother drunk to him, and 
showed him a paper which she 
had (if the sentence had taken 
execution) to have mixed in 
the prison among his drink, 
which was full of lusty strong 
poison, and that she was no 
churl, she told, she minded 
first to have drunk of it her- 
self.” The episode is wholly 
characteristic of Jonson, the 
gallant son of a gallant mother. 
How else should he celebrate 
his enlargement save by feast- 
ing? And how should he or 
his mother, who minded not 
death, willingly endure mutila- 
tion ? 

For the most of dramatists 
the production of a play is a 
test of artistry. For Jonson 
it was, besides a test, commonly 
a ground for quarrel. ‘ Every 
Man out of his Humour’ set 
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alight the enmity of Marston, 
which, fiercely countered by 
Ben Jonson, amused the town 
for many a day. ‘To the fire 
lit by ‘Every Man out of his 
Humour’ the ‘ Poetaster’ 
added abundant fuel, and 
though Jonson got the better 
of the dispute, he prepared a 
violent reception for the plays 
which he might produce in the 
future. By his own will he 
lived in an atmosphere of con- 
troversy, and saw his works 
not judged on their merits, but 
assailed by foes and defended 
by friends as though they were 
expressions of malice or par- 
tiality. If he suffered in a 
worldly sense from his indis- 
cretions, no other way of life 
was possible to him. He did 
but indulge his temperament, 
and paid the price of the in- 
dulgence willingly enough. 
“He would rather lose his 
friend than his jest,” said the 
timid Drummond. ‘ He would 
not flatter though he saw 
death.” Such was his own 
comment upon himself, and he 
was nearer to the truth than 
the Scot. 

If his boisterous tempera- 
ment won him enemies, it won 
him also the closest friends. 
At his approach the barriers 
of society, strong in his day, 
were broken down. He lived 
on terms of easy familiarity 
with the great. His famous 
‘Masques,’ the masterpieces of 
their kind, made him welcome 
at Court, whence not even his 
constant brawlings with Inigo 
Jones availed for many years 
to exclude him. His wit and 
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the independence of his spirit 
made him everywhere welcome. 
In 1602 Maningham tells us 
that ““Ben Jonson the poet now 
lives upon one Townsend, and 
scorns the world.’’ Presently 
he accepts the hospitality of 
D’Aubigny, who always re- 
mained his friend. In some 
great houses a respect for 
poetry and poets was tradi- 
tional, and Ben Jonson was 
made much of at Belvoir as 
at Woburn. But it was among 
the poets and writers that he 
found his warmest, most faith- 
ful friends. Such men as Cam- 
den, Selden, and Cotton were 
of his intimates, and the 
fact that he was a good hater 
proved and implied that he 
was @ good lover also. At the 
Mermaid Tavern in Bread 
Street he presided over such 
an assembly of poets as had 
never been got together. The 
authority of Fuller is not un- 
impeachable. He wrote after 
the men of the great age were 
dead and gone. Yet he was a 
repository of tradition, and he 
who will believe in Fuller’s 
accuracy may easily accept as 
the words of truth his famous 
contrast of Shakespeare with 
Jonson. “Many were the wit 
combats,” says Fuller, “ be- 
tween Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, which two I behold 
like a Spanish great galleon 
and an English man-of-war. 
Master Jonson, like the former, 
was built far higher in learn- 
ing, solid but slow in his per- 
formances. Shakespeare, with 
the English man-of-war, lesser 
in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
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could turn with all tides, tack 
about, and take advantage of 
all winds, by the quickness of 
his wit and invention.” It is 
a noble comparison, and for 
those that have eyes to see it 
bears upon it the fair imprint 
of truth. 

The poets were eloquent in 
praise of the Mermaid, the Old 
Devil, the Dog, and the other 
taverns where it was Jonson’s 
pleasure to lay down the laws 
of poetry and of drink. Him- 
self, we are told, was sometimes 
inclined to silence, as though 
it was the monarch’s duty and 
privilege to be sparing of his 
words as he was unsparing of 
his tyranny. As for the other 
poets, they talked and praised 
even as they obeyed. When 
they were in the country, they 
sighed for the joyous pleasures 
of the town. “Ah, Ben!” 
sings Herrick :— 

** Say how or when 

Shall we, thy guests, 
Meet at those lyric feasts, 

Made at the Sun, 

The Dog, the Triple Tun ; 
Where we such clusters had, 
As made us nobly wild, not mad? 

And yet each verse of thine 


Out-did the meat, out-did the frolic 
wine.” 


And Beaumont, remote also. 


from town and at work, sadly 
dreams of “the full Mermaid 
wine,” and recalls the words 
that there he had heard :— 


‘* Words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whence they 
came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a 
jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.” 


VOL. CCOXVIII.—NO. MCCOXXI. 


That Jonson took the re- 
sponsibilities of his throne at 
the Tavern with some gravity 
is clear enough. He drew up 
such a code of conviviality as 
has never been seen elsewhere. 
What laws he gave of poetry 
we know not. We know very 
well what laws he, as the 
arbiter bibendi, gave of drinking. 
He would not permit his guests 
to hold themselves as they 
liked or to drink at haphazard. 
He imposed upon his subjects 
that good behaviour without 
which the Mermaid, or any 
other tavern, might become a 
bear-garden. Here are some 
of the Leges Conviviales which 
he had engraven in the Apollo 
of the Old Devil Tavern in 
Temple Bar :— 


‘Nemo asymbolus, nisi umbra, huc 
venito. 

Idiota, insulsus, tristis, turpis abesto. 

Eruditi, urbani, hilares, honesti adsci- 
scuntor,” 


That for a beginning, and 
thereafter he insists upon all 
that shall promote good- 
fellowship. The raillery shall 
be without malice; no bad 
poems shall be recited; no- 
body shall demand extem- 
pore verses of another; there 
shall be no arguments nor 
quarrels ; and he who betrays 
what is done or said within 
the sacred walls of the Apollo 
shall never thenceforth be ad- 
mitted into the company of the 
poets. Nor were women ex- 
cluded: nec lecte famine re- 
pudiantor. 

Thus was the Apollo set 
for the feast, and there was 
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old Simon Wadloe, bustling 
about to serve his customers, 
and quick to obey the master’s 
injunction : obsonator et coquus 
convivarum gule periti sunto. 
A gallant fellow was old Sim, 
who had a natural love of wine- 
drinkers :— 


‘* Hang up all the poor hop-drinkers, 
Cries old Sim, the king of skinkers ; 
He the half of life abuses, 

That sits watering with the Muses.” 


Faithful as Jonson had been 
to Canary, he lost not his in- 
fluence when increasing years 
forced upon him an unwelcome 
sobriety. As his contempor- 
aries went one after another 
into their graves, the succeed- 
ing generation rallied about 
its master. ‘The Tribe of 
Ben ” remained loyal and as- 
siduous, and if Jonson fell upon 
poverty and ill-health, he was 
still a king in the realm of 
letters. Among his later sub- 
jects were the best men of the 
time. Clarendon and Falk- 
land, Digby and Cavendish, 
Cotton and Carew, Randolph 
and Howell, were content to 
sit at his feet. It mattered not 
that the wits of the theatre 
clamoured against his plays: 
his ‘‘sons’’ were active in his 
support, and gladly treasured 
every word that he spoke. The 
great Mr Hyde himself did not 
stint his praise. ‘‘Ben Jon- 
son’s name,” he wrote, “can 
never be forgotten, having by 
his very good learning and the 
severity of his nature and 
manners, very much reformed 
the stage, and, indeed, the 
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English poetry itself. His 
natural advantage was judg- 
ment to order and govern 
fancy rather than excess of 
fancy, his productions being 
slow and upon deliberation, 
yet then abounding with great 
wit and fancy, and will live 
accordingly ; and surely as he 
did exceedingly exalt the Eng- 
lish language in eloquence, pro- 
priety, and masculine expres- 
sions, so he was the best judge 
of and fittest to prescribe rules 
to poetry and poets of any 
man who had lived with or 
before him or since.’ ‘Truly 
his position was unique, and 
it was based not on a 
literary doctrine but upon per- 
sonal authority. The “sons 
of Ben” followed their own 
several paths in prose or verse ; 
they were united only in devo- 
tion. And the force of Jon- 
son’s influence was shown, as 
Messrs Herford and Simpson 
point out, “in the almost 
total absence during his later 
years of pronounced and de- 
clared reaction from his ways.” 
Thus he was doubly fortunate. 
He had been the leader of his 
contemporaries in his earlier 
life. He did not know the 
displeasure of being scouted, 
as one who lagged too long 
upon the stage, by the rising 
generation. 

He remained to the end 
something of a tyrant. If he 
did not insist that the whole 
tribe of Ben should follow 
exactly in his footsteps, he 
did insist that they should 
be faithful to humane letters, 
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the mistress of them all. Dis- 
loyalty to the Muses he re- 
garded as a cardinal sin. ‘“ He 
had,” admits Hyde himself, 
“for many years the extraor- 
dinary kindness for Mr Hyde, 
till he found that he betook 
himself to business, which he 
believed ought never to be pre- 
ferred before his company.” It 
was less the slight to himself 
than the slight to his craft 
that made him colder to the 
aspiring ambitious youth. And 
how should they not find joy 
in his company? His curiosity 
was tireless and inexhaustible. 
The passage of the years did 
not damp the ardour of his 
research. He must always be 
discovering or learning some- 
thing fresh. Not long before his 
death he was urging Howell 
to find him a copy of Davies’ 
Welsh Grammar, which Howell 
found for him, and concerning 
which he wrote him a letter, 
according to his wont. 

Ben Jonson was for his age 
a travelled man. His voyages 
were made not only in thought. 


He was once in Paris as tutor 
to Sir Walter Ralegh’s son, 
and it was on foot that he 
made his famous journey to 
Edinburgh and Hawthornden, 
where he engaged in an un- 
equal combat with William 
Drummond. He was, perhaps, 
not the best bear-leader that 
could be found for a young 
man of spirit, and Ralegh’s son 
was not slow to take advan- 
tage of his tutor’s weakness. 
One piece of ribaldry, enacted 
by his pupil upon him, Jonson 
reported to Drummond, eager 
to hear all that he could of 
the great world of London. 
“This youth,” confessed Jon- 
son, ‘* being knavishly inclined,? 
caused him to be drunken ’’— 
no difficult feat—‘“‘and dead 
drunk, so that he knew not 
where he was, thereafter laid 
him on a car, which he made 
to be drawn by pioneers through 
the streets, at every corner 
showing his Governor stretched 
out, and telling them that was 
a more lively image of the 
crucifix than any they had: at 





Here is the letter which Howell wrote: ‘‘ Father Ben, you desir’d me late’ 





to procure you Dr Davies’s Welsh Grammar, to add to these many you have; I 
have lighted upon one at last, and I am glad I have it in so seasonable a time that 
it may serve for a New- Year’s-gift, in which quality I send it to you. And be- 
cause ‘twas not you, but your Muse, that desir’d it of me, for your letter runs 
on feet, I thought it a good correspondence with you to accompany it with what 
follows.” And so there follows a copy of verses. 

2 Aubrey tells an anecdote of young Ralegh—‘“‘a handsome lusty stout fellow, 
very bold, and apt to affront,” he calls him—-which makes the story of Paris easily 
credible. The Raleghs, father and son, were once in company together, and the 
son, sitting next his father, was very ‘‘demure” until half through dinner. 
Then said he: ‘‘‘I this morning not having the fear of God before my eyes but 
by the instigation of the devil, went.’ . . . Sir Walter being strangely surprised 
and put out of his countenance at so great a table, gives his son a damned blow 
over the face. His son, as rude as he was, would not strike his father, but strikes 
over the face the gentleman that sate next to him, and said: ‘Box about: 
twill come my father anon.’ ” 
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which sport young Ralegh’s 
mother delighted much, saying 
his father young was so in- 
clined, though the father ab- 
horred it.” The father was 
in the right of it, and the 
wonder is that Jonson and his 
pupil were not punished for 
their blasphemy. However, de- 
spite his ignorance of French 
and the follies of his pupil, 
Jonson did not wholly lose his 
time in Paris. He listened to 
a debate between a Protestant 
and Catholic, and vouched over 
his signature for the accuracy 
of the report. But he returned 
to London without regret, and 
parted from his pupil, as Walton 
says, “I think not in cold 
blood.” 

His encounter with Drum- 
mond has become legendary, 
and though it was a slight 
episode in Jonson’s career, it 
was for Drummond a great 
event, the memory of which 
he treasured until the end of 
his life, and a brief record of 
which he preserved for all 
time. Now Drummond was, 
after his fashion, an artist, 
and it is to his notes that we 
owe much of our knowledge 
of Jonson’s opinions. That 
they were unequally matched 
is certain. Jonson, no doubt, 
assumed an air of patronage 
from the beginning, and allowed 
Drummond to interrupt his 
monologue just as little as he 
chose. It was not easy for 
Drummond to stand up to his 
visitor with confidence after 
he had heard that visitor’s 
condemnation of his poetry. 


‘*His censure of my verses,” 
writes Drummond simply, ‘‘ was 
that they were all good, es- 
pecially my epitaph of the 
Prince, save that they smelt 
too much of the schools, and 
were not after the fancy of the 
time; for a child, says he, 
may write after the fashion of 
the Greeks and Latin verses in 
running.” To be likened to 
a@ child who wrote in running 
was not the criticism which 
Drummond hoped to hear, and 
he returned tit for tat in a 
censure of his own. “He is a 
great lover and praiser of him- 
self,” thus wrote Drummond 
of Jonson, “a contemner and 
scorner of others, given rather 
to lose a friend than a jest, 
jealous of every word and 
action of those about him 
(especially after drink, which 
is one of the elements in 
which he liveth), and dissembler 
of all parts which reign in 
him, a bragger of some good 
that he wanteth,” with more 
to the same purpose. From 
all this it is evident that the 
encounter was not wholly to 
Drummond’s taste and fancy, 
that Jonson, when he tramped 
away from Hawthornden, left 
his host wearied with his loud 
disputation, and puzzled by 
the effrontery of one who held 
in scorn the world of poets and 
courtiers in which he lived. 
Yet Drummond returned good 
for evil, and left us an account 
of Jonson’s conversation which 
is of the greatest value, and 
which has no counterpart in 
the history of its time. 
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There is one point at which 
Drummond and Jonson met 
in sympathy. They were the 
children of their libraries. They 
were what books had made 
them. Drummond, with a 
generous forethought, _be- 
queathed his printed books to 
the University of Edinburgh. 
Jonson admits that “ some- 
times he had devoured his 
books—that is, sold them all 
for necessity,” and of those 
which he had regathered some 
perished in the flames, the rest 
were scattered to the ends of 
the earth. Yet Messrs Herford 
and Simpson have been able 
to compile a goodly list of 
books which were once in the 
library of Ben Jonson. ‘To 
compare the libraries of Jonson 
and Drummond were a vain 
task. Drummond possessed 
such treasures a8 some quartos 
of Shakespeare and the poems 
of Donne in manuscript. Jon- 
son had not, so far as we know, 
the works of these two friends, 
but his copies of Chaucer and 
Spenser have been traced, as 
well as his ‘Arte of English 
Poetrie’ by Puttenham, his 
Florio’s ‘Montaigne,’ and 
Mabbe’s ‘Celestina.’ From his 
rich collection of classical 
authors, Quintilian and Philos- 
tratus, of which he made ad- 
mirable use, as we know, are 
absent. But even such a 
glimpse as the industry of col- 
lectors has given us of his 
library, scattered and de- 
pleted as it has been, helps 
us to understand the depth of 
his scholarship, and to justify 


Selden’s reference, in the pre- 
face to his ‘ Titles of Honour,’ 
to “the well-furnisht library 
of my friend, that singular 
poet M. Ben Jonson, whose 
speciall worth in literature, 
accurate judgment, and per- 
formance, known only to that 
few which are truly able to 
know him, hath had from me, 
ever since I began to learn, 
an increasing admiration.” A 
noble tribute, and as nobly 
deserved as any that was ever 
paid by one scholar to another. 

Although no work of Shake- 
speare has been traced back 
to the library of Ben Jonson, 
though in a moment of vanity 
and wine he told Drummond 
that Shakespeare ‘“ wanted 
art,” the greatest of all our 
poets found no more loyal 
champion than Ben Jonson, 
who celebrated him both in 
prose and verse, and paid him 
the highest tribute ever paid 
him by a contemporary. There 
is no passage in Jonson’s ‘ Dis- 
coveries’’ better remembered 
to-day than that which he 
wrote ‘De Shakespeare nos- 
trati.’ It is true that Jonson 
presumed to criticise his friend. 
When the players “ mentioned 
it as an honour to Shakespeare, 
that in his writing he never 
blotted out a line,” Jonson’s 
answer was, “‘ Would he had 
blotted a thousand,” which they 
thought a malevolent speech. 
Jonson easily rebutted the 
charge of malevolence. “ He 
lov’d the man,” said he, “‘ and 
do honour his memory (on this 
side idolatry) as much as any.” 
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And then there follows a 
piece of criticism, which pone 
but the idolater will resent. 
““He was honest and of an 
open and free nature,” wrote 
Jonson; ‘had an excellent 
Phantasy; brave notions and 
gentle expressions : wherein he 
flowed with that facility that 
sometime it was necessary he 
should be stopped. ‘ Suffla- 
minandus erat,’ as Augustus 
said of Haterius. His wit was 
in his own power; would the 
rule of it had been so too.” 
Perhaps Jonson’s own wit would 
have been the freer had he not 
ruled it, sometimes too strictly. 
As in prose, so in verse. In 
the lines which preface the 
First Folio, lines written “to 
the memory of my beloved Mr 
William Shakespeare, and what 
he hath left us,” Jonson stints 
his criticism ; he does not stint 
his praise. He will not com- 
pare him with those of Eng- 
land, whom he outdid, “ but 
call forth thund’ring Aischylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles.” 
Thus he exhorts his native 
land to pride :— 

‘* Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one 

to show, 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage 


owe. 


He was not of an age, but for all time !” 


Never has the sweet swan of 
Avon been more loudly ac- 
claimed, and it proves how 
little of envy was in the good 
Jonson’s heart that he could thus 
applaud a friend and rival. 
With the passing years mis- 
fortunes overtook the valiant 
poet. In 1623 Vulcan played 
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havoc with his books and works, 
and inspired him to ask why he 
deserved the god’s_ill-treat- 
ment :— 


‘*And why to me this, thou lame lord 
of fire, 

What had I done that might call on 
thine ire? 

Or urge thy greedy flames, thus to 
devour 

So many my years’ labour in an hour?” 


Well may we ask why, when 
we remember what the fire 
devoured :— 


‘* All the old Venusine, in poetry, 

And lighted by the Stagirite, could 
spie 

Was there made English.” 


And what we would prize still 
more highly than the old Venu- 
sine, there was ‘among the 
rest my journey into Scotland 
sung, with all th’ adventures,” 
and eight years of the nine 
of Henry V.’s reign. There 
remained the greatest treasure 
of all :— 


“And twice-twelve years stor’d up 
humanity, 

With humble gleanings in divinity, 

After the fathers, and those wiser 
guides 

Whom faction had not drawn to study 
sides,” 


Did these hoarded notes re- 
semble the ‘ Discoveries,’ we 
have a right to blame the 
“soot and embers” of Vulcan 
as bitterly as Jonson blamed 
them. And fire was not his only 
enemy. The death of James I. 
struck a heavy blow at his 
prosperity. That King had 
many faults. He was niggardly 
and pedantic, but he was no 
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niggard to poets, and his ped- 
antry was engaged on the 
right side. Charles I. was not 
one to bear easily with a 
man of rough and rugged 
temperament such as Ben 
Jonson. Moreover, as Clar- 
endon, quoted by Messrs Her- 
ford and Simpson, says, he 
“paused too long in giving.” 
Jonson lost his pension, and 
was in request no longer as 
a maker of masques. Inigo 
Jones at last got the better of 
his great colleague, and insisted, 
to the satisfaction of the court, 
that the mere embellisher, the 
poet’s creature, was of greater 


import than,the poet himself. 
And so in poverty Jonson crept 
back to the stage, and suffered 
a rebuff at the hands of those 
who found him old and out of 
fashion. But he rose above all 
the misfortunes incident to age 
and sickness, and his chamber 
in Westminster was still the 
resort of scholars and poets. 
It was, indeed, in these last 
sad years that he exerted his 
greatest influence upon the 
Tribe of Ben. Truly, no mis- 
fortune could break his in- 
domitable spirit, and he died, 
as he lived, a zealous scholar 
and a brave man. 











THE PREVAILING ILL. 


BY HUMFREY JORDAN, 


THE mail flag hung limp in 
the clammy heat; even the 
siren appeared to have diffi- 
culty in forcing its voice through 
@ super-saturated atmosphere 
overladen with many mixed 
but powerful stenches. The 
8.8. Sir Hubert Hinton, carrying 
His Majesty’s mails, such pas- 
sengers as necessity forced to 
travel on her, and a varied 
cargo chiefly of rich and pene- 
trating odours, was ready to 
sail and bleated the fact im- 
patiently. But the four white 
passengers booked for the trip 
hung back in the shelter of a 
shed on the wharf and gos- 
siped. It was raining gently, 
somewhere in the nature of a 
paltry eighth of an inch an 
hour, but a real shower seemed 
to be waiting almost directly 
overhead ; and the four whites, 
aware that there was no ques- 
tion of missing tides, and caring 
nothing at all for the Hubert 
Hinton or her scheduled times, 
were inclined to let it fall before 
attempting the run across the 
open jetty. The mate, a man 
of infinite politeness where 
white passengers, especially 
white woman passengers, were 
concerned, waited beside the 
gangway without impatience ; 
but from up above the siren 
broke into short gasping barks, 
then stopped, and a square 
reddish face and a pair of re- 
markably powerful shoulders 


appeared over the canvas at 
the port end of the bridge ; and 
the man owning the reddish 
face spoke in an effortless bawl 
that could be heard a good 
way across the river. 

“Come on, good people,” he 
ordered. ‘‘Get a move on. 
Let’s see your pace. This 
craft has got a job of work to 
do, and she’s starting right 
away to doit. Lively.” 

So the four white passengers, 
one woman and three men, 
trotted out from the shelter 
of the shed reluctantly, and 
broke into a smart run as the 
sky opened and let down solid 
masses of warm water upon 
them. In the thirty-yard sprint 
to the gangway they were 
drenched, so that their thin 
clothing clung to them, and 
even their shoes were filled. 

The square reddish face peer- 
ing from the bridge grinned 
broadly. 

“Lively it was,” its owner 


called. ‘‘ As near even time as 
no matter; but the heavens 
beat you.” 


And he disappeared chuck- 
ling. 

The mate, however, disguised 
his enjoyment of the incident, 
and met the dripping passen- 
gers with polite concern. 

** Good-night ! Mrs Manton,” 


he declared, ‘“ you’re wet. 


You'll want a change before 
breakfast.” 
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*‘Dampish,” the lady ad- 
mitted, squeezing her skirts. 
“You’re pretty empty this 
trip, Mr Bunn.” 

Nodding, she made her way 
among the boxes which crowded 
the miniature promenade deck 
to her stateroom, but her hus- 
band, taking off his hat and 
wiping sweat and rain water 
from his face, lingered to have 
a word with the mate. 

“The new skipper seems a 
humorist, and looks a bit of a 
bruiser,” he stated. ‘“‘Is he a 
good sort, Bunn ? ” 

“Couldn’t be better,’ Bunn 
declared. ‘“‘No nerves about 
him. And, good-night! man, 
he can handle a ship. He’ll 
have one of the company’s big 
boats soon. See you later. I 
must get her untied now.” 

The Hubert Hinton is well 
known in the corner of the 
world in which she sails. In 
marine circles she is highly 
considered, otherwise her repu- 
tation is unsavoury. She was 
built in England especially for 
her run, and the tales which 
are told of her maiden voyage 
from home would fill a volume. 
She is registered at something 
a trifle over five hundred tons, 
can carry a dozen saloon pas- 
sengers, twenty second-class, 
and a matter of near two hun- 
dred in the stifling hell called 
the steerage. Besides mails 
she will take any cargo she can 
find, but it is alleged that for 
really vicious-smelling mer- 
chandise she will cut her freight 
rate to a minimum. She cer- 
tainly specialises in evil stinks, 
and napi and durian are seldom 
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separated from her. When she 
is lying at moorings in the 
Rangoon River or elsewhere 
there is no trouble to find her 
in thick weather. Competent 
authorities declare that she 
cannot hide in the thickest fog 
that ever covered salt water. 
You have only to get some- 
where to leeward of where she 
ought to be, and then steer 
straight up the smell. Scent 
is never catchy with the Hubert 
Hinton within a mile or so. 
Her accommodation is seri- 
ously considered for pre-emi- 
nence by those who have 
knocked about a bit and be- 
lieve that they know something 
about the world’s worst vessels. 
The food supplied upon her is 
unquestionably rich and, for- 
tunately, rare. Strong and 
hungry men do, weakly, quail 
before it. She is owned by 
a rich and powerful company, 
yet in the expensive brochures, 
which inform intending pas- 
sengers of the comfort and 
luxury of the line, neither her 
name nor her portrait appears. 
Periodically, when high Gov- 
ernment officials are forced to 
travel on her, the agents receive 
dignified complaints in writing, 
to which they reply suitably ; 
further action is not considered 
necessary, as there is no possi- 
bility of competition on the 
run. Consequently, the traders 
and the small officials, who make 
up her regular passenger list, 
are compelled to take her as 
she is, contenting themselves 
with much plain speech con- 
cerning the filth of her, and 
the pious hope that some curi- 
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ous turn of fortune might in- 
duce the noble chairman or 
some other opulent director of 
the line which owns her to 
spend a week in her during the 
height of the south-west mon- 
soon. The hope is, of course, 
futile, but it comforts the 
regular passengers. 

Yet in marine circles the 
Hubert Hinton is highly con- 
sidered. She is unquestion- 
ably staunch in a seaway. She 
will do strange things when 
there is no more than a light 
breeze blowing, and she will 
positively touch originality 
when the monsoon is raging 
through the islands. On such 
occasions her buck and wriggle 
when she is contending with 
seas that tower above her com- 
pel admiration. Bunn, her 
present mate, who has sailed 
on her as long as any officer 
she has ever had, has got it 
down to a phrase; and, being 
a man not inclined to let a 
good thing be forgotten for 
want of repetition, he repeats 
it to any passenger who will 
listen to it. 

‘“‘ Lively!” he will declare, 
in reply to anguished questions 
as to whether the Hubert Hinton 
can ever run steady. ‘‘ Good- 
night ! man, you should see her 
when she’s really at it. She’s 
a daisy. There isn’t anything 
she can’t do, and won’t, except 
lie on her back. That beats 
her.”’ 

But many of those pas- 
sengers who recognise the 
simple accuracy of the state- 
ment have wished, upon occa- 
sions, that she might learn 
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the trick of her one missing 
accomplishment, and so finish 
her evil-smelling career. 

She only carries two navi- 
gating officers, master and mate, 
who work her trick and trick 
about, through good weather 
and bad. Towards the end 
of the monsoon, when she has 
bumped and bored and twisted 
and screwed her way during 
many weeks through all that 
the tropic seas have sent her, 
her two nurses wear the look 
of tired men. Yet, if you ask 
them, they will tell you that 
their billet is a plum. But, 
except Bunn, who seems to 
have a knack of holding on, 
the nurses do not last long. 
They get moved on to some- 
thing better, or they meet a 
mishap and step down again, 
or death steps in and removes 
them quick; but while they 
are at it they seem to like to 
have the job. To understand 
why is difficult. It is true that 
the Hubert Hinton lies for two 
nights out of every ten in the 
port of Rangoon, so that the 
master can stretch his legs 
ashore for forty-eight hours, 
and the mate stands a decent 
chance of a run round if noth- 
ing hinders the working of 
cargo. It is also true that, 
owing to the trick and trick 
business when the craft is at 
sea, and the fact that the 
master is his own pilot, extra 
pay goes with the job. On 
the other hand, the Hinton 
has to run to time, and her 
run is mixed up with some 
funny anchorages and a crop 
of islands that take a bit of 
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knowing, so that even in fine 
weather sleep comes sparingly 
to the navigators, and in bad 
it does not come at all. Be- 
sides, the smell of the vessel 
alone would be enough for 
most men; even the frequent 
run ashore and the extra 
pickings could hardly make up 
for continuous acquaintance 
with it. 

On the particular trip on 
which Captain Field, the square, 
reddish-faced humorist, was 
entertained by the sight of 
sprinting passengers, the south- 
west monsoon was getting into 
its stride. All the way down- 
river driving rain blotted out 
everything but a small circle 
of muddy water. Passing the 
Hastings solid sheets of falling 
water shut out every trace of 
buildings or even of river-bank. 
Off the Brig the rain had 
cleared, but it was blowing 
strong. During lunch, as the 
Hinton altered course south, 
she began to slide the plates 
about the saloon table; and 
one of the passengers, having 
consumed two full pegs of 
whisky in quick succession, 
left hurriedly. By tea-time, 
when the three survivors had 
finished their afternoon sleep, 
the wind had gone, and the 
Hinton rolled amazingly on a 
heavy swell under a hot grey 
sky. By dinner-time, after 
the passengers had with much 
abuse and threatening of the 
chief steward procured suffi- 
cient water for baths, and had 
discovered, what they had ex- 
pected, that the stifling heat 
of the staterooms made bath- 


ing and the changing of clothes 
an extravagant waste of time, 
the sky was clear and the mon- 
soon appeared dead or sleeping. 

Punctually as the bell rang 
for dinner Captain Field came 
down the ladder from his quar- 
ters. He had never seen any 
one of the passengers before 
that morning, yet he greeted 
them all by name as though 
they had sailed with him a 
dozen times before. 

“One casualty on a beauti- 
ful night like this!” he an- 
nounced. “‘ But perhaps run- 
ning before breakfast isn’t good 
for Mr Hicks. I must remem- 
ber that. Now, Mrs Manton, 
come and sit down alongside 
me. If you want to get your 
own back—though I don’t see 
why you should, for you 
sprinted beautifully—you’ll ask 
me to button up the collar of 
my jacket. Ill do it if you 
insist. But it will cramp my 
style considerably, and I want 
to eat largely of this excellent 
repast.”’ 

“ Tf,’”? Mrs Manton replied, as 
though genuinely astonished, 
“you really intend to do that, 
I wouldn’t dream of asking 
you to spoil such a hero’s act.”’ 

Captain Field turned upon 
the lady grey eyes that twinkled 
amongst a mass of fine wrinkles. 

‘“* Pass partner,”’ he declared. 
“IT won’t be drawn. And you 
just watch the hero at work.” 

He took up the menu-card 
and began reading it aloud as 
though the names of the dishes 
brought him pleasurable anti- 
cipation. Manton, his wife, 


and Ward, the third passenger, 
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watched him with real in- 


terest. He was either a very 
fine actor or he actually looked 
forward to enjoying his meal ; 
but the latter assumption 
seemed against nature. 

While the passengers toyed 
with a dubious greasy fluid 
described on the menu-card as 
“Soup: Julienne,” while the 
captain consumed his plateful 
rapidly and with determina- 
tion, Hicks, the casualty, came 
in. The saloon, which serves on 
the Hinton as dining-room, 
smoking-room, drawing-room, 
where also the native stewards 
sleep on the floor at nights 
after lights out, was insuffer- 
ably hot and heavy with mixed 
smells. In spite of fans and 
open windows no clean air 
appeared to find its way within 
the walls. From the open 
hatch to the pantry a thick 
odour of rancid grease, stale 
food, and hot native flowed 
steadily out, and the electric 
lights gleamed on moist faces. 
On such a night in such sur- 
roundings the arrival of any 
one on whom ragged nerves 
can settle as a justifiable annoy- 
ance comes like a solid relief. 
To the three passengers at the 
table Hicks came as that relief. 
His appearance enabled them 
to forget for a moment the 
unrelievable discomfort of their 
surroundings, and to fix their 
attention on something which 
clearly demanded definite reme- 
dial treatment. 

The saloon accommodation 
of the Hubert Hinton is such 
that privacy is impossible. Par- 
tition walls are thin, space is 
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cramped, bathrooms and lava- 
tories are so placed as to make 
the domestic intimacies of any 
one passenger the public know- 
ledge of all. Unless, for in- 
stance, he be a singularly silent 
performer at the unpleasant 
business, it is useless for a 
sufferer to deny the fact if he 
has been sick. Consequently, 
Mrs Manton, Manton, and Ward 
were all aware that not only 
had Hicks been sick, and not 
silently, twice during the after- 
noon, but that he had omitted 
to have a bath before dinner. 
To top up everything, he now 
appeared in a white dinner 
suit, which was very far from 
clean. ‘Tradition aboard the 
Hubert Hinton prescribes as 
full dinner kit for men a clean 
pair of shorts and a clean shirt 
to be put on after a bath. It 
was, therefore, immediately 
clear that Hicks was an offence 
not second in magnitude to 
the atmosphere of the saloon ; 
and his behaviour as he sat 
down next to Ward made it 
plain that he was beyond pity. 
He settled himself in his chair 
and ordered a full peg of whisky, 
then he nodded casually with- 
out speaking towards Mrs Man- 
ton ; he ignored the captain. 
Mrs Manton decided that she 
had not previously realised 
quite what a little worm the 
man was, but that now he 
cried the fact aloud by putting 
on clothes that he ought to 
avoid like the plague ; Manton 
speculated as to where the 
fellow had sprung from, and 
hoped that he was not bound 
for their station; and Ward 
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wondered uneasily whether, 
judging by the man’s form, he 
was not capable of the supreme 
offence of being sick at table. 
Yet, while all three of them 
at once recognised him as a 
first-class offence, they also 
perceived that his possible be- 
haviour was a welcome counter- 
irritation to the physical dis- 
comfort about them. 

Captain Field alone gave no 
indication of having formed 
any opinion whatsoever about 
the new atrival. He helped 
himself largely to fish, and his 
voice was cheerful. 

** Good-evening, Mr Hicks,” 
he said. ‘‘ Hope you're feeling 
better. We shan’t get the wind 
again until you're all safely 
tucked up in your little white 
beds. I expect you appreciate 
the luxury of our little white 
beds, don’t you, Mrs Manton ? ” 

** Immeasurably,” Mrs Man- 
ton declared, laughing. “ Par- 
ticularly their snowy white- 
ness.” 

But it was evident that 
Hicks did not intend to be put 
off by flippancy and side-issues. 
He had been asked a question 
about his health, and he in- 
tended giving a suitable reply. 

“No, captain,’ he replied, 
“T’m not much better. I’m 
not really up to eating yet.” 
At this Ward stirred anxiously. 
“But,” Hicks went on, “I 
thought I’d have a try. Gener- 
ally I’m a very good sailor. 
It’s this wretched little boat.” 

“Is it, now,” Captain Field 
replied. ‘“‘ Personally, I should 
have guessed it was the sea.” 

But Hicks was not the man 
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to let a snub turn him from a 
topic of real interest. 

“Not at all,” he declared. 
“ Boy, another peg, and don’t 
drown it this time. As I was 
saying, when I’m on a real 
liner it can be as rough as it 
likes, and I don’t feel it. Never 
have a qualm. Why, last time 
I came out from home, on the 
worst day, so the chief officer 
told me, that they had had 
for two years I performed at 
the ship’s concert.” 

“Good God !’’ Manton mut- 
tered, but his wife reproved 
him with a glance, and her face 
had suddenly assumed a strange 
solemnity. 

“Did you,” she asked, al- 
most wistfully—‘“‘ did you by 
any chance recite, Mr Hicks ? ” 

“T did, madam,” Hicks an- 
swered. ‘‘ Why ? ” 

“IT just thought you prob- 
ably did,” she told him, and 
was interrupted by Ward before 
she could finish what she wanted 
to say. 

Ward had apparently for- 
gotten his uneasiness. He 
turned to Hicks with eager 
eyes, and let out a name ex- 
plosively. 

** Gunga Din ? ” 

“Tf,” Hicks replied, and it 
was plain that he was annoyed, 
“you mean, did I recite on 
that occasion the poem entitled 
‘Gunga Din,’ I did. What of 
it, sir? Have you any objec- 
tion ? ”’ 

“Of course, Mr Ward hasn’t 
any objection,’ Mrs Manton 
joined in before Ward himself 
could reply. ‘‘ What he means 
and what I mean is that it’s 
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very interesting to spot the 
‘Gunga Din’ recitation faces. 
We are not too bad at it, but 
you can probably pick out a 
brother Gunga Din-er at the 
first glance. It’s very inter- 
esting.” 

While the baiting of the 
offence was in progress, Manton 
watched Captain Field, inter- 
ested to know how he would 
take it, and whether an occu- 
pation so eminently suitable 
for a vilely uncomfortable night 
would have to be abandoned. 
But he got nothing from the 
captain’s face except the convic- 
tion that it would be mighty use- 
ful to a poker player. The burly 
skipper, his reddish complexion 
contrasting strongly with the 
heat-paled faces of the pas- 
sengers, ate his dinner with 
cheerfulness, as though he were 
@ man possessing the rare power 
of excluding from his thoughts 
all unpleasantness. He was 
obviously shrewd; he clearly 
missed nothing of what was 
going on about him; but he 
kept all comment on what he 
saw and heard away from the 
cheerful mask of his face. Man- 
ton began to like the man ; and 
he remembered what Bunn had 
said about him, that he was 
a good fellow at his job, and 
that he had no nerves, the 
trouble that, sooner or later, in 
one form or another, gets hold 
of the majority of white men 
and women in the tropics. 
Idly, Manton decided that he 
was certainly efficient at his 
job—he had the face of a good 
sailor—and that nerves did 
never trouble him. The cheer- 
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fulness showed the man’s char- 
acter; it was not an assumed 
mask. Could a prolonged ex- 
perience of navigating the 
Hubert Hinton through the 
islands break down the cheer- 
fulness and bring outthe nerves? 
Manton, before he turned his 
attention again to the baiting of 
the offence, felt inclined to offer 
heavy odds against the ship. 

Hicks, having lowered his 
drink in two gulps, ordered 
another one, speaking with un- 
necessary sharpness to the bare- 
footed, strong-smelling native 
steward, whose white drill coat 
exhibited many stains of spilled 
food. Whisky and annoyance 
had temporarily conquered his 
qualms. 

“TI suppose,” he retorted, 
beads of moisture beginning to 
join and form a trickle down his 
temples, “‘you’ve made that 
joke before, madam. But I 
happen to have recited at 
ships’ concerts more than once, 
and my repertoire is not limited 
to ‘Gunga Din.’ ” 

“* Of course not,”” Mrs Manton 
agreed, smiling sweetly at the 
offence. ‘I expect that some- 
times you recite ‘If,’ don’t 
you ?” 

“Sometimes, possibly,’ Ward 
argued. ‘But it’s really always 
odds on ‘Gunga Din’ for the 
first number, isn’t it, sir?” 
He turned eagerly to Hicks. 
“At heart, as Mrs Manton 
said, you are a true Gunga 
Din-er. I’m sure we can’t be 
wrong.” 

Hicks flushed, and the beads 
of moisture coalesced and the 
trickles ran all over his face. 
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““My recitations were not 
the topic under discussion,” he 
replied viciously. ‘I was tell- 
ing the captain that it’s this 
miserable little boat that affects 
me. I had to travel by it two 
or three months ago before the 
monsoon, and I was just the 
same. It’s not sea-sickness at 
all. It’s the stuffiness and the 
smell and the dirt. Yes, cap- 
tain, I’m bound to say it. 
The dirt. As a passenger who 
pays for decent accommoda- 
tion, it’s my duty to say it. 
And it’s worse than it was. 
Three months ago the other 
captain used to apologise for 
the food, and go on at the 
stewards about the dirt. Yes, 
things were better then. Den- 
nis, that was the other captain’s 
name. What’s become of 
him ? ” 

At the question the delight, 
which had been growing on 
the three other passengers’ 
faces at the prospect of 
the masterful telling off for 
which Hicks had been asking, 
disappeared. Embarrassment 
seemed to*’get hold of all of 
them, and they looked at the 
captain as though he had the 
first right to answer that in- 
quiry. 

Captain Field helped himself 
to a banana, and sat back in 
his chair at the end of the 
table peeling it. 

“You are right, Mr Hicks,” 
he replied, speaking simply, as 
though he recounted a very 
usual incident. ‘‘ Captain Den- 
nis was always worrying about 
the accommodation here. He 
is dead now. He died three 


weeks ago. He was taken ill 
on the run back, and he asked 
to be put ashore at Sin Byu. 
You probably know that there’s 
a hospital of sorts there. Bunn 
wanted to take him back to 
Rangoon. It wouldn’t have 
made any difference. When he 
got into hospital he didn’t like 
it. Nobody would; it’s not 
cheerful. He was worrying ; 
he knew what was coming 
to him. The doctor said it 
wasn’t, but the doctor was a 
black, and his opinion didn’t 
count. Dennis was moved into 
her bungalow and nursed by 
Mrs Manton. He was dying, 
and everybody knew it except 
the black doctor. Poor Dennis 
worried a lot. These people ”’ 
—he indicated the other pas- 
sengers—‘‘and others in the 
station tried to cheer him up. 
They didn’t succeed. He died 
on the third evening. Next 
morning the white residents 
got the usual notice, and that 
evening just before sundown 
Manton here, and Ward and 
the other men stood in clean 
white suits, wearing collars and 
black ties, under umbrellas in 
the rain. The D.C. read the 
service, and the body was put 
into a shallow trench half full 
of muddy water. Then Manton 
and the others hurried off to 
the club and made it a peg 
instead of a half peg in order 
to get the taste away. And 
Dennis was left to himself.” 
There was silence in the evil- 
smelling saloon, while from the 
night outside the swirl of water 
rushing past the ship’s side 
and the thrash of seas at the 
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bows sounded noisily. The 
Hubert Hinton met a steep 
hillock, reared at it, squirmed 
her way over the top, and 
wriggled down the other side 
lying well over. 

Annoyance had departed 
from Hicks ; he was extremely 
white and his eyes looked 
scared. He seemed to be fram- 
ing too careful a picture of 
Captain Dennis being left to 
himself, but he managed to 
sign to the steward to bring 
him another peg. 

“What,” he asked, with 
something of an effort—‘‘ what 
did he really die of ? ”’ 

Captain Field looked at him 
and hesitated a moment before 
he answered, but when he 
spoke he gave his reply with 
absolute and complete assur- 
ance. 

“Nerves,” he said ; “‘ simply 
and wholly nerves.” 

Hicks stared ; then, without 
a word of muttered excuse, slid 
out of his chair and disappeared 
down the alley-way to his cabin. 

Captain Field nodded to- 
wards the passage. 

* Another case of them,” he 
commented; “trying the 
whisky cure too.” 

“During the war,’ Manton 
declared, without apologising 
for that well-known opening, 
“T saw a fellow, a great Her- 
cules of a ranker officer, who 
had got and earned the D.O.M., 
faint when the M.O. gave us 
some pointers as to what to do 
if we caught it in the neck in 
the forthcoming show. It’s 
funny.” 

“I was afraid,” said Ward, 
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“that your powers of descrip- 
tion might make him forget, 
captain, that it was just about 
time he left the table. If he 
doesn’t faint, he’ll be as sick 
as a cat.” 

“Poor little beast,’’ declared 
Mrs Manton. “I’m sorry we 
baited him. But’’—she wrig- 
gled her shoulders slightly as 
though to fling something off 
—“I must say, captain, that 
for a man who did not see it 
you describe a thing well.” 

* But they are so very much 
alike, Mrs Manton,” the cap- 
tain explained. 

And Manton and Ward,think- 
ing of those groups in clean 
white, wearing irksome collars 
and black ties, standing under 
umbrellas about a shallow grave 
half filled with muddy water, 
while some civilian touched 
with self-consciousness mur- 
mured of “our dear brother 
here departed,” declared that 
they were. But Mrs Manton 
was not satisfied. She saw a 
man, emaciated beyond belief, 
lying in a stifling bare bedroom 
high and open to the roof, a 
man obviously dying, whose 
mind was tortured with terror 
at what must come. 

“But why did you insist 
that he worried ?”’ she asked, - 
and her voice was troubled. 
“You weren’t there. You 
couldn’t have known.  Per- 
haps if he hadn’t so much— 
but he did, and there it is.” 

“Of course he did,’’ Captain 
Field stated, and the uncon- 
querable quiet cheerfulness of 
the man gave a sort of whole- 
someness to his talk, as though 
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there were fresh clean air some- 
where about. “And that is 
why I say he died of nerves. 
He did. I knew him for years. 
We were apprentices together. 
Later I was fourth officer to his 
third on the home run. Then 
we both came together every 
now and again out here. Now 
I’ve got his job, and mean to 
hold it down. He was the 
best fellow imaginable, but he 
always was touched in the 
nerves, and the war and this 
climate did the rest.” 

“Is it true,” Ward asked, 
“that he had inherited pro- 
perty at home and could have 
retired if he had wanted to? 
Bunn told me something of the 
kind.”’ 

“Quite,” Captain Field re- 
plied. ‘‘ Poor Dennis. He was 
the damnedest sort of fool. 
Soon after the war he came 
into a decent property some- 
where in the west country. I 
never saw it, but he showed me 
some photographs. You know 
the sort of thing. Old, grey, 
stone farmhouse, mullion win- 
dows, roof covered with lichen ; 
and lawns, smooth lawns, and 
roses, and lush, green meadows 
all buttercups and _ peace. 
pe ee 

“Shut up,” Mrs Manton in- 
terrupted curtly, and her eyes, 
as she stared across the hot 
saloon out to the dark tumble 
of sea beyond the open door, 
were hungry. 

“Yes, captain,” Ward agreed, 
“give the sweating exiles a 
chance on a night like this. 
All reference to green meadows 
is barred.” 


“Sorry, good people,” Cap- 
tain Field apologised, ‘‘ but I 
want you to realise it, then 
you'll see the madness of the 
business. Dennis had all that 
—no, I won’t go into details ; 
but it’s July now, and you 
can picture it.” 

“We might be able to,’’ Mrs 
Manton admitted, and mur- 
mured to herself, ‘* buttercups 
and peace. Yes, we might.” 

“Dennis was a_ bachelor,” 
the captain continued. “ His 
people were all dead; he had 
no ties and no obligations. He 
came into this place, and money 
enough to let him live com- 
fortably on it and pay for his 
amateur farming. For thirty 
years he had yapped about 
the days when he would leave 
the sea and settle in the west ; 
and when they came, came 
when he wasn’t fifty, he stuck 
them for something under a 
year.” 

“Call of the sea? ” Manton 
asked. ‘‘It seems incredible 
under the circumstances.” 

“Not on your life, sir,” 
Captain Field told him. “Noth- 
ing so sane as that. The call 
of his twelfth cousin twenty- 
four times removed. He was 
right bang out of the inheriting 
business, and never expected 
anything ; but the war thinned 
a fine standing crop of relatives, 
and he moved up and up till 
some old lady snuffed out and 
he stepped in. Dennis loved 
it when he had it, loved it. 
He told me so. But it appears 
that somebody at some time 
had sold some fields that had 
gone with the place since the 
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flood uncovered it. Of course, 
that was the sort of thing Dennis 
would be all over—I told you 
his nerves were anyhow. He 
thought of those damned fields 
and forgot the rest. Worked 
it out that three more years at 
sea and letting the place mean- 
while would give him the money. 
to buy those fields back; 
wangled his way back into 
the line; came out here, and 
—well, you good people buried 
him.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs 
“Oh, it’s insane.” 

“‘ Let’s have the moral, cap- 
tain?’ Manton asked with 
interest. ‘“‘ Get on with it.” 

“This isn’t a Sunday school 
story,’ Captain Field objected, 
but he went on with it. 
“Dennis came back to sea, 
and from the day he got back 
it was clear that he would 
wolty himself into his grave. 
Nerves! I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it. First, it was 
having wangled his way back 
and having got in the way of 
some of the juniors. Then it 
was this infernal packet. He 
must have her clean, he must 
improve the food, he must 
alter the whole system, cut the 
agents’ profits for the good of 
the passengers, and all manner 
of other absurdities. Of course 
he got run down, and the fever 
in him warmed up. I got hold 
of him in Anderson’s bar one 
night and talked to him straight. 
Told him it was nerves, and 
that he was asking for trouble. 
Naturally he wouldn’t have it ; 
always had a definite and ex- 
cellent excuse for each of his 


Manton. 
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worries ; wouldn’t admit that 
they were all due to condi- 
tion. Finally, he got the idea 
that he might not be going to 
purchase those fields after all, 
and that put the lid on it. He 
started to give his health atten- 
tion. Each time he got ashore 
he went to a different doctor, 
and they all told him the same 
yarn: he was as sound as a 
bell, but his nerves were jumpy. 
He took to vegetarianism and 
wallowed in mixed drugs. Then 
religion bothered him—it’s the 
usual tale—he wasn’t one of 
those fellows who can swallow 
all that the padres say and 
think no more about it, and he 
wasn’t like most of us, resigned 
to knowing nothing. He wor- 
ried. He hardly slept at all, 
Bunn tells me.” 

“He didn’t even lie down,” 
Mrs Manton declared with con- 
viction. “I’ve been in the 
cabin below his and heard him 
walking the deck for hours. 
Up and down all night.” 

“Then,” Captain Field an- 
nounced, “‘ your husband is to 
blame. He ought to have seen 
that you had an extra tot and 
slept properly.” 

“Sorry,” Manton apologised. 
*T’ll see to it in future. But 
I think you are right about 
Dennis. It was nerves.” 

**T remember,’”’ Mrs Manton 
added, ‘that on the last trip 
I had with him he talked 
farming all through dinner, 
and he had the weirdest ideas 
about horse-breeding. Of 
course, he was thinking about 
those fields.” 

“ But,’ Ward argued, “ given 
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that it was nerves—and I'll 
admit he died of nothing else— 
are you any forrarder. Is there 
a remedy ? ” 

Captain Field smiled and 
shook his head. 

“T’m not entering as a quick- 
cure merchant,” he declared. 
“But I should say that the 
best chance, and it’s a good 
one, is to recognise that you 
have got them. Don’t be put 
off with fancy excuses like poor 
Dennis was. One sees enough 
of them out here. That is 
why I rammed it into that 
poor little squirt of a drummer, 
Hicks. It’s just about time 
he recognised that they want 
looking in the face.” 

He got up and stood balanc- 
ing himself to the antics of the 
Hubert Hinton, and his large 
sane cheerfulness shone out of 
the man. 

“I suppose,” Mrs Manton 
asked, “‘that, as we got it 
rammed in too, we were a bit 
nervy about the baiting of the 
drummer ? ” 

“As you like,” the captain 
admitted, grinning. 

“And,” Mrs Manton con- 
tinued, replying to his grin, 
“as you won’t have any truck 
with worry and nerves, I sup- 
pose there is no chance of 
better food here.” 

“Not a hope, I’m afraid,” 
Captain Field agreed. ‘ But 


I'll go so far as to grant that 
the stew, which called itself 
ragout to-night, was fierce— 
really fierce. And now I'll be 
off to see how things are going. 
Bunn will be hungry, Mrs 
Manton. 


But T’ll warn him 
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about the stew. 
good people.” 

He nodded and went out on 
deck, and as he passed the 
pantry hatch the passage of 
his large and cheerful bulk 
watted a richer stream of sickly 
reek into the hot saloon. 

“Come on,” said Ward, 
“let’s get out of this and 
taste some air. He’s a good 
man the captain.” 

“* He is,” Mrs Manton agreed. 
**T don’t believe that even this 
filthy little tub will be able to 
beat him either.” 

“Tl lay odds it won't,” 
her husband declared. ‘* The 
brute has found her master 
this time. O Lord! Come on 
out.” 

For sounds of an active crisis 
proceeded from the direction 
of the unclean drummer’s state- 
room. 


Good-night, 


The launch Maymyo lay at 
the anchorage seven miles up 
the Sin Byu River, and plunged 
and wrestled with her cable. 
Rain lashed and beat upon her 
in furious squalls, and even 
though she lay under the shelter 
of high, unseen hills, the wind 
whistled and moaned about 
her, flapping her soaked canvas 
screens with the noise of a 
monstrous whip cracking. A 
muddy torrent of land water 
tore hissing past her sides, 
bumping and scraping her with 
the mixed flotsam of a tropic 
river in flood. The night was 
pitch black, like the interior of 
a closed box, except where 
breaking water momentarily 
stained the darkness with shift- 
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ing patches of grey. The wind 
was hot and the rain was hot, 
and the atmosphere irksome to 
the lungs like something thick 
and treacly. 

On the small foredeck beside 
the binnacle and the lashed 
wheel the skipper of the launch 
lay in a canvas chair, dozing, 
his face in the light of a single 
electric bulb showing dead 
white and very moist. In the 
tiny saloon Mrs Manton, Man- 
ton, Ward, and Duffield, the 
agent, sat on rickety swivel 
chairs round a table that in- 
variably collapsed when any 
one inadvertently sat upon it. 
The four of them had dozed 
uncomfortably in their clothes 
on frowsy bunks during the 
thirty mile passage down-river 
from Sin Byu, but had got up 
when the Maymyo dropped 
anchor, since with the launch 
lying at moorings the interior 
became too insufferably airless 
to attempt sleep. They had 
got out cards and discussed the 
question of a round or two of 
vingt et un; and Ward had 
moved to rope in the skipper, 
but Duffield had negatived that. 

“Give him a miss to-night,” 
he had advised. “The old 
man is inclined to be fractious. 
Got some bee in his bonnet 
that there are too many logs 
floating about the river, and 
that he is going to hit one. 
Better let him snooze. I wish 
he took things as calmly as 
Field on the Hubert Hinton. 
Nothing ruffles him, and he’s 
got a size larger in jobs to 
tackle than this river work.” 

So the four had had a round 
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or two at the cards, but had 
failed to produce sufficient 
energy to make the game a 
success and so had dropped 
into desultory talk. Sitting 
back in their rickety chairs, 
four white-faced, tired, listless, 
clammy people, knowing each 
other’s conversation inside out, 
devoid of any outside news, 
they attempted spasmodically 
to keep some sort of ball of 
talk rolling. 

“TI wonder,” said Manton, 
breaking a silence that had be- 
come irksome, “‘ whether you'll 
have the chairs and the table 
mended by the time we come 
back.”’ 

** Don’t talk of coming back,”’ 
his wife entreated. ‘I’m try- 
ing to believe that we are going 
home for ever.” 

**When you come back to 
the broken chairs,” Duffield 
insisted, “I shall just about 
be starting my leave. Don’t 
be selfish, Mrs Manton; in 
face of you three hopping off 
for a nice sea voyage with 
England at the end of it, I 
must think of something cheer- 
ful.” 

“Nice sea voyage!” said 
Ward, and groaned. ‘The 
Hubert Hinton in this weather ! 
Listen to that.’”’ He held up 
his hand, and into the tiny, 
ill-lit, airless saloon, like a deep 
bass accompaniment to the 
noise of rain and wind and 
swirling torrent, there came 
from beyond the high unseen 
hills the roaring of great seas 
thundering on the beach ten 
miles away. “ Pouf!” he de- 
clared, when all four had list- 
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ened for a space, “I foresee 
that for the next two days I 
am going to be horridly ill. 
Whisky while you can swallow 
it seems to me the motto of 
the moment.” 

And he got busy with the 
drinks. 

Mrs Manton refused drink, 
but she pursued the topic. 

““T suppose,’ she announced 
ruefully, “that we shall have 
this blessed monsoon most of 
the way home too.” 

“‘ Every blinking hour of it,”’ 
Duffield insisted eagerly, 
“every blinking hour until you 
make Guardafui, best part of 
three weeks of it. But, joking 
apart, there is no mistake about 
it now. She was late in get- 
ting going this year, but she’s 
doing well now. I expect the 
old Hinton is taking it in the 
neck outside. She should have 
been in an hour or more ago.” 

But it was another long hour 
before the lights of the steamer 
were sighted and lost again in 
a squall of solid rain, and then 
resighted, tiny points, red, 
green and white, far away down- 
river. It was yet another hour 
before out of the neighbouring 
darkness there came the rattle 
of cable in hawse-hole. The 
weather showed no signs at all 
of letting up, and the darkness 
outside seemed, if possible, 
thicker ; so that Manton, peer- 
ing through the opened slats 
of the wooden blinds on to the 
small foredeck, wondered how 
the steamer and the launch 
would ever make contact. The 
engine-room telegraph of the 
Maymyo rang, and the winch 
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started grinding in cable, and 
a voice, sharp and irritable, 
called out from the foredeck. 

“Keep those blinds shut, 
can’t you?” it commanded, 
“It’s impossible to see a thing 
ahead with that light coming 
through.” 

Manton snapped the blinds 
shut, and Duffield winked 
broadly at his tired companions. 

“Told you the way of it,” 
he said. “‘ The old man has got 
the jumps to-night. It’s quite 
on the cards he makes a boss 
shot at getting alongside.” 

But it was not one boss shot 
but several that the skipper 
of the Maymyo made. In 
actual fact it took him two 
hours and much complicated 
maneuvring, accompanied by 
a fine crop of abuse, unloaded 
on all and sundry, before he 
got tied up. During all that 
time there was no comment on 
the performance from the bridge 
of the Hubert Hinton; but 
when at last the two craft were 
tied together, grinding and 
bumping, a booming cheerful 
voice gave tongue on the 
steamer’s bridge. 

“Done it at last, captain,” 
it called. ‘“ But I shall have 
to be extravagant on coal if I 
am to hit the Rangoon River 
up to time after this.” 

And Manton, uneasy at the 
fury and blackness of the night, 
recognised with a feeling of 
comfort that Captain Field was 
@ man beyond the reach of 
nerves. 

The transfer of passengers 
and luggage from launch to 
steamer was hurried forward 
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by Bunn, who, Manton thought, 
was struggling to make natural 
politeness triumph over the 
irritability of extreme fatigue. 
As he greeted the four Euro- 
peans and assured them that 
it was a “daisy of a night 
outside,” the lines about the 
little mate’s eyes appeared to 
have deepened, and he spoke 
like a man who would fall 
asleep all standing if his will 
faltered for a moment. Mrs 
Manton retired immediately to 
her cabin, stoutly declaring 
that she did not intend to 
budge from it till the peace of 
the Rangoon River was reached. 
Duffield, Ward, and Manton 
had a final nightcap in the 
evil-smelling saloon ; then Duf- 
field, his routine business fin- 
ished, went back to the launch, 
and Ward and Manton to their 
cabins. The Maymyo untied, 
and disappeared instantly into 
the rain and lashed darkness, 
and the Hubert Hinton weighed 
anchor and set her nose down- 
stream. 

As the engines sent their 
tremor through the vessel, Man- 
ton tried to make himself ap- 
preciate the fact that he was 
actually starting on the way 
home, but fatigue and the 
atmosphere of the night pre- 
vented him from getting any 
real pleasure from the realisa- 
tion. He lay naked on his 
berth, sweating, his body slack 
and listless, his mind a blank, 
on the border-line of sleep and 
waking, just conscious that 
a rain squall of exceptional 
violence was sweeping across 
the river. Then, as the Hubert 
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Hinton got into her stride, 
there was a thud as the stem 
hit something heavy, the engine- 
room telegraph sounded, a hail 
came from the bows, and was 
answered by commands from 
the bridge. The searchlight 
swung a beam of blinding light 
across solid sticks of rain, 
blinked, spoke, and was an- 
swered from the darkness by 
the launch’s light. Again the 
engine-room telegraph rang, and 
again the tremor of her power 
shook her as the vessel con- 
tinued on her way. Manton 
wondered what she had hit, 
or what the trouble was, but 
he lacked the energy to move 
and find out. Dully he appre- 
ciated that he was thankful 
that it was not his business. 
Sweat trickling in little runs 
all over his body, he slept. 

He awakened to the con- 
fused idea that some fool was 
trying to stand him roughly 
on his head; then as sleep 
left him he realised that the 
fool was the Hubert Hinton, 
and that she was making very 
heavy weather of it. Her 
designer, for obscure reasons, 
had aligned the saloon berths 
athwart ship instead of fore 
and aft, so that when she 
rolled all out, a pastime of 
which she was inordinately 
fond, the occupants of the 
berths sometimes stopped a 
slide downhill with their feet 
sometimes with their heads. 
Manton, having just slid on to 
his head, sat up cautiously and 
rubbed his skull. He damned 
the miserable tub and her 
ways, climbed with some diffi- 
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culty from the upper berth, 
and wedged himself securely 
between it and the washstand 
while he shaved. His wife’s 
greenish complexion and the 
fact that she was obviously 
keeping her eyes shut by con- 
scious effort convinced him 
that her condition was beyond 
comment. He went to the 
bath, clawing his way from 
one hand-hold to another, and 
lay down in it, letting three 
inches of salt water rush back- 
wards and forwards over him 
and slop out on the floor. 
Having dressed, he went into 
the saloon in search of tea, 
and found the place shut up 
and smelling more vilely than 
even his experience had led 
him to suppose it could. He 
also found two native stewards, 
comatose with sea sickness, 
lying on the floor. So, having 
incautiously let go his hold on 
the doorpost as he entered, 
and having in consequence been 
hurled across the saloon to the 
detriment of his knees and his 
right elbow, he lost his temper 
and booted the stewards out 
of their coma and. ordered them 
to open up the place and pro- 
duce tea within five minutes. 
Then he went out on deck, and 
was chased about by solid 
lumps of sea until he found a 
comparatively dry spot on the 
top of No. 1 hatch. 

The Hubert Hinton was run- 
ning past small islands—steep 
little islands covered from 


breakers to hilltop with a 
tangle of vegetation, which 
appeared and disappeared in 
squalls of driving rain. The 
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monsoon was doing well, and 
the noise of it, whistling and 
screaming through the ship, was 
continuous and violent. The 
sea was big, so big that it 
seemed like cruelty to ask the 
little vessel to make her way 
through it. Great wind- 
whipped hills of water towered 
over her, and shouldered her 
aside and rolled her one way 
and another, and licked round 
and across her. Yet she crawled 
and squirmed amongst them, 
only occasionally thrusting her 
nose into them, withdrawing 
it with a sucking wrench, and 
passing a foaming torrent aft 
along her decks. She was lively. 
There were moments when Man- 
ton, watching her performance, 
wondered how rivets could 
stand the strain of her antics. 
Waiting for breakfast, enjoying 
beyond expression the clean 
taste of the wind, he watched 
the Hubert Hinton’s bows swung 
points off her course, and then 
forced by her helm back to her 
right path again; and he 
imagined the native quarter- 
master at the wheel having the 
devil of a time of it. Then 
when a monstrous great mound 
of water took hold of her and 
pushed her over and held her 
down until the starboard rails 
disappeared and the Indian 
Ocean reached almost to the 
combing of the hatch on which 
he sat, he began to feel thank- 
ful that there was a man in 
charge of her. This sailoring 
business, he perceived, was no 
job for the nervous. 

While Manton drank a cup 
of tea and saw to it that two 
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deck chairs were lashed in 
position just outside the lee 
side door of the saloon, Ward 
appeared. He was far gone, 
and he did not speak as he 
tottered past Manton and col- 
lapsed in one of the chairs. 

** Better look out,’’ Manton 
advised. ‘“She’s slopping it 
about a bit this morning. You 
may get wet.” 

Ward opened his eyes feebly. 

“* Stink of that blasted cabin,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ Awful! Hell!” 

He closed his eyes again, and 
contributed nothing further to 
the social life aboard. So 
Manton passed a rope round 
him, and made him fast in his 
chair; and as he did so the 
large cheéry figure of Captain 
Field swung down the ladder. 

“Nice breezy morning,” he 
declared. “‘Ah! Well, it’s no 
good talking to him about 
breakfast. Personally I’m hun- 
gry. A couple of chops, an 
egg or so, and a bit of bacon, 
with what passes aboard this 
craft as marmalade to follow: 
that’s about my form. You 
can do too, my friend ? ”’ 

“Not the Hubert Hinton’s 
goat chops,” Manton assured 
him firmly. “Can do _ the 
rest.” 

*“Come on, then,” the cap- 
tain urged, rubbing his hands. 
“‘T hear,” he stated as they sat 
down to table, “that you’ve 
been doing a job of work since 
we last met. Rumour had it 
you had been piling up the 
overtime.” 

“Somewhat,” Manton ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ Wish I was paid 
for it, though.” 





“ Foolish,’’ Captain Field an- 
nounced. “‘ Look at you. You 
ought to know better. Over- 
time in this climate is damn 
stupidity.” 

“You never go in for it, I 
suppose ? ” Manton laughed. 

“ Not I,” the captain replied, 
grinning. ‘‘ What they pay me 
is meant to cover twenty-four 
hours a day. Your missis isn’t 
liking it any more than Ward, 
I take it.” 

While he got outside a re- 
markably good breakfast the 
captain gossiped ; his eyes were 
red from want of sleep, and the 
lines about his mouth were 
accentuated with fatigue, yet 
the sane cheerfulness of the 
man fitted him as easily as 
ever. But as they were tack- 
ling the yellow mass of glucose 
which passed for marmalade, 
he asked a question somewhat 
abruptly. 

“You haven’t told me,’ he 
said, “what you think of my 
little performance last night ? ”’ 

A note in his voice convinced 
Manton that the business was 
of some importance to the 
sailor, that whatever it was it 
had been in his thoughts 
throughout the meal, although 
he had not chosen to advertise 
the fact. 

“ Little performance!” he 
asked. ‘‘ What little perform- 
ance ? ” 

* Lord, man ! ” Captain Field 
laughed, “don’t tell me that 
you didn’t feel me run into a 
lighter below the anchorage.” 

“I felt a bump,’ Manton 
admitted. “Oh yes, and the 
searchlights went.” 
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“Good boy,” the captain 
commented ; ‘‘ they did. And 
we imagine that the passengers 
are always watching us and 
our doings! Yes, I ran into 
a lighter, which, as usual, 
wasn’t showing lights, and I 
sank it and its crew of six. 
With this weather and Parker 
doing that jazz round me with 
the Maymyo before he tied up, 
I was behind time. Also, the 
channel isn’t over wide for 
maneuvring just there, and 
I’d got you and the mails 
aboard. So I told Parker to 
stand by and pick up what he 
could, and came on. I should 
think that he probably didn’t 
pick up anything.” 

* 'Well,”’ said Manton, filling 
his pipe, ‘‘ then there are prob- 
ably six less black ruffians in 
the world. Rather a blessing 
than otherwise, I should say.” 

“Would you,” Captain Field 
answered. ‘“ Well, you may 
be right. But, my dear man, 
you may have heard of the 
Burma for the Burmans and 
the East for the East racket. 
If the news gets into certain 
quarters, I shall be advertised 
in the papers as a callous brute 
who lets black men drown where 
he would heave-to and search 
for white.” 

“But, good Lord, captain,” 
Manton asked, “‘ what does it 
matter what lies the local rags 
choose to print? Nobody gives 
a damn for them.” 

“Don’t they,” Captain Field 
replied. ‘“‘I’m not so sure. 


And, besides, you know it isn’t 
a lie. If you or your missis 
or Ward had gone overboard, 
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I should have had a shot at 
getting you back and chanced 
bumping the old girl cn some- 
thing and getting my ticket 
dirtied. As it was, handing 
things over to Parker only made 
a slender chance of rescue @ 
shade more slender, and what- 
ever people think they can’t 
touch my ticket for that.” 

“‘ Think ! ” Manton asked in- 
dignantly, “what should they 
think? They would think a 
fat sight more if, for the sake 
of six natives, you had piled 
up this luxurious liner when 
you had a launch, much better 
fitted for the job than you, 
standing by. It’s preposter- 
ous.” 

“Oh, I agree to that,’’ Cap- 
tain Field admitted. ‘ But the 
trouble is that people often 
have sensible thoughts, yet they 
won’t own up to them. Prefer 
to pretend that they believe 
in the sob stuff, black man and 
brother business. However, 
there you are. I fancy that 
Bunn will be thinking that it’s 
about time he had a spell. 
See you at dinner.” 

But Manton did not see the 
skipper at dinner. In fact, he 
did not see him again until 
the following evening. He saw 
Bunn for a minute or two about 
sundown that day and had a 
drink with him. 

“The old man is rattled,” 
Bunn declared in answer to a 
direct question, “and I don’t 
wonder. If there is trouble 
over that blinking lighter it 
will be handed on to him. 
Good-night, man, don’t you 
kid yourself that the company 
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will consider one of us if there’s 
black v. white talk being slung 
round. Not these days.” 

And he rubbed tired eyes 
and yawned, and went back 
to his job. . 

The weather breezed up con- 
siderably that night, so that it 
became impossible to move 
about the Hubert Hinton with- 
out risking injury, and Manton 
spent most of his time next 
day wedged on a sofa in one 
of the spare cabins reading and 
dozing. No officers appeared 
at meals, so he had time pretty 
heavy on his hands. At times 
he found himself growing in- 
dignant at the thought that 
Captain Field could possibly 
be made to suffer for an acci- 
dent which had been brought 
about by native carelessness in 
not showing lights, which, more- 
over, the skipper had handled 
in the only sensible and sane 
fashion. To have attempted 
to manewuvre the Hubert Hinton 
in a narrow channel with the 
river in full flood on a night 
as black and wild as it had 
been, or to lower a boat with 
the launch not two hundred 
yards away, would have been 
the action of a_ theatrically 
minded fool. Yet Manton re- 
cognised the chance of political 
capital in the yarn, robbed of 
its explanatory details, that 
the vessel had held uncon- 
cernedly on her way while 
human beings struggled and 
drowned alongside. He won- 
dered how the captain would 
take things if they went against 
him, but he was prepared to 
give long odds that whatever 


happened the man would be 
master of his nerves. 

On the second evening the 
monsoon let up a trifle, and 
the captain appeared at dinner. 
He was fresh and, compara- 
tively, cool-looking from a 
bath, his white uniform was 
uncreased, and the brass but- 
tons shone; but Manton 
thought that the reddish face 
was not as fresh as the kit, 
that the man looked thoroughly 
over-tired. 

He greeted the passenger, 
however, as cheerily as ever, 
and attacked his food with a 
good appetite; but it was 
significant that twice he con- 
demned the dishes whole- 
heartedly, and once he sent 
an abusive message to the cook. 
It was also significant that he 
kept the talk going on his 
domestic affairs. Manton re- 
cognised this as an infallible 
sign of trouble. So, when 
Captain Field pointed out that 
his own wife was a stranger 
to him, that it was a hopeless 
life for him and for her, Manton 
agreed, and waited for the 
sequel to that familiar opening. 
Then the skipper turned from 
generalities. His son, he de- 
clared, had got hold of the fool 
idea that he wanted to follow 
his father and go to the sea 
for a living. In these degener- 
ate days, the father pointed 
out, it was hopeless to attempt 
to thrash the nonsense out of 
the boy; besides, he couldn’t 
get home to do it; but he had 
an idea that, if he sent the 
youngster to a decent public 
school and got him soaked in 
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tradition and turned out strictly 
according to the conventional 
pattern, he might forget the 
sea until it was too late for 
him to follow it. Again Man- 
ton agreed; and the master 
of the Hubert Hinton, sweating 
in the heat of his evil-smelling 
saloon, grew eager over details. 
In spite of her filth, the craft 
was a plum from the captain’s 
point of view. The extra pay 
attaching to the job ought to 
make his scheme quite possible. 
He had worked it out, he de- 
clared, and he thought a hun- 
dred and fifty a year, or, pos- 
sibly, in order that the boy 
should not be pinched, a hun- 
dred and sixty, ought to do the 
trick handsomely. What did 
Manton think ? 

Manton hesitated, wondering 
whether he should go for truth 
or comforting assurances ; and 
the captain was on to his 
hesitation like a knife. 

“Out with it,” he urged, 
leaning forward with his elbows 
on the table. ‘‘ Which of the 
damned etceteras have I for- 
gotten ? ” 

Manton wanted to say “all 
of them,” but he put it less 
abruptly. 

““You want a really decent 
school,”’ he argued, “and you 
want the whole cost. Well 
then, captain, you'll have to 
add a hundred to your top 
figure, and maybe a bit more 
than that.” 

Captain Field sat back in 
his chair sharply, and stared 
at Manton. 

** That isn’t a fool joke ? ” he 
asked. 
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Manton shook his head. 

“Looks as though father 
would have to pawn his best 
breeches or something,” Cap- 
tain Field declared. ‘“ A hun- 
dred, you say. Even so it 
might be done if——”’ 

He checked himself, and sat 
silent, obviously summoning his 
best poker face to his assist- 
ance. But Manton did not like 
the look that had showed in his 
eyes before he got the mask 
fixed. He began to grow 
slightly uneasy. 

Outside the rain lashed the 
little ship furiously, the whip 
and drive of it distinct above 
the whine and bluster of the 
wind, the creaking of the fit- 
tings, and the hundred noises of 
the sea. Inside in the stifling 
reek of the saloon the two men 
sat silent, mechanically steady- 
ing sliding plates and dishes, 
when the table canted to a 
dangerous angle. 

It took Captain Field, or so 
Manton thought, a full minute 
to get his poker face in working 
order; then he got up and 
spoke curtly. 

“Bunn isn’t blessed with a 
son,” he declared, “ but Bunn 
will want food and a spell. 
Come up with me while he has 
both.” 

He did not wait for an 
answer, but led the way, and 
Manton followed. 

The decks were unlighted, 
and the night as dark as the 
pit, full of noises, flying water, 
and violence. At the top of 
the ladder to the officers’ quar- 
ters the captain paused, and 
shouted to Manton to look out 
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that he did not run into a life- 
boat. At the top of the ladder 
to the bridge he paused again, 
but did not shout; instead he 
stretched out a large hand, 
and guided Manton’s head past 
a taut wire that hummed and 
vibrated in the wind. For a 
second Manton wondered why 
he had not shouted again, then 
as he came on to the bridge 
the strangely intent figure of 
the native quartermaster at 
the wheel gave him the reason. 
The man stood with his bare 
splay feet wide apart, his head 
a little forward, all his mind 
and senses concentrated on 
the illuminated compass card. 
Until some one slipped quietly 
alongside him, and with trained 
skill took over the wheel, there 
must be no world for him 
beyond that illumined card ; 
to stand securely on his high 
swaying perch, passing and 
repassing the spokes through 
his hands, to keep the card 
pointing where it should was 
his whole business; sudden 
shouts might bring his eyes 
from their one duty. Manton 
glanced at the intent figure 
with interest; except for the 
ceaseless spinning of the wheel 
it seemed so immobile and yet 
so inhumanly alert. Then the 
captain opened the door of 
the chart-house and stepped 
inside, Manton following him. 
When the heavy door was 
closed behind them the noise 
of wind and sea suddenly ceased, 
and in the little room there 
was an intense, uncanny quiet. 

A shaded light lit up the 
chart-table, otherwise the room 
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was dim and shadowy. It was 
amazingly neat, and, in violent 
contrast to the rest of the ship, 
spotlessly clean. Although all 
the windows were closed, the 
place seemed well ventilated 
and almost fresh on that hot 
night ; but there was a strong 
smell in it of mildewed paper. 

Captain Field crossed to 
Bunun, who was standing at 
the chart-table, and took him 
playfully by the back of the 
neck. 

“Well, Mr Mate,’’ he asked, 
““ what of it ? ” 

“There, sir, I should say,” 
Bunn replied, and put a point 
of a pair of dividers on a spot 
on the chart in front of him. 

The captain bent over the 
chart, and the two officers 
spoke together in undertones. 

Manton looked about him, 
curiously impressed. The little 
room with its amazing neat- 
ness and its uncanny quiet was 
purely professional, utterly de- 
void of any friendly suggestion 
of a dwelling-place. An oilskin 
hanging on the back of one of 
the doors, swaying stiffly to 
the motion of the vessel, seemed 
to Manton not a human gar- 
ment worn to some reflection 
of its owner’s individuality, 
but simply another implement 
of a profession. The sofa, 
although there were two 
cushions on it obviously pre- 
sented by a woman, although 
it frequently supported the 
body of a tired human being, 
was no more friendly, no more 
touched by the personalities 
of those who had used it until 
it became shabby, than a chair 
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in a model office. Manton 
thought of Captain Dennis, 
and of how he must, in this 
small quiet room, have lef his 
mind wander from the naviga- 
tion of the ship to the fields 
which had sent him to sea 
again. He pictured the poor 
devil alone in this chart-house, 
shut in and curiously cut off 
from the ship and the heaving 
seas, no longer even attempt- 
ing to use the sofa, striding 
backwards and forwards, fight- 
ing with his nerves, growing 
hopeless about the regaining 
of his fields, foreseeing and 
fearing, fearing terribly, the 
fate which was to plant him 
in the mud and water of the 
European cemetery at Sin Byu. 
Yet the little room was only 
impersonal; that a man had 
struggled in it, had probably 
parted finally with his manhood 
in it, seemed like an impro- 
priety. Manton began to hate 
the orderly professional air of 
the place. 

Bunn finished his talk with 
the captain, said good-night to 
Manton, and went out, letting 
into the quiet room for a mo- 
ment the violent noises of the 
night. As the door closed again 
Manton realised that it would 
be some hours before the mate 
returned, and that, in common 
decency, he must keep the 
captain company if the man 
were down on his luck and 
wanted to talk to some one ; 
but he did not particularly like 
the idea, and he wished he had 
not been so confoundedly truth- 
ful about the cost of public 
school education. He sat down 
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on the sofa, and aimed at a 
decently light conversational 
note that was not too absurdly 
cheerful. 

“You know, captain,” he 
stated, ‘‘ your chart-room is a 
bit too infernally neat and pro- 
fessional for me. I’d like to 
see a pipe or something lying 
about. Just to show that 
human men do use the place.” 

Captain Field had remained 
leaning over the chart-table, 
but he turned suddenly as 
Manton spoke. His face wore 
the set look of extreme fatigue, 
and there was aN expression 
in his eyes which his companion 
did not like. 

** Do they use it ? ” he asked ; 
**T hear you say so. It’s meant 
for ships’ officers to work in. 
If they are such damned fools 
as to want to remember their 
blasted humanity that is their 
trouble, not the ship’s.” 

He spoke without emphasis 
or apparent resentment, in a 
quiet voice. Seating himself 
on the table, he took out his 
pipe and filled it from an oiled 
silk pouch. Manton’s uneasi- 
ness increased, and it grew into 
alarm as the captain continued 
talking without emphasising his 
points or allowing any expres- 
sion of feeling into his voice. 

For Captain Field spoke of 
things that were of import- 
ance to him, and spoke of them 
with an unnatural detachment 
that spelled danger. He put 
the case for the company when 
one of their servants had hap- 
pened to stir up racial trouble. 
He put it clearly and well. 
He made it perfectly plain 
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that if a scapegoat were re- 
quired, the servant who had 
caused the trouble was there. 
Manton, having no sentimental 
illusions on the point, had to 
agree, but he tried the line of 
argument that it wasn’t much 
good talking that way until 
the racial trouble happened. 
The captain smiled at the 
reply, and continued his argu- 
ment. He outlined with the 
same complete, unnatural de- 
tachment the probable effect 
on his future career of such a 
black mark. 

*'You’ve been in the army. 
You know,” he _ concluded, 
“army, navy, or a big line 
like this, it’s part of the sys- 
tem. <A clerk or a counter- 
jumper or what they call a 
working-man can start again 
somewhere else. We can’t. 
We’ve got to carry the black 
mark all through. We’ve just 
got to miss the plums because 
of it. No good arguing about 
it, or its justice or injustice. 
It’s what happens. It’s the 
system.” 

The quiet of the little chart- 
room, detached from the noise 
and violence of the night out- 
side, the expressionless calm- 
ness of the big man seated on 
the table, got on Manton’s 
nerves. He felt that there was 
trouble brewing, and that he 
did not know how to handle 
it. 

“Look here, captain,” he 
urged, “‘last time we were on 
this craft of yours you gave 
my missis and Ward and me a 
nice little lecture about nerves. 
If you go on like this, meeting 
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trouble before it comes, I'll 
say you've got them.” 

“Then,” said Captain Field, 
and he got up and paced back- 
wards and forwards between the 
table and the sofa, ‘then you 
would be right. Of course 
I’ve got them.” 

Manton stirred on the sofa ; 
he was conscious that the 
trouble was coming to a head, 
and he wondered what would 
happen if the man let himself 
go. 
“Only,” the captain con- 
tinued, ‘“‘ they take people in 
different ways. I’m not imagin- 
ing trouble. It’s there, and it’s 


coming my way. Let it go at 
that. That is not what's 
troubling me.” 


He clenched his fists, large 
powerful fists, and turned his 
back to the chart-table and 
leaned against it. His voice 
was still completely unimpas- 
sioned, but to Manton’s huge 
discomfort he swept ordinary 
reserve aside. 

*“T’m not troubling too much 
about my wife. She’s almost 
more of a stranger to me than 
several other women are. I 
dare say the same thing applies 
the other way about. I 
shouldn’t blame her. The boy, 
too: if he wants to go to 
sea, let him. But I haven't 
saved a bean, and the thought 
of the brace of them on their 
beam-ends does upset me.” 

Manton protested ; although 
he had never seen a@ man 
showing less signs of hysteria, 
he put it down to that. 

“Good God, man,” he ex- 
postulated, “‘ don’t get maudlin. 
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What’s the sense of talking 
about your wife and boy being 
on their beam-ends? Pull your- 
self together. It’s nerves.” 

“* Yes,’’ Captain Field agreed, 
and although his voice was 
still free of any trace of pas- 
sion, he swallowed before he 
spoke. ‘Yes, I’ve already 
admitted that. You see, I’m 
a fairly deliberate person. I 
generally decide what I am 
going to do before I do it. I 
reckon the chances. But it’s 
no good blinking facts. I know 
the only remedy for my con- 
dition, and I’m going to apply 
it.” 

** What—— ” Manton began, 
but the skipper silenced him. 

He got up, and stood balanc- 
ing himself to the antics of the 
Hubert Hinton, a powerful 
figure, dangerous in a scrap. 
Manton felt the atmosphere 
of the little chart-room in- 
tolerably oppressive. He under- 
stood quite clearly that the 
captain had squarely, as he 
said himself, deliberately, during 
hours of anxious work, fought 
what he called his nerves, 
and that, like Captain Dennis 
and many others, he had lost 
the fight. 

“Tf,” Captain Field con- 
tinued, “I’m right, and there 
is trouble about that damned 
lighter and I get shot out of 
this billet and pushed down the 
line, things are going to start 
moving. I’m not standing for 
it. Do you understand that? 
I’m not standing for it. I’ve 
run their damned ships for 
them for nearly thirty years, 
and never so much as scraped 


off an ounce of paint through 
my own fault. I’m not taking 
punishment for doing my duty 
by them. Not likely. I don’t 
stand for that racket. I’m not 
taking any blame for doing my 
job properly from a crowd that 
couldn’t navigate a punt across 
a duck-pond. I’m not a blasted 
child; I’m a ship’s master 
with a clean ticket.” 

The mask had dropped ; and 
Manton, seeing the stored-up 
fury of resentment behind the 
self-control, was astonished at 
the strength of it. 

“But what can you do, 
captain?’ he asked. 

“Do!” Captain Field 
shouted. ‘‘Do! Why, what 
anything but a louse would 
do. Hit the swine who hands 
out the punishment. Hit him 
good and hard.” 

And Manton had a curious 
feeling that he was actually 
looking into another man’s 
mind and finding there a mo- 
ment of the future unalterably 
fixed. He never doubted that 
the captain would do what he 
had said he would. Yet he 
pleaded for sanity, realising as 
he did so the uselessness of the 
attempt. 

“But, man,” he implored, 
“it’s stark madness. You can’t 
be such an utter fool.” 

But the mask was in place 
again while he spoke, and more 
securely placed than before, for 
the captain had achieved his 
cheery smile. 

‘** No good,” he stated ; “‘ and 
now you had better get off 
and turn in. Don’t you go 
spoiling your beauty sleep be- 
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cause another man has struck 
@ snag.” 

**But——”’_ Manton  pro- 
tested, telling himself that the 
man must listen to sense. 

“There isn’t any ‘but,’” 
Captain Field interrupted. 
“We agreed to call it nerves. 
Now, off you go—and thanks 
for listening to the moan.” 

Manton had no beauty sleep 
that night. He lay on his dirty 
upper berth, violently rocked 
by the Hubert Hinton; and 
as he sweated and cursed the 
variety of unpleasant smells 
that the stuffy cabin poured 
over him, he thought of the 
large habitually cheerful man 
keeping watch in the chart- 
room, deliberately determined 
to end a promising career be- 
cause his tired nerves demanded 
violence. Then, as he lay pant- 
ing, seeking breathable air and 
not finding it, he saw that 
insane decision, the whisky 
bottle of the drummer, Hicks, 
Captain Dennis’s surrender, as 
varying expressions of the same 
ill. Listening to the beating 
of his own heart, depression 
seized him, and he fell to won- 
dering what form it would 
take when the damned disease 
claimed him too. 


Captain Field was right in 
his anticipation. The native 
press somehow got hold of the 
incident of the sinking of the 
lighter, and made much of it. 
Five out of the six men of the 
crew had been drowned; and 
the newspaper version of the 
affair was that the captain of 
the Hubert Hinton had left 
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them to their fate. Racial 
feeling was nicely fomented on 
the matter. On the third day 
of their four-day wait before 
the homegoing liner sailed, 
Ward came in to lunch at the 
hotel where he and the Mantons 
were living with the news that 
the Hubert Hinton had sailed 
with a new skipper; and dur- 
ing the meal the three of them 
discussed the confounded in- 
justice of the business. 

The following morning there 
was a break in the rains, and 
the sun beat down on the 
streets of Rangoon through an 
atmosphere like high-scented 
treacle. About noon, as he 
strolled limply along the Suele 
Pagoda road, telling himself 
that in another twenty-four 
hours the infernal damp heat 
would be a memory to laugh 
at, Manton saw a large cheerful 
figure ahead waving a greeting. 

“Morning, captain,”’ he called 
as he approached the large 
man. ‘“ Anderson’s bar, I 
think ? ” 

** And a great thought, too,” 
Captain Field agreed. 

As they made their way to 
that house of refreshment, Man- 
ton decided that whatever had 
happened, the sailor had re- 
gained command of his nerves, 
but he noticed with interest a 
cut over his right eye. When 
they were seated on cane chairs 
beneath a fan with drinks on 
a table before them, he opened 
the subject at once. 

“TI hear that you were right 
and I was wrong,” he said, 
“and that this damned non- 
sense in the newspapers has 
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put another man into the 
Hubert Hinton. Where are you 
going ? ” 

“Malay archipelago,’ Cap- 
tain Field told him. ‘“ Daisy 
of arun. No pickings, nothing 
extra. Likely to be there some 
time. Better designed ship 
than the Hinton, though. Here’s 
fun.” 

He raised his glass, and 
Manton took up his. 

“‘Here’s to it,” he replied, 
sipping. ‘What damnable 
nonsense. They ought to be 
confounded well shot for it, 
the silly idiots.” He paused, 
thinking of the uncanny quiet 
of the little chart-room, and 
the conviction that he was 
hearing a future moment which 
had come to him when the 
man in front of him announced 
his violent intentions. ‘‘ Then,” 
he asked, lowering his voice, 
“your nerves didn’t let you 
down after all?” 

Captain Field smiled, and 
touched the cut on his forehead. 

“They did not,” he de- 
clared. “They kept just as 
steady and firm as when I last 
saw you.” 

** What do you mean ? ” Man- 
ton asked. 

“This way,” the captain 
told him, wiping his reddish 
face with a huge, gaudy, silk 
handkerchief. ‘‘ When I got 
a message to go and see the 
manager man, I knew what 
was coming and what I was 
going to do. So, after I had 
answered his questions, I let 
him speak his piece about: the 
company not being able to 
overlook actions of their officers 


calculated to do their prestige 
harm; and when he came to 
the finish, that I was relieved 
from the Hinton and was to 
go on this daisy of a run, I 
just nodded. He was a new 
man to me, not long out from 
the London office, and he 
seemed puzzled. ‘ Well, cap- 
tain,’ he asked, ‘anything to 
say?’ ‘Not much, sir,’ I 
told him. ‘Just this. I’ve 
served the company getting 
on for thirty years, and this 
seems to me just a trifle too 
thick. I’m not standing for 
it.’ ‘Indeed,’ he asked. ‘ What 
are you going to do about it?’ 
‘Give you the hiding of your 
life,’ I told him, and got on 
my feet. He got up too, and 
he was a useful man when he 
stood up. ‘Make me suffer 
for the world’s injustice,’ he 
laughed. ‘Primitive, captain ! 
And futile!’ But I didn’t 
want argument, and I let bim 
have it square in the mouth. 
A beauty.” 

Captain Field stopped speak- 
ing, seeming to find amusement 
in some picture of the mind. 

“Well ? ” Manton asked im- 
patiently. “Get on with it, 
man.” 

“Oh,” the captain apolo- 
gised, “sorry. But, when you 
come to think of it, it was 
funny. That was the only 
time I touched him, properly 
speaking. He nearly drove my 
ribs through my spine, and 
then knocked me out as clean 
as a whistle. Afterwards he 
told me not to be a damn fool 
again, or somebody not fond 
of exercise would sack me. A 
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good sort that new manager 
man.” 

Manton sat staring at the 
second round of drinks, which 
the barefoot waiter had brought 
in answer to a sign. 

“What gets me,” he de- 
clared, “is why a man with 
your common-sense wants to 
run amok deliberately.” 

“TI told you aboard the 
Hinton,” Captain Field replied, 
taking up his glass. ‘‘ Nerves.” 

“But what’s the sense of 
it?’’ Manton argued. “You 
pulled off a thousand to one 
chance. If you had not, if 
you had got what you asked 
for, what then ? ” 

The captain got up. 

“* Must go,” he stated. ‘‘ Got 
an appointment at the office. 
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What then? Why, I should 
have been on the beach. But,’ 
he leaned towards his com- 
panion, a large, sanely cheerful 
man, “‘ you’ve got to recognise 
ii when your nerves go wrong. 
I’d rather be on the beach 
looking for a job than turn a 
blind eye to them and finish 
like old Dennis did or like that 
drummer fellow, Hicks, will. 
Remember that when you get 
back, my boy.” 

He finished his drink, shook 
hands, and muttering, “ Meet 
again some day, somewhere, I 
expect,’’ hurried out into the 
glare of sunlight. And Manton, 
mopping the sweat from his 
face, watched the large figure 
disappear, and pondered the 
truth of his philosophy. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE SENSITIVENESS OF THE LABOUR PARTY—WHAT IS PROVOCA- 
TION !—MR MACDONALD’S TYRANNY—THE 0.M.S.—THE POLITICAL 
LEVY—MR BALDWIN’S SPEECH AT BRIGHTON—SIR EDWARD GREY 
—THE LIMITED OUTLOOK OF FOREIGN MINISTERS—SIR EDWARD'S 
FEAR OF COMMITTING HIMSELF—HOW THE WAR CAME—WHICH 
IS MORE IMPORTANT: PEACE OR AN UNBROKEN CABINET ? 


THE Labour Party suffers 
from an exquisite sensibility. 
Beneath its exterior, which is 
said to be rugged, there beats 
a gentle and a kindly heart. 
So delicately sensitive is it 
that it cannot bear to be pro- 
voked. It wants to be loved ; 
it wants to have its own way. 
Even such doughty heroes as 
Mr Cook and Tom Mann will 
coo like doves so long as they 
are not thwarted. The mere 
idea of being thwarted throws 
the sensitive Labour Party into 
a fury. If some ill-disposed 
person mentions in its ear the 
word “provocation,” it gives 
way to an undisguised and justi- 
fied anger. And with its wonted 
delicacy it interprets the word 
* provocation ” in a sense pecu- 
liar to itself. For the crasser 
bourgeoisie—O accursed class ! 
—provocation is an incentive 
to rage, a stirring up of righteous 
wrath. Jf a man unexpectedly 
and without just cause hits 
you on the nose, you are pro- 
voked to return the blow. The 
Labour Party, more highly 
strung than the rest of the 
community, cannot endure the 
mere thought that its attack 
might be resented. All it asks 
is that, at its signal given, its 
opponents shall surrender to 


be starved without a protest. 
If they retaliate, they “‘ pro- 
voke.” If they defend them- 
selves, they alone are guilty of 
offence. Such is the pleasant 
creed of the Labour Party, 
which loudly protests against 
being held to account when 
it is only discharging its ele- 
mentary duty of blackmail. 
Such, in all seriousness, is 
the situation as it is sketched 
by that great statesman, Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald. The 
Labour Party has the right, it 
seems, to support what is called 
direct action on any frivolous 
pretext whatever. It may bring 
the country to a standstill if it 
choose, should anybody pro- 
pose to support Poland against 
the Red Army of Russia. It 
may put a sudden end to all 
necessary services at the mere 
suggestion that the leisure or 
the wages of the miners should 
be curtailed to save an in- 
dustry. There is no logical 
coherence in their argument. 
Reason does not tell us that 
nine-tenths of the population 
of Great Britain should be at 
the risk of starvation because 
the Labour Party holds its 
own opinion about Poland, of 
which it knows nothing, or 
because it demands that the 
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miners should receive higher 
wages than the industry pro- 
duces. The members of the 
trade unions are, we believe, 
but one-tenth of the com- 
munity. But they alone are 
organised to maintain certain 
public services. They may, if 
they will, bring to an end for 
a while the active life of the 
country. They can, for a few 
days, deprive us of light, of 
food, of movement. Their own 
women and children will, it 
appears, not starve, because, 
as the genial Mr Cook says, he 
is starting a fund to provide 
the miners’ women and chil- 
dren with “grub.” If the 
women and children of the 
other classes are deprived of 
food, that doesn’t matter. It 
is a bright prospect that is set 
before our eyes; and if we 
attempt by the only method 
possible to us, by organisation, 
to feed our women and children, 
to light our cities, that crime 
may not stalk abroad at night, 
to drive our trains and lorries, 
that food may be distributed 
and the lawful business of the 
country shall be carried on, 
then, says Mr MacDonald, our 
defence is provocative! Evi- 
dently humour is not among 
Mr MacDonald’s qualities. 

The members of the Trade 
Unions who strike without 
reason, and are protected by 
an infamous law in preventing 
willing workers from working 
by the process grotesquely 
called ‘“‘ peaceful” picketing, 
are not highly skilled. They 
are hbewers of wood and 
They are 


drawers of water. 
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not indispensable, though the 
work is indispensable which 
they perform. They can be 
replaced easily by members of 
the bourgeoisie, whom they pro- 
fess to despise. They are dan- 
gerous only because they are 
organised to carry on the tasks 
which they have undertaken, 
and for which they are paid. 
And they forget, when they 
presume to blackmail the coun- 
try into submission to their will 
or their caprice, that the other 
nine-tenths of the population 
have the faculty of organisation 
too. When this simple truth 
is presented to them, they are 
filled with anger. That what 
is called the O.M.S. should 
promise to ‘‘ maintain certain 
public services, should a para- 
lysing trade dispute arise,” and 
further, that its spirit should 
be approved by the Home 
Secretary, has inspired Mr Mac- 
Donald to talk more nonsense 
even than is his wont. The 
purpose of a paralysing trade 
dispute is to paralyse, and here 
is a gang of busybodies who 
decline paralysis, and decline 
it with the consent of the Home 
Secretary. How can such dis- 
obedience to the rules of the 
game be tolerated for an in- 
stant? It has been ordained 
by the leaders of labour that 
at the first sound of the trum- 
pet the upper and middle 
classes should lie down and die, 
and should be permitted to 
come to life again only when 
the whims and caprices of 
labour are satisfied. And the 
upper and middle classes are 
insolent enough to declare that 
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if they are attacked they will 
defend themselves—this is what 
the ineffable Mr MacDonald 
calls provocation—and that 
they can manage to provide 
their own food and their own 
transport. 

However, Mr MacDonald has 
no sympathy with “private 
and irresponsible ” attempts to 
procure food. He has the best 
means of knowing that the 
threat made by the upper and 
middle classes, which, if neces- 
sary, will save themselves 
from paralysis, is “‘not only 
inopportune but provocative.” 
It would be inopportune were 
it made too late—happily it is 
made in good time; and if it 
be provocative, then the word 
“ provocative ” has no mean- 
ing. It is not a provocation 
but a warning, which we have 
no doubt will be taken in the 
proper spirit by the rank and 
file of labour. 

When Mr MacDonald takes 
the Home Secretary to task 
for declaring his appreciation 
of what the O.M.S. is doing, 
and for announcing that, if the 
necessity ever arise, he will 
make use of its energy and 
its patriotism, he forgets that 
the Home Secretary is doing 
no more than his duty. Here 
are two bodies of men, private 
and irresponsible, if you like, 
both of them. On the one side 
are the trade unions, which 
may attempt to paralyse the 
country. On the other side is 
the O.M.S., pledged to prevent 
the disease of paralysis from 
taking hold of us. To which of 
these private and irresponsible 
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bodies should the Home Secre- 
tary appealforaid? Surely not 
to the trade unions, whose pur- 
pose is to bring to an end the 
essential services of the country, 
but to the O.M.S., which is 
willing at a moment’s notice to 
feed the remaining nine-tenths 
of the nation, and to see that 
they are not deprived of light 
and warmth and transport. 
But Mr MacDonald will not 
for a moment renounce the 
privilege of inflicting paralysis, 
which he believes belongs to 
himself and his supporters alone. 
He cheerfully throws all the 
blame upon the others, whom 
the trade unions are prepared 
to attack. With the simplicity 
of a child he still believes in 
provocation after the event— 
that crime is the fault of the 
policeman and the judge, that 
disease is the fault of the 
doctor, that starvation is the 
fault of those who are resolved 
to prevent it. He believes 
also that whatever is undesir- 
able in the world of politics is 
the fault of the Conservative 
Party. ‘‘Communism,” he says, 
** would have been, to all intents 
and purposes, dead in this 
country had its activities not 
been a political asset to the 
Tory Party.” This is a cryptic 
saying, which meant nothing 
even to the man who wrote it. 
Poor Mr MacDonald! He has 
gone off to COzecho-Slovakia, 
and he will come back, we 
fear, neither better nor wiser. 
He has done nothing but 
good by his protest. He has 
proved to all who can read 
that the Trade Unions, being 
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a tyrannical minority, are at- 
tempting to usurp a complete 
control of the country. He 
has proved also that he would, 
if he could, destroy all possi- 
bility of an organised resistance 
to the tyranny of the Trade 
Unions. Now this tyranny 
Englishmen will not tolerate 
for a moment. It seems to 
them monstrous that one-tenth 
of the population should arro- 
gate to itself, noisily and con- 
fidently, the right to starve or 
to feed as it choose, the other 
nine-tenths. We do not pro- 
pose to go cap in hand to the 
Trade Unions, and say, Kind 
friends, will you, in your omni- 
potence, vouchsafe to feed us ! 
Will you, if we promise not to 
be provocatively retaliatory, 
spare us the infliction of par- 
alysis! Fortunately for us, Mr 
MacDonald has laid bare his 
hopes, his fears, and his con- 
fused demands. And hence- 
forth we shall know very well 
how to take care of ourselves. 

The tyranny of labour is 
exercised not only upon the 
other classes, but upon its 
own. While it would, if it 
could, deprive the other classes 
of sustenance, it strips its own 
class of political liberty. Its 
political levy is imposed upon 
all workers, whatever their 
opinions may be. The Tory 
and the Liberal working man 
must pay their dues to the 
support of Socialism, as though 
they were Socialists all. It is 
true that a member of a Union 
may claim exemption, but 
everybody knows how much 
pressure may be put by Trade 
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Unionists—those artists in pres- 
sure—upon the men who do 
not agree with them. The life 
of a Tory working-man may 
be made intolerable in mine or 
workshop, and, as Mr Gwilym 
Rowlands, the chairman of the 
Labour Committee of the Na- 
tional Union, said at Brighton, 
speaking with authority, ‘‘leg- 
islation is needed before this 
grievance can be redressed.” 
It would be difficult to explain 
how so vile a tyranny as this 
—the exaction of tribute to a 
loathed and hostile cause— 
could have been tolerated, did 
we not remember that the 
Trade Unions were placed by a 
Liberal Government, greedy for 
their votes, beyond the reach 
of the law. Mr Macquisten 
at Brighton echoed Mr Gwilym 
Rowlands’ demand for legisla- 
tion. ‘“‘ Are we going to have 
in this age,”’ he asked, “‘a body 
which claims, for purely ma- 
terial objects, the lawless right 
to rule over and dominate their 
fellows ?”’ To this there should 
be but one answer. ‘“ Let Mr 
Baldwin go forward ’’—this was 
Mr Macquisten’s conclusion— 
“‘and the whole country will 
back him. It is all very well 
to talk about peace, but my 
experience is that there is no 
peace except in the grave. If 
we will not go forward it will 
be the grave of the Conserva- 
tive Party and of the British 
Empire.” This is sound sense. 
The Labour Party was, most 
infamously, given such powers 
and privileges as are not given 
to any other class, and it has 
used them infamously. When 
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Colonel Jackson said, ‘‘ We 
cannot possibly attempt to sac- 
rifice justice on the altar of 
political expediency,” we hope 
he meant it. 

The speech which Mr Bald- 
win delivered at Brighton was 
at once clear and comprehen- 
sive. It covered a vast deal 
of ground, and the speaker did 
not shrink from controversy. 
At the outset Mr Baldwin 
pointed out candidly that his 
Party was not expert in the 
art of advertising. ‘‘ There 
are those,” said he, “in these 
days who regard the work of 
government as melodrama or 
film production. But you can- 
not run the country on capital 
letters and headlines.” That 
is perfectly true of Mr Baldwin 
himself and of the Party. It 
is not true of some members of 
his Cabinet, and the fact that 
he has been able to check 
their immodest love of ‘‘ stunts”’ 
proves how good is his discip- 
line. With perfect justice Mr 
Baldwin claimed to have done 
something to reduce the price 
of food and to have “ delivered 
the houses.” He defended our 
policy in Mosul, where “‘ we are 
not dealing alone with our 
own direct interests but with 
obligations of honour ” in such 
a way as to bring conviction 
to all save the noisy irrecon- 
cilables of the Press, who 
have long ceased to carry weight 
in the country. He promised 
to reform the House of Lords 
before the end of the present 
Parliament, and we can only 
hope that, no matter what 
shape the reformed House of 
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Lords assumes, it will recover 
its veto. If he had no cure to 
offer for unemployment, at 
least he discussed it with sym- 
pathy and understanding. It 
is the inevitable legacy left 
us by years of Free Trade, 
which has encouraged us to 
live on the labour of others, to 
“rely on foreign countries and 
on overseas for the bulk of our 
food.’’ We only wish that he 
could have held out hope that 
some cure for unemployment 
would one day be possible. It 
is the height and depth of 
human folly to pay the dole to 
thousands who are thus losing 
the habit of work, and to keep 
in full employment the Danes 
and others who supply us with 
food. Surely we pay a high 
price for a cheap food when its 
cheapness increases by an in- 
calculable amount the poverty 
of Great Britain, and destroys 
by the enforced idleness of thou- 
sands the skill of hand and 
energy of mind which once 
was theirs. 

And unemployment, as Mr 
Baldwin pointed out, inflicts 
upon us another grave evil. 
“When men lose hope,” he 
said, “‘ they are ready to grasp 
at anything, they become re- 
ceptive to the wildest teaching ; 
and there are, too, among them 
those who in their hopelessness 
feel that even the destruction 
of the existing system would 
be better than that it should 
continue.” So Communism has 
been brought to us, “ Commun- 
ism, a foreign introduction, 
begotten by ignorance out of 
misery.” The harm which has 
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been done by Communism is 
infinite, and it might with a 
little firmness have been avoided. 
It is, as Mr Baldwin said, a 
foreign importation. Its poison 
has been carried oversea to these 
shores and widely distributed 
by aliens. Mr Baldwin con- 
fesses “that when he appealed 
for peace, he knew that there 
would be a response in the 
hearts of thousands of his own 
countrymen, and that to try 
and check that response there 
would be a concentration on 
our country by all the alien 
Communists in the world.” In 
other words, the checking of 
that response might have been 
avoided. There is no reason 
why we should allow the free 
ingress of well-paid aliens and 
their money-bags, who are sent 
here to destroy the peace 
and prosperity of England. 
There is no reason why we 
should give hospitality, and 
even the dole, to miscreants 
who come from Russia and 
elsewhere to corrupt the hearts 
and turn the heads of our un- 
happy unemployed. Yet these 
miscreants are allowed to go 
about their vile business, free 
and unhampered, and though 
they may have failed in the 
United States and in Germany, 
they have gained a dangerous 
and considerable success in 
Great Britain. To deport them 
if they are here, to exclude 
them if they attempt to set 
foot on our shores, is the plain 
duty of our Government, and 
we hope that Mr Baldwin will 
treat with a heavy hand the 
aliens who, by his own admis- 
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sion, checked the response which 
he believed would be made all 
over the country to a wise 
appeal for peace. 


It is a sad spectacle—an 
honest man struggling with 
adversity, and that is the spec- 
tacle with which Viscount Grey 
of Falloden presents us in his 
‘ Twenty-Five Years ’ (London : 
Hodder & Stoughton). Lord 
Grey possessed and possesses 
all the virtues; he is honour- 
able, urbane, conciliatory, frank, 
and fair-minded. ll these 
virtues are conspicuously illus- 
trated in his book. But he 
should never have been Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. Sir 
Edward Grey, as he was in 
1905 when he received the 
appointment, for which he was 
totally unfit, had little experi- 
ence save of the woodlands 
and rivers of his native land. 
He had never been abroad. He 
did not know men and cities. 
The understanding which for- 
eign travel might have given 
him had been withheld from 
him. He was no adept. in the 
speaking of foreign languages. 
The maladroit Mr Lloyd George 
once told him that his French 
was the only French that he 
could understand. And of other 
languages he had not even a 
smattering. So that he was 
compelled to address all the 
foreign ambassadors in his own 
tongue, and to listen to the 
English of them all, except of 
Cambon, whose French was 
intelligible to him. This was 
a manifest disadvantage. We 
believe that such knowledge 
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as he possessed of France and 
Germany, Austria and Russia, 
was gained within the walls of 
our own Foreign Office. He 
looked upon the Ministers and 
Ambassadors of allied or enemy 
countries as he looked upon 
the Englishmen whom he met 
at his club. He did not re- 
member that, even if the Tower 
of Babel had not disturbed the 
general intercourse, he and they 
would still speak different lan- 
guages. His ignorance of Ger- 
many seems to have been com- 
plete. He knew as little at 
what she aimed as he knew 
how boldly resolute she was 
to hit the bull’s eye of success. 
He records gravely, under the 
year 1906, that there was 
“ vague talk in Germany about 
‘a place in the sun,’ and some 
equally vague sympathy in 
England with that aspiration 
of Germany.” And then, with 
an exquisite lack of humour, 
he proceeds to say that if by 
a place in the sun the Germans 
meant a place in tropical 
Africa, they already had it. 
But, he concludes, “a place 
in the sun was not what Ger- 
many wanted. The tropics do 
not provide an outlet for a 
white race. What Germany 
really wanted was a place in 
a temperate climate and a 
fertile land, which could be 
peopled by her white popu- 
lation and be German, part of 
the German Empire, and under 
the German flag. We had no 
such place to offer.”’ And Sir 
Edward Grey finally translated 
the words ‘“‘a place in the 
sun” into Walfisch Bay and 
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the Bagdad Railway! Had 
Sir Edward Grey talked with 
Germans in the years before 
the war, had he read what 
they had written about them- 
selves, or what French ob- 
servers had written about them, 
he would have known that 
their demand for a place in 
the sun had as little to do with 
the Bagdad Railway as with 
Walfisch Bay. Even had he 
heard nothing and read noth- 
ing about it, a Pensée of Pascal 
might have given him a clue: 
“Ce chien est & moi, disaient 
ces pauvres enfants. C’est la 
ma place au soleil: voila le 
commencement et l'image de 
Vusurpation de toute la terre.” 
In brief, what the Germans 
knew as their place in the sun 
was the domination of the 
world, and Sir Edward Grey 
should have known it too. 
With the same ignorance he 
envisaged the German people 
before the war. He did not 
believe that the German people 
wanted war. Had he been in 
Germany, had he been on terms 
of intimacy with any Germans, 
he would have discovered that 
they wanted war, if they could 
get it on their own conditions, 
as they had never wanted any- 
thing. else. Their conditions 
were that England should keep 
out of the fray, and Sir Edward 
Grey had never betrayed by 
word or gesture that England 
would not. Moreover, the Ger- 
man people had every reason 
to believe that England was 
not in a state of peace at home. 
Members of Sir Edward Grey’s 
Cabinet had played the part of 
2F 
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agents provocateurs in Ireland, 
and it seemed to the German 
spies, not the most intelligent 
of their kind, that England 
was on the verge of Civil War. 
Sir Edward Grey knew little 
or nothing of German feeling 
or German opinion, and so we 
drifted quietly and vuncon- 
sciously into war. 

Sir Edward Grey does not 
estimate very highly the in- 
telligence of English Foreign 
Secretaries. “If all secrets 
were known,” says he, “it 
would probably be found that 
British Foreign Ministers have 
been guided by what seemed 
to them to be the immediate 
interest of the country without 
making elaborate calculations 
for the future.” If that be 
true, and it is certainly true 
of Sir Edward Grey himself, 
then the inferiority of Brit- 
ish diplomacy is explained. 
Neither Talleyrand nor Metter- 
nich would have made this 
admission, nor M. Cambon, as 
Sir Edward Grey’s book most 
clearly shows. Nor would Bis- 
marck, the greatest of them all, 
who prepared for the war of 
1870 in 1862, and knew before- 
hand every diplomatic step 
which he would take in the 
years that intervened. It is 
to this carelessness about the 
future that many of Sir Edward 
Grey’s mistakes are due, and 
if only he had been able to 
think clearly about the future, 
we might have been saved the 
many ills from which we have 
suffered during the last ten 


years. 
In 1908 Austria annexed 
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Bosnia and Herzegovina. She 
converted what had been an 
occupation into possession. In 
doing this Austria was merely 
imitating what had often been 
our policy. She was accepting 
as we had accepted again and 
again the burden of Empire— 
a burden which her intelligence 
and her temperament well fitted 
her to bear. Sir Edward Grey 
was filled with indignation, 
chiefly, it seems, because Turkey 
had not been consulted, or 
asked to consent, and the 
change appeared to him a 
blow to Turkish prestige. Had 
he sent to Turkey a sympa- 
thetic ambassador, who should 
thwart the forward policy of 
Marschall von Bieberstein, had 
he looked kindly upon the 
young Turks who sought a 
loan in the City of London, 
and who, failing there, went 
post haste to Berlin, where 
they got what they wanted in 
a few hours, he would have 
served Turkey (and England, 
too) better than by talking 
about her prestige. What he 
did was to show at once the 
iron glove over the velvet 
hand. He declared that a 
Conference must be called to 
consider the conduct of Austria. 
It was, as he confessed, no 
affair of England’s. ‘“‘To us ” 
—these are his actual words— 
“the territorial changes were 
indifferent: it mattered not 
to us that Austria should annex 
instead of merely occupying 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; but 
besides sympathy with the new 
hope in Turkey ’—a lukewarm 
sympathy always — “we felt 
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that the arbitrary alteration 
of a European Treaty by one 
Power without the consent of 
the other Powers who were 
parties to it, struck at the 
root of all good international 
order. We therefore took a 
very firm stand on principle.” 
The stand was so firm that 
when Germany displayed her 
“shining armour,” Russia in- 
stantly withdrew her opposi- 
tion to Austria, who remained 
in easy possession of the two 
provinces. 

Sir Edward Grey’s “ prin- 
ciple” had suffered a rebuff, 
and he had done nothing more 
than bring nearer the Great 
War. He had thought only 
of the immediate interest, and 
had made no calculation for 
the future. In thinking only 
of the moment, he forgot that 
for the sake of a principle, 
which could not be accepted, 
he had made an enemy of 
Austria. Now England and 
Austria had been hereditary 
friends. There had been a 
natural understanding between 
them, a natural bond of sym- 
pathy; and Sir Edward Grey, 
without an eye on the future, 
had turned a friend into an 
enemy. Austria was thrown 
into the arms of Germany, who 
did not fail to grasp so fine a 
chance of a closer friendship ; 
and convinced, as well she 
might be, that the old tie 
which existed between Eng- 
land and herself was weakened, 
Austria set about the building 
of Dreadnoughts. Thus Sir 
Edward Grey, by a false show 
of strength, followed by in- 


action, had tightened Austria’s 
alliance with the arch enemy, 
and had made the way smooth 
for 1914. 

If we wish to find another 
example of Sir Edward Grey’s 
obstinacy in closing his eyes 
to the future, we shall find it 
in the Declaration of London. 
Why Sir Edward Grey pressed 
this Declaration upon the na- 
tions we do not know. Had it 
been ratified, it would have 
annulled in an instant the ad- 
vantages which our supremacy 
on the sea gave us in war. 
We should have come into the 
conflict of 1914 with our hands 
tied. We should have been 
unable, had we kept to our 
pledge, to prevent the Germans 
being supplied with whatever 
they wanted in food, in raw 
material, and in the munitions 
of war. Without looking to the 
future, Sir Edward Grey had 
“* promoted and supported ” the 
Declaration of London. He 
admits it, and is impenitent. 
“Had it been in full force,” 
says he, “its rules would have 
hampered us in some respects, 
particularly in the list of con- 
traband, and those who op- 
posed and defeated it are en- 
titled on this account to take 
credit for their action.” They 
do not need Sir Edward Grey 
to tell them that. Yet, so 
deeply enamoured of the De- 
claration of London was Sir 
Edward Grey, that, with 
America to persuade him, he 
clung to it even after war was 
declared, and announced by 
proclamation that the British 
Government “would act in 
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accordance with the provisions 
of the Convention known as 
the Declaration of London, so 
far as is practicable.” The 
unratified Declaration was first 
modified, and then broken in 
pieces. It would have been 
broken, even if it had been 
ratified, says Sir Edward Grey 
complacently, and its only be- 
getter still claims for it that, 
if it had prevented submarine 
war on merchant vessels, it 
would have saved us from our 
greatest peril in war. So we 
might say that, if our army 
had stayed at home, we should 
have had no list of killed and 
wounded. And Sir Edward 
Grey, still clinging to America, 
replies that, but for the German 
submarine war on merchant 
vessels, the United States would 
not have come in on the side 
of the Allies. So the Declara- 
tion of London, unratified 
and broken, helped us to vic- 
tory! Germany would most 
assuredly have won had the 
Declaration been ratified and 
observed. 

It is in his relations with 
France that Sir Edward Grey 
shows most conclusively his 
pedantry and lack of courage. 
When he first came into office 
as Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, he found that his 
predecessor had signed an agree- 
ment with France. As he read 
this agreement his feeling was 
“a feeling of simple pleasure 
and relief.” No longer would 


he be dependent upon Germany 
for support in Egypt or else- 
where. That, as he says him- 
The 


self, was a by-product. 
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real cause of his satisfaction 
was wider and deeper. It 
was ‘that the exasperating 
friction with France was to 
end ’’—thus he expresses his 
relief—‘‘ and that the menace 
of war with France had dis- 
appeared. The gloomy clouds 
were gone, the sky was clear, 
and the sun shone warmly. 
Ill-will, dislike, hate, whether 
the object of them be a person 
or a nation, are a perpetual 
discomfort ; they come between 
us and all that is beautiful and 
happy. They put out the sun. 
If the object be a nation with 
whom our interests are in 
contact, they poison the atmos- 
phere of international affairs. 
This had been so between 
Britain and France. The writ- 
ing of the Press on each side 
of the Channel had been a 
constant source of annoyance 
and wrath. That was all to be 
changed; it was to become 
positively pleasant.” 

These words in the mouth of 
Sir Edward Grey are the words 
of enthusiasm. And what did 
they mean? Sir Edward Grey 
was a genuine friend of France. 
He was frankly delighted that 
England and France had come 
to an agreement; but he re- 
fused at the outset, as he 
refused until war was declared, 
to give France an undertaking 
of support that might be of 
the slightest use to her. The 
argument began a few days 
after Sir Edward Grey had 
come into office, and it lasted 
(or was repeated at close in- 
tervals) until August 1914. At 
the very outset M. Cambon 
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pointed out that “it was of 
great importance that the 
French Government should 
know beforehand whether, in 
the event of aggression against 
France by Germany, Great 
Britain would be prepared to 
render to France armed assist- 
ance.” It was of great im- 
portance for France to know, 
and France never knew. With 
a tact of evasion which seldom 
deserted him, Sir Edward Grey 
said that “‘ what Great Britain 
earnestly desired was that the 
Conference (at Algeciras) should 
have a pacific issue favourable 
to France.”” To which colour- 
less blessing “‘ His Excellency 
replied that nothing would have 
a@ more pacific influence on the 
Emperor of Germany than the 
conviction that if Germany 
attacked France, she would 
find England allied against her.”’ 
No more was to be said, and 
the same unfruitful conversa- 
tion never ceased to be held 
until the crash came. Even 
Sir Edward Grey had his own 
misgivings, but he was not a 
man to surrender to misgivings. 
Having promised no more to 
M. Cambon than a “ benevolent 
neutrality,” he made these com- 
ments to himself: ‘‘ We must 
be free to go to the help of 
France as well as free to stand 
aside. But modern war may 
be an affair of days. If there 
were no military plans made 
beforehand we should be unable 
to come to the assistance of 
France in time, however 
strongly public opinion in 


Britain might desire it. We 
should in effect not have pre- 
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served our freedom to help 
France, but have cut ourselves 
off from the possibility of doing 
so, unless we had allowed the 
British and French staffs to 
concert plans for common 
action.” So British and French 
staffs were allowed to meet in 
secret, but, mind, there was @ 
promise of nothing more than 
diplomatic support. 

And though through all the 
years up to the war Sir Edward 
Grey gave the coldest comfort 
to M. Cambon, he thought 
better than he spoke. He had 
less doubts as to the future 
than he admitted. It was as 
though he had taken an oath 
to himself not to speak out. 
“My own opinion,” he writes 
now, “perhaps it would be 
more accurate to call it an 
instinctive feeling rather than 
considered opinion, was that, 
if Germany forced war on 
France in order to destroy the 
Anglo-French agreement, we 
ought to go to the help of 
France. We should be isolated 
and discredited if we stood 
aside; hated by those whom 
we had refused to help, and 
despised by others. I thought, 
too, that when the time came, 
if it ever did come, when Ger- 
many attacked France, public 
opinion here would be so moved 
that Britain would intervene 
on the side of France.”’ That, 
indeed, was his only guide— 
public opinion. It was not 
for him to frame it or even to 
influence it. He was ready to 
obey it like the patient Radical 
that he was. And M. Cambon 
—what could he say? He was 
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not thinking of public opinion. 
His head was full of the solemn 
fact that “‘the German Em- 
peror had given the French 
Government to understand that 
they could not rely upon us, 
and it was very important to 
them to feel that they could.” 
What better excuse could Sir 
Edward Grey have given for 
German propaganda? Never- 
theless, Sir Edward Grey was 
adamant, and adamant he re- 
mained. He seems still to 
take a pride in his obduracy, 
and to care not a jot what 
suffering his uncertainty had 
inflicted upon his allies. Even 
at the moment of crisis, when 
Europe seemed on the verge of 
being broken in pieces, he could 
still congratulate himself on 
having promised no more than 
a benevolent neutrality. He 
reminds us of a poor old 
woman, the victim of a flood, 
who, when her house was de- 
stroyed and all her children 
were drowned, still clung with 
a sort of pride to a pair of old 
red slippers, which, with her, 
had alone survived the general 
tuin. The promise of diplo- 
matic support was to Sir Ed- 
ward Grey what the red slippers 
were to the old woman, and 
he clung to it with a pertinacity 
equal to hers. 

So events drifted from 1906 
to 1911, from Algeciras to 
Agadir, and it was not Sir 
Edward Grey who threw a 
crumb of encouragement to 
France. When the Germans 
sent the Panther to Agadir, upon 
a pretext invented subsequently, 
Sir Edward Grey had a serious 
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conversation with Count Met- 
ternich, who complained that 
“the attitude of our Press 
towards the sending of a Ger- 
man ship to Agadir was not 
likely to foster the favourable 
atmosphere for discussion for 
which I had expressed a wish 
in conversation yesterday.” Sir 
Edward Grey replied “that 
the action of Germany in send- 
ing a ship to a closed port, 
where it was not known that 
commercial interests existed, 
was sure to excite the Press 
here and elsewhere.”’ This was 
a reply of unwonted severity, 
especially as Sir Edward Grey 
told Metternich on the same 
day that “our attitude could 
not be a disinterested one with 
regard to Morocco.” He had 
even mentioned our treaty obli- 
gations to France. The German 
Government gave no answer to 
the communication which Sir 
Edward Grey had made to 
Count Metternich. Perhaps ex- 
perience had convinced it that 
Sir Edward Grey would carry 
the affair no further. And 
then, in the happiest moment 
of his career, Mr Lloyd George 
came upon the scene. He de- 
manded of Sir Edward Grey 
whether he had received .an 
answer from the German Gov- 
ernment, and, having been told 
that no answer had been re- 
ceived, put another question : 
Was it not unusual that no 
notice should be taken of what 
the Foreign Secretary had said? 
Sir Edward Grey admitted it 
was unusual, and Mr Lloyd 
George begged to be allowed 
to refer to the impertinence in 
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a speech he was to deliver in 
the City of London. Sir Ed- 
ward Grey agreed, and Mr 
Lloyd George showed the world 
how Germany should be treated. 
“IT would make great sacrifices 
to preserve peace,” said Mr 
Lloyd George. “I conceive 
that nothing would justify a 
disturbance of international 
goodwill except questions of 
the gravest national moment. 
But if a situation were to be 
forced upon us, in which peace 
could only be preserved by 
the surrender of the great and 
beneficent position Britain has 
won by centuries of heroism 
and achievement, by allowing 
Britain to be treated, where 
her interests were vitally af- 
fected, as if she were of no 
account in the Cabinet of 
nations, then I say emphatic- 
ally that peace at that price 
would be a humiliation in- 
tolerable for a great country 
like ours to endure.” It was 
a brave speech, and it pre- 
vented war. Sir Edward Grey 
could not have made it him- 
self. It is to his credit that he 
permitted it to be made. If 
only there had been some one 
in 1914 to emulate Mr Lloyd 
George’s moment of courage ! 
When war came upon us in 
1914, Sir Edward Grey did 
everything, save the one essen- 
tial thing, to avert it. He 
pleaded for conferences, he was 
in constant communication with 
the foreign Ambassadors. But 
nothing could move him from 
his reticence. He would pro- 
mise no more to France than 
a diplomatic support. He 
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seemed incapable of indigna- 
tion. When it should have 
been obvious that Bethmann- 
Hollweg and Jagow were at- 
tempting to throw dust in his 
eyes, he records the episode 
with the astonishing comment, 
“T really felt angry with von 
Betbmann - Hollweg and von 
Jagow,” and refused to charge 
them with insincerity. Not 
even the dishonourable and 
dishonouring proposal of the 
German Chancellor that we 
should remain neutral while 
Germany, having promised not 
to aim at any territorial ac- 
quisitions in France, might de- 
spoil France of what colonies 
she chose, availed to shake 
him out of his silence. Though 
he saw the contempt with 
which the Germans treated him 
and England, he still refused 
to commit himself. He trusted 
neither the Cabinet—and there, 
perhaps, he was right—nor the 
country—and there he was ab- 
solutely wrong. Never for an 
hour did he show true leader- 
ship. “To press the Cabinet 
for a pledge,” said he, ‘‘ would 
be fatal.” Fatal to whom or 
to what? It would not have 
mattered if the Cabinet had 
gone to pieces. No man in 
the Cabinet was indispensable. 
And the country would have 
rallied to the call if only the 
call had been given, as Mr 
Lloyd George gave it in 1911. 
Or, better still, at one resolute 
word from a British Minister, 
Germany herself would have 
drawn back. Von Tirpitz said 
after the war that England 
should have given the same 
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sort of warning in 1914 as was 
given in 1911. We agree with 
von Tirpitz. Sir Edward Grey 
says that von Tirpitz knew 
nothing about us, and as Sir 
Edward Grey now pretends 
that up to the last moment 
we had no “steady intention 
of going to war with Germany,” 
we can only ask, who shall 
understand the incomprehen- 
sible ? 

Sir Edward Grey still re- 
fused to speak. He had pain- 
ful interviews with M. Cambon. 
“The very existence of M. 
Cambon’s country as a great 
nation was at stake,’ Sir Ed- 
ward Grey confesses, ‘and 
it was vital to France to 
know what Britain would do.” 
With an incredible callousness, 
Sir Edward Grey held his 
tongue. What did the exist- 
ence of France matter? Had 
he not given a promise of 
benevolent neutrality ? So he 
flourished his ancient compact 
in the very moment of death. 
And he never seems to have 
understood the attitude of M. 
Cambon. ‘“ Perhaps,” says Sir 
Edward Grey, “he was some- 
times impatient that we did 
not offer more.” Impatient ! 
The existence of his country 
was at stake: it was vital that 








he should know what England 
would do. Sir Edward Grey 
kept silence, and thought M. 
Cambon impatient! And M. 
Cambon was silent, too, with 
better reason. “Though he 
never expressed criticism,” con- 
fesses Sir Edward Grey in- 
genuously, “‘I sometimes felt 
that he was critical.” 

When we went to war, Sir 
Edward Grey, in his over- 
whelming desire to conciliate 
the United States, endured such 
action from that unfriendly 
country as almost put the 
victory in Germany’s hands. 
The Declaration of London, 
which we had refused to ratify, 
was inflicted upon us by the 
amiable Mr Bryan. And by 
the nature of things Sir Edward 
Grey was forced to portion out 
among the allies cities and 
provinces which did not belong 
to him or to us. That we won 
the war was due to the soldiers 
and the sailors; and now, as 
we reflect upon the sad and 
conscientious career of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, we are reminded of 
some words of Edmund Burke, 
who said that it was not enough 
that statesmen should mean 
well, that it was necessary 
above all that they should do 
well. 
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